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MM ter piwM o I Oriental Art. 12 
Oii i wti kraut SurifleU VmmI ,HmgL 
Hmgfat 30 cm 

Hr k. HOWARD RANKPORti 
(PLATS t) 

npHTS splendid vessel of the rectangular i tvpe (bung from about 
JL the twelfth centurv e t it in the collection of Dr N Wemfo 
of Stockholm The design on such of the four sides is dominated 
b\ a fao-Vuh muk the main features being represented bv animal 
forms in low relief on a ground of spirals cloud and thunder 
pattern ’ executed with wonderful precision 
Bach of the broader sides dispiavs four pairs of animals a pair 
of felines sbove succeeded bv a pair of k un dragons with Hash 
shaped hums and then bv two pairs of animals of somewhat 
elephant in* c haracter with wide comma shaped oars The aides of 
the cover present similar I no I irk designs when seen from above 
The surfaces are di\ided into sections bv the usual vertical serrated 
flanges Inside the cover just under the knob is a long and narrow 
< icada and uis de Isith vessel ami cos er a tl» i lie of a bird supporting 
till its head a La dagger axe 

This vessel unit from An tang Another almost idenLcalh 
similar in shape an 1 decoration but twice as high was excavated 
fn m a Hhang A in Dvnastv tomb there br Academia Hmica and 
was described and illustrated bv Mr 11 J Tim|ierlr> m Tie 
UluMnUd LnmLm Acini of 4th Apnl IttWJ 
The desire of the bin! with kt on urn also oa a magnificent gw 
in the Freer fallen It is described in the illustrates! catalogue of 
that collection where the similantv of the ptrUigrem to that on 
the Stockholm i is pointed out 1 The nrwda inside the cover 
a rather unusual feature occurs inside the cover of the great wine 
vessel lei, in tbs Hucago Art Institute * 



Cm 4m Md Outfm 

WrWLW BAUMY 

r « brmf atttek mtttkd Kmtuka in the Journal for 1*42 
pp 14 30 «m published fur the tint tone a Omtnd Amm 
Ml tombing Kanifka a repetition at the writ known rtarr of 
, ntftpn. TV fragmentary text began with three linen 
in tire Boddbtn* Hanakrrt at Khotan TW lima ware then 
trrerelelid and tire etory contoured in Khnunmr In the text the 
epithet of Kanawha waa pointed out in the form eadm that u 
a KhnUnere epethag of Indian tundra The epithet could he 
reengaured an the equivalent of the epithet •third an (later tmn 
fan) re Chime* referemea to Kanaka and implied aa it reeme 
■lew in the Tibetan plat upon the word J aha moon The 
Kho tan— e an>l BreMhut Vnakrtt rodent (for tundra) eeemed to 
deride the p roble m re favour of ranJnt moon 

But the endeoee i* not after all an new luaite It haa aince l»n 
nMimd that in Khutatww twi different Indian wont* are eprlM 
emmdr o aad rodent Both tb— r forma occur in the Hudhana 
avadfoa of which a metrical irreton exwta in hbotamer in three 
manuarni la |Ch UW«* 1* Jim P ti*9 a I* 2W from thia 
I rerentlr nrerpted a r in BWUS l.Milff) The first 

p a— a g e d inter— t here *» Marwdiara » nferenre to father an 1 
mother in human dtrfpa 

Ch (IW 1 W made rum awwi pyr ttijmi mint 
P 40«9 1. undo mm moot pytt tiaruha autos 
I* 3967 1 St mmdri run mpaai pyt akpeba nW 
TrenaUtod thia mean* There rav lather ta he roe and mother 
violent In eumment I »h<«iM add that bra ale to mdn cone 
•ponding to nmde Hanaknt Pali and Pnknt rondo fierce 
Kfyaoo from Uid Iranian •lotfoku occur* re Ch 00266 190 aa an 
epithet of drew wild heaaia ami dmfm violent fierce » 
•red of the wnb re the J a taka atava tS r J to it belong the 
•redrew UaxI tkwrf rough (0 Morgenst rente I ado- 1 ronton 
tomtm f re re ft repw it t'tl and the Chnatian Sogdian 
( cSa p hba dU frere n 36 94) The pwrege of the Pivvivadaaa 
40 * I differ* 

The arennd p rena p* re the drecnptwa of King Mahendraaena - 



■ *fr» ifarta irmly ppaj+mM 


(nmtaiSm.) 

Ban the Dirrivndina roads «** wHwrf tertafo diamuga 
'Sam. violent, bank, with injwtin'. Tb* ffhirtansa » him 
’fiovm, unbelieving, hostile. violent, unjust, savage. pervane, 
wrsthfol 


The spelling etad*- u found also in Jitaka-etava S3 r 9 <*»#• m 
’ fierce king ’ and in E 25.401 oa nf * mmtfkw* ' fierce * (hendiadys). 

In Buddhist Sanskrit, with iu complex history, than waa 
variation in the treatment of -ndr-, -if-, and *o# r>. Spellings could 
therefore be interchanged. Klee where wa find in Pali and the 
literary Prakrits condo- * moon * beanie rand*- ' Sent* wham in 
Sindh i occurs camdrv * moon ' beside rvnjro ' angry * ; in Fhhai 
ctimi ‘ bitter ’ stands besele otlad * make *. In the Kalita dndral, 
UP«* egg’ we have the only case of *4r in the word corre- 
sponding to Old Indian dads- ' egg For the variation -ad* and 
-ndr- note the name in Buddhist Sanskrit PufuftmmUtam beside 
PamdramrdJtmma (are F. 1 smart te. L» TratU dr U i Grand, Vrrttt 
dr Softer (MaMdprajHApdmmM UMm), p. 169). 

The K hot sneer evidence cannot therefore deride the question 
• Oandra or Gaoda * ' It will also be n m esaary to keep in mind 
that the Bodilhut candrw (or caoda) may itself be an inaccurate 
interpretation of an epithet no longer understood. 

I take this opportunity to add a few remarks to the article 
' KamauJat ' The dates in line 5. p. 14. should be 1937 and 1998. 
I have already pointed out in JRAS, 1942.250, that in tbn passage 
from Ch ii 004 the word kanauka means * little, finger fur which 
cognates occur elsewhere (am now Atiat. p. 22, in the PMoiogfool 
Sanrty'i Tranmetiem, 1945). 

Two other allusions to Kantfka in Central Asia need to be noted. 
tV form Kamafir occurs in the Isngnsges of Agni and of Kuci 
(K. Stag and W. Hiegluig, Tot*arut*e Q nm ma t ik, p. 57, and 
FeeiswiacAr Spr*d*t*r 49 a 4. 49 b 5). In Soffrfian there is a 
reference to Kanaka and bis stupa in tbs Pans text 8.29 (ad. 
B. Ben ven arte. Tatra softens) 

•as’djrr Rr’n ’wyw ’katk **p firy'r pm * I bring obewaoce to 
the majesty (farm) of Kanaka s stApa and vihfca \ 



CASMU A* D CAtrpA 


1» «fa M.M.jwate («d. Sakaki S6») the Sanakrit W?fai 
in nm^mtd hr Hn-nia-fa, which ia confirmed by the Tibetan* 
H— irrit Lam. edited by J. Bncot, where 1 a 1, E+m+hM 
tfyd-f, tnwbtM Ko»*sto-rd/aJk with Tibetan dental * and a. 
The Fmmimn mumttMtam (ed. J. Hackin), p. 20, haa rpyol-po 
H e aw fa wa d e in a lie* of royal n a me a for ' king Kani?ka-rija 
In mmnwtion with faagnmn placing (didawnai) a ball of day, 
rvfavorr tfauM be made to the verae of the Divyavadina, p. 467, 
which m fennd in a Central Aaian mannacript from Qizfl published 
by II. Laden in kw WeUtn BnirOgt tut GmchicAte und Geographic 
mm ffaherfaWan. p. 1». on faw P r 8 : 

Man aafawfat namrae-pendd jimbmmadi sdiya lama bfutmnti 
j pefaddfamtljnfM pnuanna cifla iropaycn mrUiica-ptndam doom 
(ifa MU irngularitme have keen here replaced), that is, ‘ a hundred 
t hn nan nd lump* of Jim buna* ia gold are not equal to hia (poaaewicm) 
who with believing mind places one lump of clay upon the shrines 
«f tfa Buddhali) ' 

Una rear f received a microfilm of the manuscript containing 
tfa Kaniffca atory and have been ablr to verify and confirm the 
«m*ftam reading* noted on p. 17. Only the i in I. 188 and prr in 
L Jfl* wfare tfa microfilm t* unclear remain unconfirmed. 



A Forgery in aMShuOTa JftsMBf ? 


fTlHE importance of the Muhk&t al-AnwSr for a fall understanding 
X of the thought of sl-Ghasifi vu long ago reoogniaed by 
Goldxiher. He impressed this on W. H. T. Gairdner, when, in 1911, 
he was guiding him into the higher reaches of Islamic studies ; 
end in due course Gairdner produced an article on Al-GhaeSR'e 
MitkUU al-Anw&r and the Ghaxdli-Problem 1 and a Translation of 
the opuscule accompanied by a thought-provoking Introduction * 
On the whole the problems there raised have not ieoeived from 
subsequent writers the attention which Gaiidner's discussion of 
them merits and their own importance warrants. 

Most of the problems formulated by Gairdner are connected with 
the last section of the Muikhat, the detailed interpretation of the 
Tradition about the Seventy (or Seventy Thousand) Veils (whioh 
for convenience I shall call the “ Veils-section The heart of 
the difficulties is in the apparent contradiction between many 
statements in the Veils-section and al-GhadUTs general position. 

It is the purpose of this article to argue that the contradiction 
amounts to incompatibility and is not apparent but real, and that 
therefore the Veils-section is not the work of al-Ghaz&U but a forgery 
either completing a work dealing only with the Light-verse or else 
substituted for the genuine Ghasalian interpretation of the Veils- 
tradition. 

1. The non-Ghasalian character of the Vcils-eection 

The contrast between the Veils-section and al-Ghazall’s thought 
in general, and even the rest of the Miihlc&t, is striking, and thrust 
itself upon Gairdner as he wrestled with the difficulties he had 
raised. “ The doctrine of mukhSlafah—th&t the divine essence and 
characteristics wholly and entirely ‘ differ from ’ the human— 
appears to be asserted, as this treatise’s lost word, in its most 
extreme and intransigent form. . . . Nevertheless the Mithkit 

> Dm Id mm, ▼ (ISM), 131-151 

» Lawton. 1SS4 (Ariotfa Boehtj Mooo*rmj*«, XIX). Ketoaea to the JTmUM 
mo to tlw CWro editteo of 1SS3 (wbooe yoga* an giro in U» tnnofation is oqoMo 
bnobofa), fallowed by tho pop* of the Who lotion fa mod brmokota. I ban 



• a mom n jlvchaxXlTs mssskIt t 

itasif mmm to bs oae tag Attempt to modify or even negate this 
it* own bankrupt eoaduta.” * There word* suggest » Hue of 
■jipwwti to the question of the authenticity of the Veih-section. 
It i* not enough to show that it i* incompatible with the anther’* 
nm a* expounded in other of hi* later works, for that would 
h»»» open the pooubihtr that his views had undergone a farther 
de rel opm u t in the hot few yean of hi* life or that in the MuhkSt 
ha had been more ready to communicate hi* inmost beliefs. If, 
however, it ran he shown conclusively that the Veils-eection is 
mcatapatiUr with the net of the MiMdl, then the argument 
foe ita spurious character is a strong one. The following are the 
■aismt features of the contrast as { see it. 


(«t Tk* ioetnnt of rkf a/tnlmir-t is Ikr YnU-toctum is oppontd to 
tto/oumf rieruderr 

The first (roup of those veiled by pure light " have searched out 
and unde rotund the true meaning of the divine attribute*, and 
have KT»«|Mi that when the divine attributes are named Speech, 
Wi#. Power. Knowledge, ami the test, it is not according to our 
human mode „( nomenclature ; and this has led them to avoid 
denoting Him by them attributes altogether, and to denote Him 
imply by . reference (6. 741* fak) «o His creation [makhUqil) ".» 

At fim tight this might «r»m to refer to those of the orthodox 
rheologian*. hkr son* a1 t hr .Vsh'ariyah. who so carefully stated 
thir cm between buMU and tofd that they avoided all 

w*p*««n of issMU o, snthropomorfihism Ctaer examination. 
Wver. make clear that thu, cannot be so. Omnlner. who is 
to pUce wune .Wtbitl,,, theoh,g»ans here, i, nevertheless 

£"} ,t , ' 1 U,t " r ** rf * potation 
•n^tber with the following Imre ".how. that al-Gbaiali has 

Ezzz tzirir rri - *■' - 

1 “^ h>dm < “*•* while exponents of bidd W 

fr* llua * ^ ««i£ 

* ** ** *° V** M y of God’s .pseci, will, etc. 


n AMiuiifi mnir t 


To find people to whom this language applies we most turn to 
the “ theistic philosophers ”, the school of aUMribi end Ibn SnA 
These men acknowledged each attribute* u those m en t ioned. 
A chapter of Ibn Sink's NajSk is entitled '* Chapter on the afflrma- 
tion of the unity of the First on the ground that His knowledge 
does not differ from His power, His will and His life in denotation, 
but that that is all one and the essence of the One Reality ia not 
divided because of any of these attributes ”. 1 But this discussion 
of the attributes was not an integral part of their philosophical 
system ; it was a concession to Muslim orthodoxy, to keep the 
cleavage from being too obvious. Moreover in their treatment of 
the question they used the word id&fak in much the same way as 
it is used in the passage quoted above. Al-Ghasall, in his objective 
account of the views of these philosophers in MaqSfid al-Faldtifah, 
says that they admitted an attribute like jamtrtd, generous, since 
this goes back to the idafah or relation of the essence o. of 

God) to an act which proceeds from it, for they held that a multipli- 
city of idajat of this sort does not involve multiplicity in the essence, 
since a change of idaf&t does not involve change of the essenoe.' 

It follows from what has been said that the orthodox theologians 
must be found among the previous groups, and especially in the 
closing sections of “ those veiled by mixed light and darkness ", 
of whom it is said that “ they fell back on what was essentially 
(mun hayth al-ma nd ) anthropomorphism, though they repudiated 
it formally (hi 74a/?) " * This is exactly what we should expect 
from a writer connected with the school of Ibn Sink, for it was the 
normal thing for various philosophically-minded groups to accuse 
the Ash'arfyah of falling into tashinh* 

Closely connected with the doctrine of the attributes held by 
the “ theistic " or Neoplatonist philosophers is their oonoem to 
avoid any assertion of plurality in God. This is prominent in the 
description of the second class of those veiled by pure light, and is 
impbcit in the description of the third class and in that of “ those 
who attain ”. To the Neoplatonist* the ascription of attributes 
to God appeared to involve a denial of His unity, whereas orthodox 

1 Ed. Mafeyi 1-Dta gabri ’l-Karii, Cairo. 1M7/19M. p. £48. 

• Ed. al-Kantt, Cairo, n-d, part U. eh. », “ Oa (l» Attribute of God,” fourth 
typa, p. 1M. Cf. Nqtk, p. Ml. 

• MuiiM, S» (94). 



' » AHaHaSllTs XBffltiT ? 

mm wa* enueerued, no* vitk the intern*] unity of God, bat with 
the Maiima* of Meriting " partners ” to Him. 

la m pen of them points. then, the Veils-eectioo is definitely 
Saaphtanie m Ha outlook. The net of the MukUt , on the other 
head, is, *e definitely, not Neoplatonic. There sl-Ghsz*H makes 
no attempt to " avoid denoting God by these attributes altogether 
far he not merely quotes with approval the Tradition according to 
the Prophet said. “ I have become His hearing whereby He 
Hjs rmoa whereby He eestb, His tongue wherewith He 
" *-*l even makes use of the conceptions of the throne 

, which, according to the Qur’an, God sits. 1 

That them are no mere chance remarks or concessions to 
«diaary usage (»hy should one make such concessions in a work 
far mitiatre I), hut are in consonance with ai^baall's whole trend 
of though! m the Mtskkdi, is shown by the discussion of symbolism 
Ml Part II, repeetaliy pp. M~* (75-80). Al-Ghazall there distin- 
gawhse between the external or superficial meaning of words and 
th«r interna) or symbolic meaning, and insists that it is erroneous 
to confine oneself either to the symbolic meaning or to the superficial 
tmanma He orcU three mistaken views to the Bafcntyah and 
the Haahwfyah respectively, and conceive* of orthodoxy and truth 
•s the maintenance „f • balance between them. Admitted I v he is 
not interested here in the apphcation of this principle to the doctrine 

l^iTiZ^ hhtHlgb ' ,f not ***** wi,h tbe 

Mdwhymg that doctrine, it M at rlomlv it . bu{ ^ 

dom « fart mention sereml of the attributre of God in the course 

mr,ud " Wh <*«“" «r the more 

bTr^ *" * 0a " of ll * obviously 

. !LH LT" 1 *? ** *® nn ’ bwoomivahle that any thinker with 

." mW *“7 tr* 1 • book to includ e **£ 

(The -e or the phram - “the ^ 

r«. 2TI, *7^ M ™ nt »»« ^trLnv 

ftwn tbe Tradition which is 

1 tffifi4Mta Si flO) ; 7 (1^ 1 | IfOla. u rw 

****•*<*> 



being in terpreted. The presumed forger who has chosen the 
inte rpre ta tion of this Tradition as a means of potting his goods 
into the hands of the customers he canaot gain by lawfbl means is 
bonad to mention this phrase foom his text when he is trying to 
explain it.) 

(b) There it no mention of propkethood or the pro phetic epirit in the 
the thought of al-GhaxOU. 

Towards the end of the Veils-eeotion there is a reference to 


Abraham and Muhammad, and it is suggested that they are examples 
of the two different methods by which the mystic goal is reached. 
There is a passing remark near the beginning of the section that 
only “ the prophetic power ” (qxiwah nabawiyah) oan determine 
the exact number of veils, and two Traditions are quoted which 
are ascribed to “ the Prophet Apart from this there is no mention 
in the Veils-section of the prophetio office or faculty, and the 
conception plays no part whatsoever in the elaborate “ philosophy 
of religion ” which constitutes most of the section. 

This is in striking contrast to the rest of the Miehk&t and indeed 
to other of sl-Ghasalfs later works, such as Al-Munqidh min 
td-DalSl, where nubuinah (which might almost be translated 
“ revelation ”) and al-r&h al-nabavh have a central place. He 
maintains that “the greatest of philosophies (a‘fam al-hikmah) 
is the word of God in general and the Qur’in in particular", 1 
and gives the Qur’an a high place in his light-symbolism. The 
man through whom the revelation comes, however, is not a mere 
instrument, but has himself reached the highest point of religious 
development ; “ the Prophets, when their ascents reached unto 
the World of the Realm Celestial, attained the uttermost goal, 
and from thence looked down upon a totality of the World 
Invisible." * The prophets may therefore be regarded as Lamps 
which bring illumination to the rest of men. 1 Finally, in his account 
of the five faculties or spirits of man and in his exposition of the 
Light-veree, 4 the culmination is the transoendent (qudeV) prophetic 
spirit which is here said to be symbolised by the oil that is " well- 
nigh luminous though fire touched it not ”. 

Not merely does al-GhaxaD thus give a high plaoe to the prophet 


It*L.U(S2). 

IbUL. 14 (06) ; aL 22 (S3). 


Ibid., IS (M). 

Ibid.. W (81) ff. i 4S (84) ft 



mi ftnoM troth, bu be k intensely interested in the attitude 
at mm towaids mealed troth, and be nuke* thk attitude the 
beeie at » ekmUkmt** of the different type* of men. The chief 
gnwsfe will perhaps be clearer if we keep to the Arabic tonne : 
" ‘An k above imA*, uxl diawq above ‘Um ; dkawq is wijdan, 
'An k p y b , end Me i* the simple acceptance by taqtid and the 
approval of the men of aijdin or tbe men of irfin." > That k to 
•ay, then are three categories of men in respect of religion. The 
b*M dees, to which the gleet majority of people are to be found, 
k distinguished by bad*. fmth or belief in revealed truth, and thk 
ball entwin e in aocepting each truth on tbe authority of another 
perwo >* pentm* belonging to one or other of the two other groups ; 
this teffU or following of authority is sometimes naive and uncon- 
«mw* (as in the case of the child adopting the religious beliefs of 
bw patents ami teachers without question ), and sometime* deliberate 
•ml cunarems, m which rase there is s definite acknowledgment or 
approval of the author, |y of tbe j arson followed. The second 
group « dtnmguuhcl by Om ; that is. they are able to give rational 
grounds for ihetr acceptance of revealed truth, showing both how 
certain inattef* involved m revelation, such as the existence of 


«od. can he demonstrated by reason independently of revelation 
and bow the -«>*!/ or miracle* of the pn.pheu afford rational 
glmind. for accepting what is revealed through them as true. 

hbove these two group* is a third consisting ot those who not 
tmtwty are abi* to give a rational defence of revoakd truth but have 
,“** '* r * lW " U * 1 " 1 ■' ***~ mattera for themselves for the 

»*M»cl*n.tw of this group iAm*,, which .. literally “ taste ” 
it may he translated ‘ mystic experience and which 
idvmvss or is a form of tnjdA* or •* feeling ” 

.1^ tZSTZ k “ u “"Tr *«■“ = m .«* » 

*“* —T *? **“"» * t «*“*k ■ '”*wds them. In the Veik- 

n^.im the other hand, the cWificaiion of the different religious 

STS .' -** ^ jr . Wd ' 2L 

nad «h* qnratKa. of the, ntritude whether it k in*,. •*., or 
Mawq does not enter in. Tbe contrast is considerable. 

It ta conceivable, at course, that the same man i_ 

d,lkmii -»■ . ^ “ wnp m * n “Mtht employ 

*1***, •» different rimes and for different 

l*M1wes . hut that m not credible in thk particular cam. The 



I to too*, 'dm, 
a the thought of al-Gh*si&, u a perusal df 
Al-Munqidh m ol-ftaU will readily show. For each a man to 
concern hhneelf with tike distinctions of the Yeile se cti on would be 


to deeoend to * lower plane, for the groups die oae e ed then an 
apparently at the level of either of ieidn or ‘dm, although no attempt 
is made to distingoiah them on then lines. Moreover, the two 
systems of classification ought to intersect at the top, at least, 
for the group of “ those who attain " in the Yeils-eeotion am 
presumably characterised by iihawq; yet in tile eooount given 
of them then is no mention of dhawq apart from an incidental remark 
to the effect that to then adepts the meaning of God's word. 

All perisheth save His countenance,” becomes a dhmoq 1 ; and 
instead the impression is given that their chief pecoliarity is the 
holding of a subtle metaphysical theory, about the distinction 
between God and the Obeyed -One (AfupT). 

While it is theoretically pomible, then, that one man may employ 
different systems of classification, yet in this can the contrast 
between the two systems is of such a kind that it is inconceivable 
that the mind which produced Al-Munqxdh and the main part of 
the Mishkdt could subsequently have produoed the Veils-section. 
The subject-matter of the latter demands some reference to the 
earlier conceptions, at least in order to show how the two systems 
of classification are related to one another. 

(c) While the reel of the Mishkat is a closely argued whole, the VeUs- 
section has no preparation made for it in the previous part. 

Apart from the Veils-section the Mishkdt shows a closely-knit 
structure. From the very beginning of the treatin where he con- 
siders the properties of physical light he is working up to his climax, 
the interpretation of the Niche, Lamp, Glass, Tree and Oil ; and 
while one or two passages might be regarded as digressions, 
yet on the whole it is true that the actual interpretation of the 
light- verse cannot be properly understood without all the previous 
discussion. Thus there is careful preparation for the final 
interpretation. 

The Veils-section, on the other hand, is not prepared for at all. 
It opens abruptly in a manner that raises many questions: 
“ I explain it thus. God is in, by, and few himself glorious. A veil 


dad. 0# (97). 



m mmmuity relate d to tow from whom the glorious object is 
w iel . Jfow these among men are of three kinds, awarding as their 
vefls me pore darkness, mixed dn Hme e e end light, or pore tight.” * 
lime we we plunged right into the middle of m interpretation 
without any prerions explanation of the properties of veils ; yet 
MUefy therr ought to be some explanation of bow light can be a veil. 


It •» tin* that the veiling of light is occasionally mentioned 
■ft the earlier pert of the work. Thus al-Ghaxali says that error is 
. «#WiW when intelligence is repented from the deceptions of 
w w egi n e twf i ; bat this does not contribute anything to the Veils- 
eerttoo sow* he aieo eeyt that this separation is only completed 
after death.* There is also a remark, to which we must later return, 
to the effect that there is no veil between the intelligence and the 
esahtMw of things apart from one which it assumes of its own 
•eeord, wbear relation to the intelligence i» analogous to that of 
the eyelid to the eye » That also is no preparation for the VeiU- 
seetwa. and the indication that this ia to be more fully explained 
in the third chapter of the work ” ia distinctly mystifying. 

"hat appears to be an explanation of " veils of light " is found 
m a pasaag* whnar closing sentence is : ** then glory to Him who 
hahns Him»lf from llis own creation by His utter manifeetneas, 
S.*! TfH™* cW effulgence of His own 

“r, nw argument leading up to this is based on the fact 

that we^neraHv sod met rvoadtly apprehend things through tbeir 

ZL'TZ th ' bec * u * it<l M»t is some- 
to-j. vede.1 . now (tod , bght cannot be veiled by anything similar 
to tne «u> . wttmg. hut is prevent with and ,n all our apprehensions 
'* P""** ,n * U pefreption of 'visual 
** ^ " invariable and 

Jit™ U ‘ ** *^ reUndwJ *Wh the contrast 
wtth IU oppoan. am u conseqowtly overlooked by the heedless 
** whoa, face* u the ve,l In this sense the 
divioe bght m a vad of light. tb * of the 

W lt ^“ Uv * W>1 explanation of the 

’** *2? • *• the explaaa- 

*«»«< «f tw veiled by mixed daricne. and 


« MA.gr pep •ttet,wai>. 


•nx*<«u>. 
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then is mention of several divine lights, snob as the light of msjwlqr 
■ad beauty, the light of dominion and glory , bat tbene lights Me 
said to be combined with tbe darkness either of the senses or of the 
hnsgmstwn or of fsbe syllogisms of the intelligence ; this com- 
bination of light end darkness is exemplified by the idolater who 
has some appreciation of the Divine majesty and beauty bat 
regards these aa inherent in objects of sense such as precious metals 
and stones. It is apparently its combination with darkness that 
causes light to be a veil ; how pure light can be a veil is not explained 
at all. • 

It is not necessary to discuss whether the earlier theory that the 
undifferentiated character of the Divine light makes it difficult 
to sec can be consistently held by one who wrote the Veils-section. 
The point to be noticed at the moment ia that the earlier passage is 
not a preparation for the later one, so that nothing is left in the 
earlier part of the book which leads up to and prepares for the 
interpretation of the Veils Tradition. It is also curious, to say the 
least, that a man who had an explanation of how light could act 
as a veil should not mention it at all when explaining the phrase 
“ veils of light 

In three notable points, then, there is a strong contrast between 
the Veils-Bection and the rest of the Mtihk&t. The contrast is one 
of both matter and form. Other points could be added, such as the 
attitude to sense, but they would not be so immediately striking, 
and those already adduced are sufficient to establish the existence 


• Then is an interesting reference to the Seventy VeUe et tbe end of Pert 111 
of the IkyV (K. Hamm at-ghurtr. third fan/, laat jirjoA, ed. Cairo, ISIS, p. MO). 
The point made there is that ae each veil is removed before a man he imagines 
that he has reached the final state, the “ p rese nce ". Hie first rail is the no/* 
or «*r ol-gaib, because ia the heart are manifested or reeeeled kaqigol oi-^afg 
itmBi-k* and f*rat al-htU ; thereupon Divine light shines in it, and the man may 
be misled into extravagant ideas and even into extravagant words, each aa Ana 
'{-{faff. This passage follow* a different line of thought ft ran both those jnet 
eonetdered, but ia not incompatible with either. It is perhaps dosoet to the treat. 
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may be drawn from Urn feet. 

1 TU Altered Neoplahmim of al-GkatSR 
hm tto aeventy jtu> after the death of al-GhasiH the Neo- 
platonic * character of the Veila-eection waa noticed by Ibn Ruahd, 
and in particular the doctrine that the mover of the first heaven 
is net Ood hot a being emanating from Him. Ibn Ruabd, however, 
aa a bitter opponent of sl-Ghaxaft, drew the unfavourable conclusion 
that alGbasall waa inconsistent . since here he formally professed 
belief in the theological doctrines of the Neoplatonista, whereas 
« other places he had criticised them.* 

This m a fouchwwo which the impartial student will not readily 
accept until he haa proved that no other hypothesis has any great 
degree of probability. The alternative which leaps to mind is that 
m the course of the ream al-UhasaR'a attitude may have changed 
from hostility towards Neoplatonism to acceptance of it. His 
gr*M wnrh in criticism of the Neoplatonic, Takafut al-Faldsifah, 
waa written Wore the decisive change in his life when he left 
RaicfcUd in order to live the life of Kn awetic and mystic. His 
MwIhw m the mystical writers may have made him much more 
favourable toward* the Neoplatonista and he may eventually have 
adopted some or all of their doctrines. 

The ptww natum of the pnmt at issue should lie carefully noted 
a qumtwvi of whether aldhazali was .a/uentw i by the 
NeopUtonist* that there waa some influence nuv lie readily 
graatod. althimgh the character and extent of the influence requires 
to be studied im-m carefully than baa hitherto been done It [* 
* r*r "* ,n •tt'ttl* of Ibn Huahd, there was anv 

fomml or explicit jwofmsmn ofbehef in the theological doctrinw ’* » 
^ 10 th ' ^ following 

^ ^ «««* but regard Mmr of th * 

*wtm-w of ^ Wth tocta* as explicitly Neoplatonic. Can we 
thNi fetd any other capbntlv Neoplatonic doctrines elsewhere in 
the late* writings „f aU.haxilJ ? ln 


*'•" toegbaww M » 
*Mrtt4aMlha*a. 

* W aSUUi. M 

tornMeW* MW.K p. IJX). 


v. P tt. nl Oato*. p. a* (1 q 


* llkm 
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I* might mem that the theory of Ught* propounded in the earlier 
part of the MiMtt «m meh a doctrine, eepeciaH y as eMIhuUt 
frequently usea/3da, one of the regular wcrdaneed flue ” emanate 
Qairdncr, however, in tbe article already mentioned, baa ehown 
conoluarrely that, deapite hie language, al-GhaxAB maintains a 
doctrine of creation and not of emanation ia tbe teohnioal aanae. 1 
Thu* the theory of light* ia not an instance of explicit profession 
of a Neoplatonic doctrine, even if it above some Platonic or Neo- 
platonic influence. 

In certain paeeagee of the MiMc&t al-Ghasall above interest in 
unity and in the movement from plurality to unity, and this might 
be regarded as Neoplatonic. Thus be writes : — 

“This kingdom of the One-end-Onlineea (/arrfdm y at) is the 
ultimate point of mortals* ascent : there is no aeoending stage beyond 
it ; for * ascending ’ involve* plurality, being a sort of relation 
involving tvo terms, that from which the ascent is made and that 
to which it is made. But when plurality has been eliminated, Unity 
is established, relation is effaced, all indication from ‘ here ’ to ‘ there ’ 
falls away, and there remains neither height nor depth, nor anyone 
to fate up or down. The upward P rogre s s, the Ascent of the soul, 
then becomes impossible, for there is no height beyond the Highest, ■ 
no plurality alongside of the One, and, now that plurality has 
terminated, no Ascent for the soul." * . 

This passage is to be interpreted in accordance with an earlier 
one in the Mitkkal* where, describing the highest stage of the 
Aaoent a* experienced by some mystics, he says : — 

“ When this state prevails it is called in relation to him who 
experiences it. Extinction, nay, Extinction of Extinction, for the 
son! has become extinct to itself, extinct to its own extinction ; 
for it becomes unconscious of itself and unoonscious of its own 
unconsciousness, since, were it oonaeioua of its own unoonsciousneee, 
it would be conscious of itself. In relation to the man immersed in 
this state, the state is called, in the language of metaphor, ‘ Identity ' 
(ttiikad ) ; in the language of reality, ‘ affirmation of unity ’ (tow&id).” 

All this fits in with al-GhasalTs account in the Ihyit of the four 
stages of totehtd. The first is that of those who pronounce the 
formula, “ There is no god bat God,” without believing in it ; the 
> Dot JMmm, ▼. 137-146. 

• MUktM. » (64); I have made some dtatlos in the translation of the last 
part of the Snt oaatanee. 

• Ibid., M (61); I have sabetitoted “affirmation of unity ” as s translation 
of «m*M far OainWs “ unification followti* NsJUise. jfaeeote ii Berm, 
«. 334. 
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* U-i «f ito who believe, whether by tof Bi <* by '*•» ; 

ai the third iltr ,k * *"*" epp^hetnU by direct mystical expenenoe 
or ‘Os. .t the »«md 

2j5; and at- for hSTbowall thing* thett 

•ZradfrotntheOn*; fineUr there is the stage / which Sufism 
the (otfiU ” when s man sees in nil e 


In tni*rc**Ung thaw p******* it has to be remembered the* 
Undid dura not mean “ unity ", though we often conveniently 
tiwndet* it no. as, for example. when we render the name of tne 
Mu' urtUh for themselves, AM al-Tawkid wa ’l-'Adl, as ‘ the 
|Jmrty M unity sod jurtiw The mvwMid i. the man who “ makes 
t.fod oo« ” or " declares Ood one " either by repeating the first 
«/ „f faith or m Home similar sense ; and tawkid 


i* t hna the declaration or assertion of God’s unity (though no 
Kncheh phrase i* adequate to all four of the stages enumerated). 
In the highest of the four stage* the mystic make* or declares God 
one m the wmm that he i* aware of nothing hut God, not even of 
himself. The word farMnufak. isolation or aoliuriness. is another 
daacnptwo of thi* espenencr ; as NaUino J»uU it, it “ is a particular 
form of the mod, ui which God i» conceived by a person in a mystic 
state, that is, it is an abatrart conception of God without any 
rviaUon to the world, m if that did not exist " * 

The unity asanrtated with the conception of tatrhtd is thus quite 


•Iiffomit from that with which the Veils section is concerned The 
Utter (ware its sseerttuas on the principle that , since God is absolutely 
<ln». He cannot stand in direct relation to more than one entity. 
T» be direr! hr related to a multiplicity of things would involve some 
(dumbly in lit* nature. On the other hand, this principle' is not 
to bs found m the hsvkuf -paasagea. The third stage in the Ikya’ 
is to apprehend all things m proceeding from God ; and the fourth 
stag* is am the realisation that sli things (ironed only indirectly 
tram God. but a subjective condition in which the mystic no longer 
nuttcea either the things or their relation to God ; there is no 
mginmiiui, however, that what was apprehended at the third stage, 
namely, that all thing* proceed from (rod. has ceased to be true. 


Thus the unity of the Veils-wctktt implies that there is not a 


f*'. ... K. sttawhU . . „ fcaj*a Hsufost sI TkvWd . . . (. 



of relations in God. 

Thus at-Ghaxe&’s conception of fchs tmmUd found In the Ughw t 
type of mystioal experience is not merely not explicitly Neo p latoni c , 


a further contract between the Veik- 


aection and the rest of the Miskk&t. 

The oonoeptlona of al-'aqi ai- at nc ai or af-'off ed-htsO I and of 
oi-na/s al-tulUyah which are found in aotne parte of the work* of 
tl-OhuiB 1 need not long detain us here, however important they 
may be in a study of the influence of Greek philosophy on ai-GhaeilL 
Hie important point to notice is that al-Ghazalf does not criticise 
these in his Tahdfui ; therefore, we may conclude, he did not 
regard them as incompatible with orthodox theology ; his acceptance 


of these conceptions is therefore no indication that he had abandoned 
orthodox theology for Neoplatonism. I should be inclined to 
suggest that al-GhazalF regarded these matters as neutral 
theologically, so that a good Muslim oould quite well aooept the 
views of the Cheek philosophers on them, 1 in much the same way 
us a theologian to-day might accept Einstein's theory of relativity. 
Al-Ghasall would be the more ready to aooept the conception of 
al-'aql al-avnml in that he regarded as genuine a Tradition to the 
effect that “ the first thing which God created was al-‘aql What- 
ever the source of the conception may have been, the mention of 
“ creating ” shows that al-GhaxalT’s employment of it was not 
Neoplatonic. 

From this examination of alleged instances of Neoplatonism in 
al-GhazaCs later writings I conclude that he did not make any 
explicit profession of belief in the theological doctrines of the 
Islamic Neoplatonists. In the Veils-section there is an explicit 
profession of this sort ; and therefore the contrast between it and 
the rest of the Miahlaat remains. 

The point is reinforced when it is remembered that in the Munqidh 
al-GhatalT apealcs with approval of his criticisms of the Neoplatonists 
in the Tahdfui The Munqidh cannot be very different in date 


' Al-MuUak ml-tmAmmifak, du. r, ri ; ef. Dr. Margaret Smith's Introduction 
to her Translation. JR AS.. IMS. 17* 8. 

* Ct JfnaysA, discussion of fbCtp* sad OMifrai in tbs ssetkm on tbs philo- 
sophical srisnoss. sd. Damascus, lOM/lSM, pp. 96 f. 

» MMn ot-Mssot, ad. Osire, IMS, p. 107. 
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from IW JfuAUl, and 1U view* are quite in harmony with those of 
th* fetter (apart from the Veikaection), although certain stdea of 
fas are more fully developed in the Mi*kk&. It follows 

from these forts that il-CbataiTs conversion and retiral from 
BejforUd are not synonymous with an acceptance of Neoplatonism, 
the «*ljr hypothesis «f this sort which could account for the facts 
sa hers stated would be that of a second conversion (from mysticism 
combined with orthodoxy to Neoplatonism) subsequent to the 
JftssftdA ami indeed to the main part of the Mithhat ! This need 
not br considered eenoosly ; even if there were good grounds for 
hohitag it to have happened, the Veile section might still be 
dismMerl a* irrelevant to a study of al-Ghuali's thought in that it 
merely showed the wanderings of a mind approaching dissolution ; 
se great u the ountrast between the Yeils-aection and the met of 
•HJhasiiT* later writings, and not least the main part of the 
JfiwUhU itself 


X Al-Ohnu ill's Allrtfnl Esot*rici*m 
P»w th.we who want to maintain the authenticity of the Veils- 
-rtww, wtuie admitting storthing of the contrast between it and 
other writing* of aMthuiR. them remain, one possible means of 
mnspe from the net of argument closing round them. They may 
(mi forward the ,,lea that ,n the Veils-aertkm we have al-Ghaxali’s 
****** views, ami it is not surprising that there should be some 
imntraat between the*, and hi* exoteric views. 

A- PCS, f that he hebev«l principle in distinguishing between 
rnotenr mal exigenr views . pamage from Aflat * , al-'Amal is 
^tnmooly addured It wtU 1* convenient to commence our studv 
f. **• baiking r |„selv at thal psatTe 

Me ia answering the cntimin that of what he savs in the 
hm* agrees w,th the system laaflM) of the Sttffa and Mrt with 

Jrwli (•) what a mac • .spiwrU ’ m j different stages or 

*•«« ponwr when tnri^Jw 

hw hem h. hehsvm £ : ^what in 

iw k. ■ o— • . u. * W ^ ^ 


1 tM,i«tr. 
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the system efhs teacher sad the system of the peopb of thsplaee 
whew he pew up. . . . 

” The aeoowd * system ’ k the guidanoe or ine inwtioB edited to 
thorn who some to him for knowledge or guidance. This ie not 
something specific or fixed, but differ* according to the inquirer; 
be discourse* to eech in a way be ia cepoble of understanding. Suppoee 
e Turkish or Indian pupil happened to come to him, or a oountry 
poke], and he knew that, if be informed him that God's eeaenee » 
not in a place, is neither within the world nor outside it, ie neither 
in contact with the world nor separated from it, then he will 
immediately deny the existence of Qod and disbelieve in Him. 
In such a case he must maintain before his pupil that God is on the 
throne, that the worship and service of H* creatures p leas es and 
delight* Him, so that He repays them and sends them into Paradise 
as an indemnity and reward. On the other hand, if a man ia capable 
of having the plain truth spoken to him, he shows that to him. 
Thus the ‘ system ' in this second sense is changing and variable ; 
for each pupil it is according to his capacity to understand it. 

" The third ‘ system ' is what the man believes secretly between 
himself and God. - None but God is acquainted with it. He speaks 
of it only to his fellow (sAorU) who has had a similar experience, or 
else to one who has reached a stage from which he can apprehend 
it and understand it. That will be the cose when the inquirer is wise. 
He must not be one in whom an inherited creed, as an adherent and 
partisan of which he grew up, has taken firm root, or has, as it were, 
dyed his heart with a fast colour, so that he is like a piece of paper 
into which writing has sunk so deeply that it cannot be got rid of 
except by burning or tearing up the paper. This latter is a man 
whose temperament is corrupted and of whose salvation there is 
no hope ; if anything contrary to what he has heard ia said to him, 
it does not satisfy him ; indeed he is anxious that he should not be 
satisfied with what is said to him and employs deceit in warding it off. 
Even if he were to Day the utmost attention and devote all his 
energies to understanding it, be would come to be in doubt about his 
understanding of it. How then when his aim is to ward it off, not to 
understand it 1 The method of dealing with such a man is to cease 
conversing with him and to leave him where he is. He is not the 
first blind man to perish through his own wanderings.” 

In the interpretation of this passage it is important to notice 
that the difference between the second “ system ” or " set of beliefs ” 
and the thud cannot be simply one of degree, but must be a 
difference of ldnd or quality. Within the second heading foil both 
the tea ching given to the oountry yokels and that given to those 
whom we might call honours graduates, and there is a groat 
difference between the two. The teaching which comes under the 
third bead would appear to differ from this in some other way ; 
it ia not what is given to some group of people who are above the 



ttmou* graduates m U* mm twy as tne nowmrs grammes an 
abort tht country yokel* (e,g. university professor*). 

A auefaj study of sI-GhuiO's phrases will show that the third 
mmiUmbi* what s man knows ss s result of his mystical experience, 
whams the second comprises what he knows intellectually. Thus 
the threefold division of madkhab corresponds to the triad of 
fofAd (or terf»J. 'dm and diawq which has already been mentioned. 
Tbs first "system" (of which the description has been mostly 
omitted) is dearly tnnnected with taqTtd ; and that goes to support 
the interpretation of the second and third. 

What *1 tihacifi is here saying is not really anything Btrange, 
but can easily be parelkled within our own experience. The 
fbnetian theologian of today does not give the same teaching to 
a confirmation class of country children as to an atheistic philosophy 
fl«*n who rejirnu of his atheism ami wants to be instructed with 
a view Hi baptism. On the other haul, there are possibly Home things 

in bis private <levntioe*l life the intercourse of bis soul with God 

af-Hit which be leaks to no one He may aav something in general 
temw , to special person. who are able to appreciate it he may 
, , ,,r hw vxjwnences ; but he will not speak 

,,f ihr " ,Uri n, * hl «*•' ‘be " ligature " to persons who have no 
rvwwwpram of ibe bfe of prayer and devotion, ronimunications of 
* P"»*W— * * preparation on the part of the listener that 

Z T*'* ** r l tr ""' ,n, ' IW,u ’* 1 ■ ^ "‘her words he must 

be H. w etlent * sharer !<WU) in the interior life. 

I are no rew-m f.. r thinking that al-Ohawli should be token as 
TT? "**”* *T **" “*»• Fn« the differences betwee“ 

HsL“SESS*s: 

*- *-» .., k "XT ZZZ: u-T t •'“'*» “ 

mrstm were a dnarlv defined * world the 

Wdr'Cth".— — .j r C* u l*"'*' 1 *h«m the main 

eMihnsaff coaH siwak frrelr .1 * ler P*°pk fo whom 

re«-. ~ ■-»««< ww 
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Bvaa if «ll I him contended for beze k not Admitted, yet them 
is nothing in the pamage to raggeet tbs* eM3buft& Uhl esoteric 
views which opposed or coo tr sdictod the views he publicly e xpr eaes ri . 
StiD less does he mention the hiding of one's trae views in order to 
avoid persecution. The example he gives, which might be regarded 
as involving opposition— the inapplicability of spatial categories 
to God as contrasted with His sitting on the throne — fells entirely 
under the second heading, and cannot {wove that there was any 
opposition between the second and the third madMab. Besides, if 
we may apply to this what al-Ghas&lI says about the reality of the 
outward symbol in the Mitkbdi. 1 then we have to say that he would 
have denied that the two sets of assertions were opposed to one 
another. 

I conclude therefore that there is no good ground for thinking 
that in principle al-GhaxaH distinguished between esoteric and 
exoteric teaching in any way that ooukl serve to explain the contrast 
between the Veils-aection and other parts of his later works. 

Finally, it should be noticed that, even if al-Qhasall could ba 
shown to approve of the principle of osoteridsm, this could not 
solve the problem as I have stated it. For the oontraat that has 
to be explained is not merely one between the Veila-aection and 
al-Qhaz&lfs later theology in general, but one between the Veils- 
section and the rest of the Mishb/U ; and it does not help very much 
to hold that the Veils-aection is esoteric and the rest of the book 
exoteric ! * 

4 . Conclusion 

If the above investigations have not overlooked some crucial 
point, there is no avoiding the conclusion that the Veils-scction of 
MukkSt al Anwar is a forgery. It has been argued that the contrast 
between that aection and the rest of the book is glaring. The alleged 
traces of Neoplatonism in al-Gbax&lTs thought avail nothing to 
soften that contrast appreciably ; it remains too great to be 
explained as a contrast between esoteric and exoteric views in 
any way in which al-GhariUT can be supposed to have accepted that 
distinction. The essence of the matter is that the Veils-scction is 
explicitly “ Neoplatonic ” (in the special sense in which I have been 
using that term), and that nowhere else does al-Ghasill either 
explicitly or implicitly disavow that criticism of (he Neo^latoniste 


1 SS-S (77-40). 
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■ m eaBtMaad in hi* ToAS/W, even if in many ways he had 
ctoaer to them. That al-Ghazilf should have written the 


A Meteor* near the beginning of the work I take to indicate that 
ahOhoahB intended to write a third Motion dealing with the Veils- 
tradition. Hpeaktng of the intelligence he say*, “ ita only veil ia 
one which tt Maumee of ita own accord and for ita own sake . . . bat 
we »M explain tin* more fully in the third chapter of this work.” 1 
Apart from tbie there is nothing which absolutely implies a Veito- 
acrtam apart from the statement of the Tradition at the beginning 
of the whole work along with the Throne-verse ; and that of course 


could have been added by the forger. In the Arabic text I have 
oard the " thin! chapter ” m simply the Veila-iection. though in 
Mairdnrr's translation " Hart 111 " begins four pages earlier ; but 
this dam not affect the argument . Needless to gay theTe is nothing 
to explain the veil assumed by the intelligence for ita own sake. 
AHStuuu& hwl evidently thought much about the question of 
veils. It I nay lie. however, that death overtook him before he was 
able to writ* this section of the I >ook. The Neoplatonist forger, 

• itb a book heforc him asking In lie completed, would then make 
good use of his opportunity. 

The Veils eertwin was presumably either written specially, or 
else consists of old material specially touched up. There are two 
references to the previous part of the tiook : “ the senses are darkness 
in re 1st kwi to the World Spiritual, as ire have already shown ” ; 
“ to this we have made reference in the first chapter, where we get 
forth in what sense they named this slate ‘ Identity ’. ...” * These 
ilo appear to refer to what has gone before, though they twi»t it 
towards Neoplatonism In general the matter of the Veils-section 

* dull ami se.-ood r.tc compared with the rest of the book ■ and 
the style also is inferior. 


The msqtn, tarn that the Ve.U-reetion isspurious- -if my argument, 
are •«*pwsi should embolden scholar* to make more use the 

TaUllili H? rtWl> ' “ f "" th «*>w metaphysics 
^ The work « „f the highest importance, but the 
apparently m-dublr problem, set by the Veifa-mctkm have hitherto 

M^nuT’ ***" *’ adW,t * ° f from making 


«<•*>! ttarry. 



A Maamoript Chine* Venioo of the New Tcatamcat 
(British Mama, Sloane 3899) 

Bt A. C. HOULE 
(PLATES I!-V) 

r ) those interested in the translation of the Bible into Chinese 
it is well known that there is a manuscript of part of the 
New Testament in Chinese among the Sloane MSS. in the British 
Museum. But no exact description of this manuscript seems ever 
to have been published, and even its author's name was unknown 
till lately. 

In Manhall BroomhaH’s Robert Morrison, 1924, p. 28, we read 
that William Moseley, a dissenting Minister in Northamptonshire, 
had in 1798 or 1799 “ the unspeakable jojr of finding in the British 
Museum a manuscript in Chinese labelled Qualuor Evartgdia Sinioe ", 
With the help of Sir George Staunton it was found that the volume 
contained "a Harmony of the Four Gospels, the Acts, and all 
St Paul’s Epistles In 1806 this manuscript was copied out by 
Robert. Morrison and a Chinese friend named Yong Sam-tak ( Robert 
Morrison, p. 33). 

Turning to the Bible Society Catalogue (T. H. Darlow and 
11. F. Moule, Historical Catalogue of printed Editions of Holy 
Scripture), vol.ll, 1911, p. 182, we read, after a brief mention of the 
Sloane MS., that “ Morrison’s own copy of the MS. is in the library 
of the Morrison Education Society at Hongkong. A copy was made 
from it for E. C. Bridgman, and from that copy a transcript was 
obtained by J. Lees, who in turn allowed his Chinese assistant 
to make a duplicate for G. H. Bondfield ... at Shanghai. A transcript 
made from this last copy was presented by G. H. Bondfield to the 
Bible House Library in 1904 ”. In the course of ninety-nine 
years five transcripts seem thus to have been made, each one 
unfortunately copied from the one before rather than from the 
original. In the Bible House copy there are several variations from 
the original. 

The manuscript, now marked Sloane 3699, is a folio volume 
bound in leather and measuring about 38 cm. by 24 cm., and it is 
lettered on Hie back : DUTXssxaoK(«ic) ex svamokuu, cdx sens 
APoeroLoauw *r b. racu epibtous. sono*. j mos. but. bibl. 



34 a ma uct c m w ctmn vnnoi of m «* tmtamiit 
sum*. I saw ruT.xc.H-, and on each side is stamped the Sloane 
* Ml «einM with tb* legend khuothhca hawoscmpt. 


Alto four nonsmbend flyleaves is a leaf of laid papa (water- 
walk I V), now numbered 1 , on which is written, MS : Or : 22. 
XXX C | Evangetia quatuor Suiioi MSS. | This Transcript was 
reads at Canton in j 1737 A 1730. by order of M r Hodgson, junf | 
who say* it has been collated with Care, and | (bond very correct, j 
Qhwn by him to Sir Han* Stoane Bari | in 8 epU 1739. 

The manuscript itaelf occupies 377 leaves, numbered 2 to 378 
(fiwimrty I to 378), of which 2 to 109 are English laid paper (with 
IV or a fleur-de-lys), and 110 to 378 double Chineee paper of 
fairiy good quality with smooth surface. There are six very widely 
qiamd columns U< a page, and generally 24 (sometimes 23 or 25) 
wonts to a full column In the Act* and Epistles the chapters are 
msmberml. aa in the Vulgate, but not the venae. There are no 
headline* or marginal titles in Chinrer or English and no foliation 
in ('bumr. After the note on the flyleaf there are no English words 
except "page ” twice. 

Tb« rwitents are as follows : 

I Ihatesaanm or Harmony of the Gospels, 28 chapter*, fol. 2ri>- 
l&ftr fol 'jhr* m s a u ■ g X it s A a a- ^ 
# « (-re PUte HI.) * * 

1 1V ArU ,,f *** Apostles, 28 chapters, fol. 16ftv«-229v* • 
fol lfiftv* ft ft |f 

.V*r. 156 and 157 have been accidentally transposed 

mUdm* •"* "•***» J numbered Fol. 155 was acciden- 
tally omitted from the numbering, to that 156 wan wronglv 
nmnbered 16ft. and then bound after 157 (wrongly numbered 


3 ll " Romw »- 1« chapters, fol. 230ri-25tii-« • 

w.»****«*n mmmmm 

4 Tbs ftrst B (astir to the Corinthians, 16 chapters, fol 259m 

3»*r 2 <W awr- «*»*** . * * . - 
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cap. 1 (2, «tc.), or amply 1 (2, etc.) —ohm 1 ye, 2 ul— . 
surrounded by a line is written in pencil by the side of esoh 
Chinese chapter number. 

9. The Epistle to the Cokmians, 4 cbspten, fol. 339v*-346r* : 
fol. 339v° (ss above) dfc « ft ft ft 

10. The first Epistle to the Tbessaloniaaa, 5 chapters, fol. 346v«- 
363r°, S : fol. 346 v° (as above) # ft ft ft — ft 

Note . — H is wrongly added after ft 

11. The second Epistle to the Thessakmians, 3 chapters, fol. 
363r°, 4-366 v° : fol. S53r« (as above) # ft ft ft ft ~ ft 

12. The first Epistle to Timothy, 6 chapters, fol. 357r°-365r®, 
2 : fol. 357r° (as above) fi * ft ft — ft 

13. The second Epistle to Timothy, 4 chapters, fol. 365r°, 3- 
371r°, 1 : fol. 366r« (as above) fi jfc ft ft ~ ft 

14. The Epistle to Titus. 3 chapters, fol. 371r°, 2-374v° : 
fol. 371r® (as above) ft % ft 

15. The Epistle to Philemon, fol. 375r°-376v° : fol. 375r° 
(as above) CM ft ft 

16. The Epistle to the Hebrews, first chapters only, fol. 377r»- 
378r°, 2 : fol. 377r° (as above) ft ft ft ft 

fol. 378r° explicit (see Plate V.) 

Note. — At the top of this page the word TEAOE is written 
in English ink. 

fol. 378v° is blank, and there are five unnumbered flyleaves 
at the end, on the first of which is written, MS. Or : 22. 
3599. 

The Superintendent now in charge of the East India Company 
archives kindly tells me that John Hodgson was appointed in 
1737 Fourth Supra-Cargo for the management of the Company’s 
Affairs of their ships “ London ” and " Prince of Wales ” on the 
voyage to China ; and that James Hodgson and John Keeley, both 
of whom are described ss “ of Christ Hospital, Gentlemen ”, were 
accepted as securities for him in the sum of £2000. It was perhaps 
in relation to James Hodgson, who may have been his father, that 
our “ M* [John] Hodgson ” is called jnnior. Mr George Hervey has 



36 a auxuaciutT cuntxsx ratmov or ns inw tbctajumt 
»« nr badly examined the marine records of the Company for me 
nod teds that the Prinec of Wale* sailed from England on 
16 August, 1737, for Borneo and Whampoa, and reached home 
again no 16 August. 1739. and that the London sailed for Java, 
Macao, and Whampoa on 2*2 November, 1737, and returned on 
16 July. 1739. John Hodgson may have been already in Canton 
•hen he was apjwinted, as s supra -cargo did not necessarily sail 
on the ship fur whose affairs he was responsible, and even the 
Prtner of Walt* would barely have carried him to Canton in time 
t« drsrtim the manuscript awl to have the transcription of it 
brfun before the ewl of 1737. Indeed H. B. Morse, Chronicle* of 
Ihr feut tnd MS Company, vol. I. 1926, p. 239, shows that John 
llnirwn w»» in I'anton in 1736, when he was junior member of 
tbr tininril (T ffytrhe, chief, K. Wilson, H. Plant, T. Shore, 
.1 Hodgson) for the ship W alp, Jr and Prince si of Wale*. The 
**"*' VI,,U " M '- !'• s| l- *>'•«• the /.Won and Prince of Wales (both 
hmt rate ship of 196 tons) as. apparently, at Canton in 1738, 
It » prhap likely that Hodgson came home on one of these two 
<h«p in July or August. 1739. in time to give the manuscript to 
*ir Halt* 81 . ho,, in September. 

* lr " * ' ,UI " , ” SS * wa * M&ster of t^ e Royal 

M ^rrr: “ rhr,,lV ** ™"v year* before 

eUt’^H? He was 

tonmni a , .'7' IT* lnenAwt of ,he Council in 1733. He 

•*a» „ '77u ,hn . W<W survived bv his widow 

h^;;r‘ ;^ n ,r v/,) w 1 ■** to ^ 

W(UM , trHf,al “ ,M ’ n ° f the Teeta- 
l«8» 17o7) h« )»*«, T KaWt t M E P (in China 

w ' The /w h.7 ?u- V B H Willed O.S.F. 

wkwhaLwa^t ,n fh * British Museum" 

JouttMl of the dm**. wwaf ... lhrec vxtmts from the 

-—I a. •*» “Mr 

J-I «w* ww lk . ‘ M ■***<*•». 

“1 tfe mehtauh 
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written answers to questions which had been m t from the Sacred 
Congregation at Rome in 1760, bat had not reached him before 
Jane, 1760. He writes on p. 512 : — 

Ad 46“ quaestionem, respond*© quod dam inter mortals* riveiet . 
B.M.D. Johanna Botnet et parti um oooidentalie et meridionalis 
hujuaoe provinciae Provicarii munua exoceret, praeter cetera 
oposcola, mierioni vaide utilia, sed menu tantom exarata, et 
catechiami parvi primam partem, ad baptism um usque inclusive 
prelo datam, atque inter Christianas istius provinciae uaitatam. 
Novum etiam Testamentum, a latino sinicum in idioma, a aanoto 
Matthaeo usque ad primum caput Epistolae B. Pauli Apostoli ad 
Hebraeos inclusive transtulerat ; sed morte praeventus, opus 
egregium a se susoeptum. abeolvere nequivit. lUustriasimus dein 
B.M.D. Ecrinensis [Mgr de Martillat], non solum Evangelium sancti 
Matthaei, jampridem a praefato Domino Bwmet elaboratum, 
adjectis iis, quae priinfc in versions omissa fuerant, correxit, . . .* 

From this it is clear that Basset had been translating the whole 
New Testament into Chinese, but had died when he had reached 
the end of the first chapter to the Hebrews (“ He had translated 
the New Testament also from Latin into the Chinese language, 
from S. Matthew as far as the first chapter of the Epistle of Blessed 
Paul the Apostle to the Hebrews inclusive ; but, prevented by 
death, was unable to finish the great work which he had under- 
taken."), and Mr Willeke points out that the ending at that place 
practically proves the identity of the Bloane MS. with the version 
of Basset, who he says, relying on official records, died at the age 
of forty-five at Canton in December, 1707. (Li, whose memory for 
European dates may well have been growing hazy after fifty yean, 
says (p. 417) that he had been buried in the cemetery of the Spanish 
Franciscans in 1706.) It seems then to be clear that Basset had 
made translations of the four Gospels — the Gospel of S. Matthew 

> It is very strange, and naturally lad Montuoci (aee below) to (Image aad 
greuodlem conjecture, that the version of Moaae SMS bad never been known in 

bom Ch‘#ng-tu on S August, 1741 : U seroit t eoubaiter, quo I’feude de cette 
Longue vint en vogue parmi lea Sfavana, ila deaouvriroient dana am Lima, dm 
roniMimanom stun utiles qne corieoam, ft la Retlgfcm en retirerait on avantage 
eseeotiel ; m eeroit la traduction dm Uvrm sacres, qui maaqnent abaolumcnt 
k I'KgUne de la Chine (8. Fourawnt. Umgwa* Srn mr um . . . Onmmalic* Duplex, 
Paris, 1742. prefers. p. [ill]). Father de Lappanot mya that the Bishop had 
been correcting Barnet's K Matthew in 17*4, with a reference to A. Lannay. 


p.7*. 



ted the Gospel . 


wood time (“ D. Ecrineni 
at Mewl Matthew, mode long ago by the aforesaid D. Basset, adding 
»W bed been left out in the first version. ’*) ; and there is no 
me n tio n of any Harmony of (hr Gotpds in this formal account of 


The year before, 30 May. 1759, he had written (p. 467) : . . . tot us 
mcubui in lectmne Kvangcliorum, totum per anni circulum, 
ptwut rumano m Miimeli exstant, noIk> interprets adhibito, juxta 
tradnetmoem t> Boati, primitivi quondam mei in Christo pa trig, 
e latino uniram in Untruam dudum factam, cum latino contuli ; 
•put to lectsme uhi reperi senxum litteraJem non sat bene express urn, 
vel juxta »tyium aim rum i.mstnictioncmve phrasium non apte 
appuaitiwn. jitnot mibi aptius viauin fuit. m*o in exemplari coni ge re 
studui. mtarti* Umni sin. rxeniplaribu* primariis. Hodie tandem 
l**® **»*»•• *'f M » iludum * usee pc ram absolvi. . . . Interim 

Tmtmff fntnntm rixbrem dii.tnm t ranacri bend um commisi. 

\* hr wax «t wiving the liturgical Gospels, he would probably be 
"WpMwg tliriii with the version of the complete Gospels and 
wmiM not Kefr nml to mention u Harmony. It muv be noted that 
U hail m hi» ,xewes. M ,n, or within reach, at least three " primary 
ropo, of lUl , vers, on ; anil it would he very interesting to 
*** hi. own com eorm te«i by an educated Chinese who was familiar 
with Utm hut tin. i. unfortunately impossible. For in reply to 
my .equine the Superior (lenera! of the Missions fttrangires in 
I art* «*•» must courteously sent me » letter from which I mav 
quote the blowing These tnmsUt.ons were not perfect, if one 
«n.V“ 7 » Wn,,en b >' M * r Dafcww : ‘ Here 

L-JlTT V £ , "" WP "* " r “ nn '‘ l vewion of th « Gospels 

“ WhMh ,hrr ” "*“>• mirtake. not yet 
iwutretwf aaamg wheh the Holy Ghoet translated bv the word 
a« hat mean. wind (letter of the Ulth September 1808). 

2c.tr. w “■*' bv *— >* *« 

r '' P l SW * «*>]• neither'in 

Z m ’ ‘ url h /r nt ‘ on “ ^ «****». 

. where it has never been mentioned. Two mi*i3ri!L 

ttum Setchnwn and at present in Pans declare »>,.« j , 

W * W>j •"» krel .to " 



reooxd only adds to tbe value of tbe manmwript in the BritiA 
Museum. la using the void JR/*y to translate “ Spirit " Beaaet 
wee following (perhaps oonaeioasly) the Nestorians of the eighth 
century, of. H. Havre t. La StHe ChrtHame ie Si n g a n -ftm, I, 
p. xxrv ; III, p. 46. Havret hesitated to translate Ftng as Bely 
Spirit ; bat tbe other Neetorian texts, found after his death, place 
that meaning beyond doubt. (See also p. SO below.) 

But to return to Li. On 19 March 1751 he had written in hia 
Journal (p. 168) : — 

Abeolvi componere historian) institutkmis aanctiaaimi aacnunenti, 
paeaionie, resurrectionis, et aaoenaioma Domini noetri Jean Christi, 
juxta traductionem novi testa ruenti a B.M.D. AwS, et oomoordiam 
Bvangelionun, in lingud vulgari. captui rudioram proportionatam, 
quam facilius et uberiori cum fructu christianorum, lege re valeam 
diebus passion i Domini conaecratia. 

(*' I have finished the composition of the atory of the institution 
of the moot holy Sacrament, of the Paasion, Resurrection, and 
Ascension of our Lord Jesus Christ, following the translation of the 
New Testament by Dom. Basset of blest memory, and a Harmony 
of the Gospels, in the vulgar tongue, fitted to the understanding 
of less educated persons, such as I may be able to read more easily 
and with richer fruit of Christians on days sacred to the Passion 
of the Lord.”) 

At first sight this may read as if Li had written both a Story 
and a Harmony of tkr GotpeU ; but on the whole proportionatam 
and quam in the singular number seem to refer to hiotoriam only, 
and leave concordiam to be governed by juxta rather than by 
componere. But if Li does not mean that he had written a Harmony 
himself, neither does he say that the Harmony which he used had 
been made by Basset, We have then evidence that Li had a Harmony 
at Ch'tag-tu in 1751 ; and we know that a Harmony, made by 
someone, had been prefixed to Basset’s version of the Acts and 
Epistles, in place of the four Gospels, beforfe the end of 1737 if not 
before 1707, and that a copy of this was in England in September 
1739. The coincidence of this with the fact that Li names the 
translation and a Harmony in one sentence is suggestive, and, if 
there is any force in what is said in the next paragraph below, the 
Harmony must be an integral part of Basset’s original draft. But 
thert is no direct evidence, as far as I know, that this Harmony 
was made by Basset himself, and on the other side is tbe fact that. 



SO a Mj a maaar t cnmn vnnov or thk nr TBmomr 
m wa bar* mco, bo Bormmy is named in the form*! account of 


bn btarary work. 

thr nn unusually wide spacing of the columns of 
character* in the manuscript (p. 24 shore) must, probably, be 
das to the arribe having been told to copy exactly an original so 
irnttfD ; and (be original would be most unlikely to have been 
written in art unusual and extravagant a way unless it was a first 
draft with much space allowed for interlinear corrections, which 
the author did not live to make. That there are no marginal titles 
may ahn he some support to this suggestion. And the Reverend 
O. W. ftheppard, who in The Romance of the Chinese Bible [1946] 
gives the fullest account of Slosne 3599 that has yet appeared, 
notes also on pp. fl and 10 that “ Spirit ” is translated by Feng, 
" H tod ' , (»' unrvmscunisl y confirtning the identity of the manu- 
scnpt with Hemet's version see p. 29 above) and that “ God ” 
B#M X t Tten-Cku but |b Shen. But lie is mistaken in thinking 
tha* the absence of Fi en t'hu makes it unlikely that the version 
nan have been .tone by " one of the Roman Catholic Missionaries 


Who went to < hina from huropc in the seventeenth century.” 
Tbe batlle whwh was raging at the very time that Basset was 
iransUtmg was not over the choice lie tween Shen and Tien-Chu, 
hut between Ti and T ien-Chu. and it may be that he chose the 
km n-mwH, and le*, controversial word .SAe* in hope of avoiding 
the dispute. |t„, vet ,he alm-ncc of TVs-CAu is not without 
iutemrt, for ,i „ tn,.- that he could not have used any term but 

7 c L Y , ,#Vn ,rn,,ns * f, ' r l7( ' 7 - in «‘V transcript 
made for kwal after 1707 Shen woukl, I think, alwavs have been 

“ ,ha ' • voar ' 7 February 1707, 
(he Ihipai iWree wh„ b mad, the use of T ien-Chu obligato^ for 

S tlTr ll* 71 T n puWwhwi b ? T ™ * Nanking 
,9 ° P l °>- ** « nray perhaps mmonably 
think that o«r manuwnpt d,ws not only give lWt 'aversion hot 

Ud STumlfter ST 7“ n T l v‘ ,r ‘ ft ° f tbat wn,ioD »Wch 

hml Ism kept after the .mhor « death unaltered at Canton. 


h W o ot been pWblr for me to impair h 
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much a— ad by Imk and Marshman, parts of whow version 
wase printed in 1B10 and whose & Matthew bad been sent to 
England in manuscript in 1807, aa by Banal ; though it ia flur to 
add that, after a far more detailed comparison of the two veraions 
than I have been able to make, the Reverend Q. W. Sheppard 
thinks that Morrison was very largely founded on Baaaet. Although 
he did not poeseas Basset’s version of the four Goepela, Morriaon 
knew the names which were used for the Evangelists because 
references are often given in the text of the Harmony ; and it may 
be of interest to compere theee and other names with the forma 
which he used in his own new version, and to note that, though he 
followed Basest in the use of Feng (e.g. Luke i, SO ; John m, 22 ; 
Romans i, 4 ; 2 Cor. xiii, 14) and of Shin, he did not think it 
necessary to keep all the old persons] names which had been 
familiar to Chinese Christians for at least seventy, if not for two 
hundred, years. 

The following table will show some of the changes made : — 


English Harmony Morrison 


Matthew 

*<#)* Ma-tou 

M £ Ma-tou 

Mark 

«(*)«» Ma-4rh-ku 

M # W MaArfa-k o 

I.uke 

m ha 

Lu-chia 

K M Lu-chia 

John 

mm 

Jo-wang 

£ ft) Jo-han 

English 


Morrison 

The Acts 


m *fr m 

Shih t‘u hsing chuan 

Theophilus 


* 

Ti-a-fei-k) 

Romans . 


m* 

Lo-ma 

Corinthians 


*r ** 

K‘o-lin-to 

Galatians 



fi-la-ti-ya 

Ephesians 


« mm 

l-fu-so 

Philippian* 



Pei-li-pi 

Ookxsians 


mm 

K'o-lo-so 

Tbeass Ionian* . 


Ti-sa-lo-ni-ya 

Timothy . 


mms. 

Ti-mo-ti 

Titus 


m % 

Tito 

Philemon 


mnn 

Fei-li-mta 

Hebrews . 


* it* 

Hsi-pi-liu 


Basset’s forms will be found on pp. 24-25 above. 
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Lmth than m namm (Jem*, the four Evangelista, Swat PmiI, 
I^ZT iUry. Kasaieth, and others) ere identical in B«et and in 

STCJf 8I« 

u* 1J07 ; but " Spirit " become* Shen, and God Tten-Lnu. 


PoeTHCJUPT 

I hare now received, through the kindness of Bishop T. K. 
Shea of Shanghai. » number of reference* to mentions or descrip- 
tion* either of Hlurn 3599 or of the Basset version from Father 
J, dr Uppercut 8.J of the Bureau Sinologique at Zikawei an 
follow* :■ 

William Moseley (of l/mr Burk by. Northanta). A memoir on the 
Important* and PracitaMtly of Irandoittuj and printing the Holy 
Xenptmrr «a thr Chinnr language, etf.. 2nd ed.. 1801 (reviewed in 
Omltrman '* Hag , UWl. |». 921). 

C U dr Murr. Ihatnhe dr Sihuik Bibltorum Yersionibus in 
l K<*ftW. .V«n/Mte S.S. tidj. Jud in Imp. Sinenri (in Nouveau 
Journal dr LtUrrnturr, 1798). reprinted Halle, 1805. pp. 68-82. 

W Milne. Hrtrmprrl. |82*>. pp. 55 sq. ; Chinese Repository, IV, 
1835. pp 251 Mf 

Adrien laiuial . Sulrhurn, 1920. 1. pp. 75, etc. 

Kenneth Utourrttr. Hul »} Christian Missions, 1929, pp. 190, 
■:»«». 312 

ti W Sheppard a paper read hrforv the N. China Branch 
K Id on 21 February, 1939 (reported in A'.-f. Daily News, 
22 February /Wierx dr la Commuuwn Bynadale. March, 1929, 
l*p 189 H| . (’Iwb Journal. April 1929, p. 214). 

TV important Tvferetwe to de Murr is obscure. If he printed 
anythin* about the MS. m 1798. he must have rewritten it for the 
2nd edition of Nalrtmr in 1*15 (IV-fare. 1 May. 1804), for it is 
there bawd on a km* artn-le by Antonio Mnntucci (a transcriber 
to the East India Company!, “ An Account of an Evangelical 
I'htmwr Manuscript in the British Museum”, in The Gentleman', 
Mmgannr for tVtober, 1801 pp. 881 7, and November, pp. 991-2. 
Mrwttim print* an elaborate analysis of the Harmony (p. 992 ; 
de Mbit. pp. 70 «). which u an important addition to mv own 
H * ** hm » th ** « “ <«mpo»d of 213 sections or Jensons 
ear* wrth . rafrrvo or »« Gospel, chapter, and verse. F.ther de 
Uppnmtt say* that thr Harmony was made by Jean Su (p. 28 



above), with a reference, which I have been ratable to verily, to 
A. Laimay, 8m t dm m, I, p. 74. 

Finally, the following notee of Botnan Catholic rereions of the 
Bible is derived directly or indirectly from Father de Lappamnt's 
letter : — 

Basset’s version was not finished. There is no oopy of it at Zilcawei, 
or, m far as is known, elsewhere in China. 

Louis de Poirot (1735-1814) translated tire greater part of the 
Bible into colloquial (vuigairr) Chinese and into Itanohu about the 
year 1790. This version, of which at least two M8. copies seem to 
exist, included the whole Bible except the Prophets, of which only 
Isaiah, Daniel, and Jonah appear. (Leave to translate the Bibb 
bad been obtained from the Pope by N. Trigault early in 1610.) 
Pfister, pp. 113. 966-9. 

The New Testament, complete, tr. Joseph Hsiao 8.J., 1930. 

The Four Gospels and Acts, tr. Laurent Li 8.J., 1897, etc. 

The Four Gospels, “ unis, trad aits, et oommentfe ” by Ms 
Hsiang-po. " A commission is now working at Peking on a new 
translation of the whole Bible, of which a part has already been 
printed.” 


sasa. asasb MS » 



The Doaf-So'n Genius and the Evolution 
of Cham Art 

Bt K. 0. QUARITCH WALES 
(PLATES VI aid VII) 

S INCE publishing my general theory of cultural differentiation 
in 0 water India 1 I have read M. Stem’s important book 
L'An 4u Ckimpa (Paris, 1942). His new chronology 1 provides 
a firmer huts from which to operate than was hitherto available ; 
*» I propose now to make a more detailed analysis from the point 
of view of testing my conclusions as to what caused the Cham 
evolution to uke the particular direction it did. 

This entails ciamming the material so that it may reveal the 
aitmo of tl»e genius peculiar to Cham art, since modem research 
has tcn.u.1 1<> slow it is local genius that guides the general course 
of ait evolution Tliat there is good primn facit reason for believing 
that genius is ‘he [Jong No n genius, not however to the evoW io n 
of a Han element m probably lesser degree, 1 have already indicated. 
And t.. the ectdenr* | previously adduced it may be added that 
I»r Janse m hu. recent Iss.k ha* pointed out that Dong-so’n 
wmwms have !«•„ found not only in neighbouring Tonkin but even 
« twain territory * 

, U'We Ukmg primarily for evidence of the guiding action of the 
Ikwig do n genius in the Cham evolution. 1 shall also look for any 
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the guiding genius of Khmer ut, eo far m it remains constant, in 
the Older Megshthic, end that of Chnm art ia perhaps mainly the 
Dong -So ’n. comparison ia likely to provide a more clear-cut tent 
of my theory than oompariaon with Indo-Javaneae art, whose 
genius would seem to include all three elements, Older Megal i t h ic. 
Dong -So 'n, and Han. While during the earlier periods the position 
is often obscured by the intensity of Indo-Javaneae influences on 
Khmer art and of Indo-Javaneee and Khmer influences on Cham 
art, I shall show that later such direct and intereating oompariaon* 
can be made. 

M. Stern provide* well-organized data for architectural deooration 
and for sculpture. If the former proves the more fruitful it is perhaps 
because the principles involved are leas complex and here we can 
distinguish more clearly the working of the local genius. We know 
that Older Megalithic art. as it survive* among the Nagaa of Assam, 
for example, is characterized by s liking for circles, rosettes, and 
other simple juxtaposed designs : Dong-So’n art, well known both 
from ancient bronzes and modem survivals, shows a love of com- 
plicated spirals, circles linked by tangents, meanders, etc. 

Now, as I mentioned in my previous article, we have no reason 
to suppose that the impact of the various waves of Indian influence, 
though very widespread, was uniform throughout Greater India . 1 
So wc cannot assume that each art started with the same supply of 
Indian capital, either qualitatively or quantitatively. Take a 
specific motif, which we shall see is of critical importance, the 
rather complicated recalcitrant spiral motif or “scroll with 
recurved volutes It is rather rare in early Indian art (it 
occurs at Bhuinara),* and so there is no reason for surprise that 
while it is known in eighth century Indo-Javanese * and Primitive 
Khmer art, it does not occur in the earliest art of the Chains. Had 
the Indiana brought it to Champa, it could hardly have failed to 


1 It is pertly doe to thU that the arts of the weetern team, though purely 
eoleaial Indian nanifeetotjoas, yet abow a reodfniable individuality. Ia the 
e— am aone any initial dae nvrt iat fon . dependent on the r ela t ive pr op ortfoaofthe 



Inomm the vogue then, aa it did in Java ; for * foliage motif w 
•bvioodr cognate to the D°ng-8o*n epirala would sorely bm 
■mda instant appeal. Now, lipuficantly enough, t ho ug h occurring 
mnty m the Primitive Khmer art, e.g. of 8ambor, whew it ia 
heavily and badly executed,’ thie motif made little immediate 
ap poul to the Khmer*, who preferred that typical Indian motif, 
w ■iilm|iriii I in Greater India, the aerie* of alternating flowers, 
lntiTH|r~ and pethapa circles and equaree (a simple pair of volute* 
jeenad to each of thme).* This motif accorded well with Older 


Mesalil hir taeto and lent itself to development aa roeettea or 


Thia brings as to an interesting point. The Chams, though denied 
the scroll with recurved volute* by their particular Indian gurus, 
asam to have linn* their utmost to put a curving effect into those 
Indian motifs they did receive. M. .Stern, without suggesting any 
mason, recognises this when, in noting that the Chams eventually 
m e w i ve d th* scroll with recurved volutes from Java early in the 
tenth ocntnry, he says “ L'ivolution avait dljfc amen£ k dee formes 
aasas analogues, bien que trailfes tout diffcremment 

It is of no less significance to find that the Khmers acted quite 
otherwise. Not only did they neglect the scroll with recurved volutes 
as originally received from India. Once they had absorbed it more 
deeply as the result of strong lndo Javanese influence in the ninth 
century, the actum of their own genius began to break it up into 
mutated motifs, a process completed in the art of the Bayon.* 
To this point I shall have occasion to return. 

Tbs Cham tendency to put a curving or waved effect into the 
Indian decretive nu.uU ran be seen aa archee, pilasters, and 
hum develop from the virtually Indian forms of the eighth century 
through th* Hoa la. and Ddng-dxu Vng style* of the ninth and early 
put of the tenth oanturv the Utter being the style in which local 
paw attains its greatest activity .* 

In the Cham Karty Style «* find an Indian type arch* ornamented 
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with fct w, though when it aids in nftsssi (base tom outwsids, 
p er h ap s owing to the Hu ahmut in tbs Cbm ganias as I km 
j a a w w d y su gg es t ed. In the Hos-bi Sfcyfe this aurty type of arch 
ehsagea (through the intermediary of Pr. Dumre! Knp) * to • nniqaa 
type of opening with wndnisting edges, the apeoe between the 
edges being filled with parallel undulating foliage stems endin g 
here and there in volutes.* It is not this invasion of foliage, which 
happens also in Primitive Khmer art as Indian control sl ack ens , 
but the wMfwfolMp character of the decoration and opening that 
is significant here. In the DAng-dsuVng Style, apart from a 
development of the ends of the outer stems into five big floral 
motile, the main difference is the catting up of the leaves of the 
parallel stems into little hooks.* This gives a characteristic 
“ vermicnlated ” appearance of overcrowded tortuosity and prolific 
vitality very different from the classic plainness of early Cham art.* 

The pilaster decoration shows a well-marked evolution from 
the Indian losenge and flower motif in the Early Style,* by way of 
a stem with leaves on each side evidently evolved from this, to an 
undulating stem, often divided, which is already established in 
the Hoa-lai Style • And in the Dtag-dxu’o’ng Style it is this 
undulating motif that develops most significantly. Its leaves are 
broken into verauculated hooks which curl into right and left 
volutes (Plate VI) in such manner that through internal evolution the 
Cham decoration here attains by a different route very much the 
same effect that Indo-Javanese art had reached more immediately, 
owing to its having received the Indian scroll with recurved volutes. 

In the fries* the significant development, very special to the 


> Stem. pL 23 : Panneotier. /.'Art XW Primutif, pi. lxi. 

• Bum. pL 24 j /<?„ i. tg. 21. 
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» la pawing it Bar noted Out Urn arch (in lintel or padlaamo. bams) is ana 
of the BOB diattoctto ft* tan* of each of the gnat anUteotnra of the eastern 
Mae of Greater India, although wa an prarented bum comparing all three at 
the aw period became the epecifle character at the Khmer arch ie tempcrarflr 

that in each art the diatiactir* charact e r of the arch JaoowliBhthiih due to 
the natare of the ganitae (aiding the davelopmant of (hat partfoaisr amUtaatnral 
weather, Drang- 80 in the case of the nndtdathy eermieoiatsd Chaa anh, Han 
in the OaM Jaranam tUm-wmh m w arch, and Oidrr Ifcgaiithfe in the tjrgfcal 
nhpaaieh of the Khaara. 
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Cham, is lbs dmg » that coom shout is whst wwe in the Buriy 
8trk rf-p ^ ludisn garlands . 1 In becoming equally curved above 
uni faabw, they now mrabb rather an undulating band or meander 
pa ttern so that their origin is lost sight of. Already apparent in 
the Style of Hoa lai * this metamorphosis is complete in the Ddng- 
dsn'o'ng Style (Plat* VI). Very different is the Khmer treatment of 
^. 4 ^ M may be well seen in the evolution of the lintels.* They tend 
to sur vive as isolated foliage loops still often separated by pendants. 

I will now consider the sculpture corresponding to these decorative 
atyhw. The rarlwwt Cham sculpture has been termed by M. Stem 
" revivified Gupta 1 would emphasise the “ revivified ” while 
bring lew certain that by this date, the eighth century, Cham 
sculpture had not also abeortird sonic Pallava influence. That 
at bust serins to he indicated in the somewhat later Hoa-lai sculpture, 
by such features as the broad shoulders and some details of dress 
and ornament * Hut the Chants no more blindly imitated Indian 
art than dwi the Khmer* As Miu has said, they lived it. If they 
did not at this stage innovate much, it is perhaps not only because 
of the control of the Alarms, especially with the deity sculpture, 
hut Wause little innovation is possible when the mind is con- 
centrated »n teaming At first local genius is mainly occupied with 
rhtrwtng the more acceptable. Innovation by mouliling or invention 
"WW later It came to the « luuns later in the ninth century. The 
sculpture of ltfmg -dru'o’ng. like its architet turul ornament, is 
iwigiusnl by fttertt * as the most original «»f all Chan) art. 

Jwl here an apparent difficulty presents itself. How. one may 
aak. can we aarribe to this Ihma So n genius both the physically 
fotiwful sculpture of IVmg-il/u o’ng and the vital but graceful and 
•vfiiwal sculpture »f Central Java in whirl, the Dong-So’n genius, 
capable as it was of both naturalistic and stylised representation, 
w*ws to play s targe though not exriusivr part ? 

Indirect hints thrown out by I)r. Heme Geldern * plus recognition 
that it » primarily Ha cHcryy that local genius brings to the handin g 
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of foreign influence*, are suggestive. So long sg Indian thought- 
control remains strong this energy is sublimated towards spiritual 
ends, spirituality being the prime characteristic of Indian civilisa- 
tion. But when local genius gains power to mould, its energy makes 
rather for expression of the physical, in aooordanoe with aims now 
more concerned with the attainment of worldly rewards. 

We see the unchecked physical! ty of the Dong-So’n genius at 
work in the non-Indianired highly dynamic sculptures of Paaemah 
in Sumatra and perhaps in somewhat similar figures from Tonkin . 1 
But in the earliest Cham art such exuberance has been harnessed 
to spiritual ends. Hence it ia that we get the impression of its being 
“ revivified Gupta ”, the Indian-looking sculpture here regaining 
a vitality its prototypes had not known since the time of the 
Mathura school. It is this same spiritually directed exuberance in 
all but the most placid because sacrosanct Buddha figures that 
gives Central Javanese art the delicacy and grace, and especially 
the perfection of detail, that are the essence of its original quality.* 

In Champa by the ninth century forceful physicality is already 
coming to the fore as a result of a less intense and direct Indian 
influence than Java experienced. In East Java, once Indian control 
hail been thrown off,* the local genius was even freer, than in 
Champa, to express its vitality in terms of physical strength. 
Compare a Dfing-dxu’o’ng dvarapala * with a typical East 
Javanese relief figure. Forceful physicality is common to both. 
If a genius in large part Dong-So’n could, under different conditions 
of Indian influence, be responsible both for the delicate sculpture 
of Borobodur and the very different East Javanese relief figure, 
there is no great difficulty in believing that the Dong-So’n geniua 


• Juw, op. riu, pL 3ft. 

* IV Ollier Ihpiillie element in Indo-Javanese, as a in Khmer art, was intrin- 
im% lea abb to release its pent ap force beca m e of its more primitive technique. 
But once it learnt bom the Indiana how to express itself. Ha form also manifested 
itself as har niw a nd to spiritual ends w he ne v e r Indian or Central Javanese influence 
was strong, but mom physically as local genius smarted itself. Tbs latter sun 
be distinctly seen ia those periods of Khmer art in which local genius was most 
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of tt» sculpture of Dflog-dxuVn*. 

Any tWMMDca of indigenous culture in Champa at this juncture 1 
waa preveoted by the arrival about the end of the ninth century 
ofanewaud pwofsl wave of Indo- Javanese influence. Amounting 
m a mum to a new and re vi tainted wave of Indian influence, this 
had an immense effect Affecting Khmer art at the beginning of 
(until oratory it seem* not to have reached Champa until nearly 
a natatory later. It t* difficult to be cure to what extent these Indo- 
ferenta- influence* came to (Tutmpa direct, as M. Stem appears 
%o suppose, an<l to what «n«nt they came via Cambodia, as they 
may well have done in part. This is suggested by their later arrival 
and the fart that a certain amount of Khmer influence came at 
the came time 


Anyhow I would nut be so onnHrnl about attributing such 
rx mannas initiative to the Cham" as M. Stem is. when he says 1 
that at the end of the DAng-dauVng jwnixl they were searching 
fat new inspi rates) in foreign arts Conscious initiative on the part 
of enlightened individuals was no doubt occasionally a factor in 
South Kart Asia But. judging by results, the rule would seem 
to be that, as foreign influence ebbed. and failing a new stimulus 
from without, a j*a*ple tended to work increasingly in their own 
war. We do not know what the Oiams were thinking at this time. 
But then (wAomowr can hardly be regarded aa other than a response 
lo what appealed to them in the intense stimulus of the Indo- 
J a van sa c wave of influence 


Tha Cham art at the MreS'nn A, Style (tenth and early eleventh 
eantwry) has changed in an aatonwbing manner from what preceded 
»l However, sum- harmony ta jireserveil because local genius is 
•tall selecting and governing the execution, evolution in the strict 
—u s e mmturaee. There is as yet no extreme foreign acculturation, 
la the field of architectural ornament it is not surprising to find 
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that the eonO with recurved volutes bow has pride of place . 1 
With it thus appear to have been introduced one or two other 
typical Iado-Javaneee motile.* Borrowing* bom the Khmen are 
more restricted and are such that like the curved pediment frame 
and several rather minor deoorative motifs.* they do no violence 
to established Cham taste. The ndjga is rejected after a very tentative 
trial in pediment bum,* and there is no sign of any attempt to 
introduce the Khmer temple-mountain at thia period. 

The sculpture of the Mi-S’on At Style has an eleganoe and grace 
which Stern regards as a ** reaction against ” the DAng-dsuVng 
type.* I would prefer to describe it a* a response to the earns stimuli 
that at this time so profoundly affected the architectural decoration, 
namely the Central Javanese. Thia influence ia 1 think very evident 
in the soft yet lively modelling of the beautiful apmro* and in 
certain details of her drees and of that of the other figures on tho 
famous Tra-kieu pedestal.* The Dong-8o’n energy, controlled 
by a sudden influx of Indo-Javaneee influence, has been almost 
suddenly diverted from more physical and crude expression to a 
surprising sweetness and spirituality. Yet what we see is decidedly 
a Cham work. 

After a period of pronounced foreign influence such as this, when 
learning rather than modifying ia the governing activity, we might 
expect that local genius would once more oome to the fore, as it 
did in the DAng-dzuVng Style, moulding what has been accepted 
and thus once more emphasizing the continuity of the evolutionary 
direction. Such at least would appear to be the rule in what may 
be called a normal evolution and it is certainly so in Khmer art. 
In her book L'Art Khmer (p. 126) the late Mme de Coral BAmusat 
brings out clearly the alternation of periods when new decorative 
themes flourished with periods when (she considered) the art lay 
relatively dormant. But innovation based on the acceptance of 
foreign motifs is not the only criterion of the art’s activity. It ia 
during the intervening periods that local genius most actively 
moulds what has been borrowed so as to conform increasingly to 
the main trend of the evolution. Thus we find in these so-called 
“ phases de sommeil ” in Khmer art (Prei Khmeng, Bakheng, 
Koh Ker, KJAang, Ba pb non, and Bayou) such characteristically 

>(Mam.rL»l;/C..ii,ag.4a i «dpl.ctTi. • Stars, pp. S7, s& 
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K hmer dmb pni tt u * tendency toward* decoration with 
nmriiBrni uu-tadibg increased emphasw on the central motif of 
hotel*, or the br eaking up of complicated motifs based on spirals, 
monumental quality of the statuary and accelerated 
growth of the temple-mountain. In Champa, on the contrary, 
we Ibid no such renewal activity of the local geniua after the 
Mt Ho'n A, perxel of strong foreign influence. Instead we get 
decadent’*'. By the year a.i>. 1000, that marie* the start of the 
ttaOMtam to the Style of Binh-<linh, we are at the beginning of 
<i,.« long penod of decay that brings steady deterioration until 
the virtual end of Cham art in the seventeenth century. If we look 
l» ]*>lit»rml history for a cause we find it in the events which led to 
the first dismemberment of the Cham kingdom in A.I>. 1069. 

• tbvmusly internal disruption and the misfortunes of war strike 
at the vitality of local genius ruther than at intensity of foreign 
inf! «*• nr* Tor (attar i* apt to (*■ increased, though not in a manner 
likely to brnWit harmonious evolution. Thus while in its decline 
Chsrn art i* marked primarily bv those twin symptoms of exhaustion 
simplife-attoti and reduplication there seem* to have been a 
grant increase of Khtuer influence in the twelfth century. This 
naturally reached a peak in the period of Javavarman VIl’s conquest 
amt annexation ( I It* l |«an). 

Thw later Khmer influeme is distinguishable from that of the 
Mi Hu'n A, per**! (>v ihr failure of locul genius to exercise power 
of ae lection Thu* in the Tour* d'Ivoire tuup u and garudaa seem 
aa though literally copied from » K Inner temple. 1 The super- 
structure of the somewhat earlier Hu'ng-thanh temple closely 
resemble* that of an Angkor Wat tower * In the terraced basement 
of the Timm d'Arsrnt (probably first half of the twelfth century) 
the Cham* appear to be copying the Khmer temple-mountain 
which had no previous place in their tradition* Side by side with 
signs it i decadence. Khmer influence is vary evident also in the 
Mtah^tnh sculpture.* tine gets the impression that in accepting 
the Khmer cultural pattern almost unchanged the ('hams were on 
the verge of eumpbta acculturation. From this fate, however, 
s ub sequent political develop me nts saved them. 

But if ("bain genie*, by the sad of the twelfth century, was 

* !W. ft. W. : tr . pkL stall sad gnu B. 
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certainly weakening, it was by no means in total abeyance. Hus 
could fcaidly be more clearly seen than by comparing (Plato VII) a 
Cham lintel of this (Binh-dinh) period, with a contemporary Khmer 
lintel of the seoond part of the Bayon Style. As 8 tern implies, 1 * 
the former is not just a copy of the Bayon lintel but is an exact 
translation of it into Cham terms. And in confronting the two 
(now that the masking effect of Indo-Javaneae influences has been 
left far behind) I am able to make that demonstration of the con- 
trasting working of the Khmer and Cham genii to which I looked 
forward. 

In both arts local genius had been at work since the beginning, 
seeking to select and then to mould foreign motifs, each in its own 
particular way. Now, in the Bayon lintel we see the tendency of 
the Khmers to break up an originally imported foliage motif based 
on spirals, so as to give the effect of almost isolated circles each 
crowned by a tall triangle ; it is the eventual triumph of the Older 
Megalithic love for simple juxtaposed motifs. In the Cham transla- 
tion we get a no less determined effort to aooentuate the spiral 
while the unacceptable triangles are discarded. Even the lines of 
the monster’s jaw and brow are undulated, while his pointed crown 
is gone. If this Cham lintel is, as is agreed, essentially baaed on 
the Khmer lintel, how else can we explain its peculiar variation 
from the model except by supposing that the persistent Pong -So 'n 
liking for spiral designs is making itself felt f 

Though these two lintels afford the opportunity of making a 
striking comparison, I hasten to add that the opposing trends 
noticed are widespread and deep-seated in the two arts. Thus 
the Khmer trend can be seen clearly in the pilaster evolution. 
We shall now analyse it a little more closely in order to understand 
the nature of the change involved. In the Khmer pilaster decoration 
the original type of scroll with recurved volutes, as borrowed from 
Central Java,* and aa found in Indian art, is definitely copied in 
the Style of Prah K6 * and again at Banteai Srei. 4 That is to say 
the volutes come off an unbroken undulating stem so that the eye, 
being carried along it, gets the impression primarily of a continuous 
meander form (even though in the Khmer versions disregard for 
this effect is already shown by allowing the pilaster mouldings to 


1 Blare, p. SB. « E4. CfaMKUKalMM.8tera.pl. ta. 
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tommtk nMtto upon the stem). By the style of Baphwm* 
• awfad dwy has come about which i* completed in the style 
at Bayou.* Kow the continuous undulating stem has disappeared 
and each vohrt* spring* from it* neighbour. The eye, instead of 
carried no, tend* to follow the curve of each volute so that 
am gets the effect of a barely connected aeries of circles, which is 
|i ii nil i hr the effect that has been remarked in the case of the 
Bsyoa lintel. A further stage is some times reached in the Bayon * 
or «tm in the Angkor Wat Style, 4 where the volutes turn into 
barely connected and finally into completely separated medallions. 

In Cham art no such trend can be discerned. Nor is them even 
any tendency (aa at Koh Ker and Banteai Srei) to allow the pilaster 
moulding to encroach upon the stem. Most significant is the fact 
that even in the Btnh-dinh Style, where there is so much imitation 
of on« temporary Khmer art, the stress on the undulating stem is 
rigorously maintained. Another good example of this is seen in 
the decoration of the ten-armed statue of Siva from the Tours 
d’ Argent in the MuW* timmet (M.G. 18130). 

I limit* if it could lie seriously objected that the trend towards 
ewclm. etc , in Khmer design is but the tendency towards simplifica- 
tion observable in all arts as they decline. In the first place the 
trend w established quite by the Baphuon 8tyle when Khmer art 
area approaching its xenith. Secondly , were we to admit simplifica- 
tmi as a possible factor, we should find that the Chains simplify 
wry differently from the Khmer*. In the later Cham art we find, 
aa is well known, that manuarnpt » (i.e. simplified spirals) are the 
overwhelmingly preponderant decorative motif. The Binh-dinh 
atjrW dragon in the Muafc Uuimet (M.O. 18901), for example, is 
dsnwafanl mainly with manuscript sa and rows of little cork-screw 
hha motifs, both quite foreign to Khmer art. Even in decay the 
Dnogdfe'n spirit gives distinction to Cham design. 
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p 20, bet line. Older MsgaWhic tt 
monuments survive. the pier* to look for them would In w 
lnoo. the earlier home of lb K Knurs. and front lb point of v*»w of psehbtasy 

p. 24, L IS. '• pkmam tradition.” Tin Kbm p fomm tradition wan ponlbly 
being imitated by Ike Chama when a fiiva temple waa rot up on the Mount Vagran 
<1 Ki-tio’a group 0) in tin raiddb of tin twelfth century. And, aa we bare aeon, 
tin terraced faaaa of tin Tow* d' Argent b an eritbnt imitation of tin Khmer 
temple- mountain of about tin eame period. But, ooe may repeat, tbeea were 
co a on tb H y late borrowings. foreign to Cham tradiUoo. 
p. U. n. 2. Superseded by tin preaent article. 

p 17, L g " second period " Khmer sculpture. By thb rather outmoded 
expression I waa referring to the atylea of Angkor Wat and tha Bayon. 
p. 28. L 2. For ” eighth " nod “ late eighth aad ninth ", 
p. SI, l It " Strong influx of Indo-Jara 
It b noteworthy that little MaUytnbm aad apparently nt 
architecture of the Oentral Ja rene a e atyb were Introduo 
time. But these influences had bean brought to Jara in quite different looal 
rireumatanrea (me P r ofe ss or V, I). K. Bosch's netsdy of tha Ligor inscrip ti on 
in TijdtcXrtfl, LXXl. L 1M1) aad under mors intense Indian influence. Moreover 
what had thus been accepted virtually under dunes was soon to provoke reaction. 
In Cambodia the influence of the short Javanese conquest, and of Jayavarman XI. 
who was evidently no lover of the deibndne, wae sufficient only to b 
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rTIHR collections of Tradition compiled by Al-Bu&iri and Muslim 
JL an eooaidewd to be more authoritative than any other. 
Ibn al-Qattb says : “ Their book* are the soundest after the mighty 
B o o k of Ood." * Moat Muslims consider Al-BuJjjarfs §ahVi to be 
the mot * authoritative of the two, but there have been some who 
have egpnwsed • preference for Muslim's. AbO *Ali al-IJusain b. 
'AH al-XaisAbttrf is quoted a* saying : “ There is no book under 
the fare of heaven sounder than the book of Muslim b. al-JJajjaj.” * 
Ihn al ^alih **y* that if this merely mean* that Mualim did not 
imitate AHtufebari in giving statements in his headings unaccom- 
panied by an • rn&d, there is no harm ; but if it means that the 
book itself is sounder, it is to lie refuted. Al-Nawawl remarks that 
Muslim's Sakik ha* an advantage over AJ-BuJsharfs because he 
give* all the lines of transmission when lie mentions a tradition, 
whereas Al Bu^aii repeat* traditions in different places, aome- 
umaw giving one line of transmission and sometimes another.* 
Al tlb»babi quotes Ihn Tqda to the effect that Al-Bukhari some- 
timra makns the mistake of mentioning a man on one occasion by 
bis name and <m another by his 1-unyn and imagining that there 
are two men. whereas Muslim rarely makes an error. 4 But 
A1 Ufeahabf shows that he himself considers Al-Bujdiari to be 
super**. for aftet mentioning the wonl* of Al>£i ‘AH al-Naisabttri 
quoted above, be remarks laconically : “ Perhaps Al-Bu k^ari 's 

Sakik bail not reache.) AbO ’All." In addition to Abtt ‘Ali. some 
of the Majfenb are said to have preferred Mualim ; but the 
gMMM] view is that, while the two are of the highest authority 
Al Bu&arS‘* takes first place * 

In collecting in formal am regarding the transmission of Muslim’s 
{hhU 1 bare been dependent on three main sources : Al-Nawawl, 
&«rA v SsiU Mm fan, i, pp. 5-8 ; Abtt Bakr b. gfeatr, Fihriaa, 
pp. and Muhammad b Ibrahim al-Sjalihl. Kitab al-imti’ 

(sf isms'), mdimhflr, It. ?s-86.* 
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Mabyi ahDta AM Zakariyi' Yafcyt b. gfaaraf al-Nawawl * 
(431-675/1 233-1277) was • very famous jurat and traditionist 
whom work is well known. He was s iSfcbTt doctor of great industry 
and anditioo who wrote important works on Tradition, including 
his commentary on Muslim's in the introduction to arhidi 

be gives information regarding the transmission of the text. He 
confines himself to his own line of transmission, which he declares 
to be the authoritative one in his neighbourhood, end he mentions 
the line through Al-QslanisI, but does not pursue it beyond the 
beginning of the fifth century. He quote# Ibn al-§alab (577-643/ 
1181-1345) * ns indicating that by his time and for a long period 
before it, the connected transmission of the $ak W is not important. 
It is enough for practical purposes to have a written copy which has 
been guaranteed by two authorities who have compared it with 
numerous others. This opinion is reasonable, but the inclination 
to get the §ah\ h •through an unbroken chain endured, as Al-Nawawt 
himself illustrates and as, indeed, Ibn al-§alab himself says. 

Aba Bakr Muhammad b. Rfesir b. 'Umar b. g&allfa • (502-576/ 
1 100-1 179) belonged to Seville. There is no record of his travelling 
abroad, but he met many authorities on Tradition in Spain and 
corresponded with others. He learned traditions either by word 
of mouth or by correspondence from over a hundred JtaHh*. 
a list of whose names he compiled. He was a distinguished tradi- 
tionist, grammarian, and philologist of wide learning. Abul Hasan 
b. Mughlth, one of his ^oiJtAs, was so pleased with bis ability as 
a student that he uttered the neat phrase, " Abft Bakr b. Rl^sir 
is Khair b. Khair ’* (Good the son of Good). In writing hia 
books he is said to have spared no pains in assuring himself of their 
accuracy. The result was that when he died they sold st very high 
prices. 

The identity of the author of Kil&b wai-intiff is 

unknown. The form AlShalibI 4 is doubtful, and it is not 
clear whether the name which appears at the end of the M8. with 
the date 701/1302 is that of the author or of the copyist. But 
whoever the author was, he was s man of wide learning and great 

• 8mQakaM.r«A,i*.U0C; Mmye. JtUm. Hi, $94 1 

•dl srAtp-A 

» QfeahaM. TO*, hr. IM f. ; Al-PsbM. Bm qj p* m l m mt lmm iu So. Ill, Ibo 
aKIssart. OUfa I MU* a. No. SM, 
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4steg quotation# and other details, aadk&m been 
Nmk by it* accuracy. The Mtbor derive* moet of hie information 
rrmrli-r the tm*nu*we of Muslim's from Abul Q iiritn 

ab'Amfl who pot it from hi* (ether Abul 'Abbee al-'Anfl (667-ASS/ 
I1U-13M). 1 have found no information about Abul Qaeim. 1 
Hie father • ia tecopnieed aa a traditkmiat, being called a mrnsrnd 
by AI*Tmbuktl. He beard tradition* from a number of anthoritiea 
- n — . p whom were Abfi Muhammad ‘Abdallah b. Muhammad b. 
AH b. XWtaltth al Bajrl al-Mari (606-691/1112-1196), and Abfi 
Bakr b. 5t»ir ; but Ibn fifeair’a name doee not appear in any 
of the chaina tn the M8. Al-lJ«jrI,* in whom the various lines 
rwavarpe, waa a very noted authority. He belonged to Akneria, 
bat hia family m aaid to have come originally from Toledo. He 
rejected offer* of influential position* in Almeria and Murcia, and 
eventually made Ceuta hi* home, where he wa* visited by large 
number* because of hia " high " isnad, hia reliability, accuracy 
end insight regarding Tradition. A degree of sainthood was attri- 
buted to buu. U is recorded that at the time when he died there 
waa a drought, but that after prayers for rain were offered at hie 
funeral in virtue of hi* merit*, there wa* a copious fall that night. 

In UarwtmUtng work# of Tradition, authority of some kind ia 
nameurY. It may therefor* he useful here to mention three words 
eonorcied with this subject which will appear later. (1) lySxa. 
When a 4«‘4A is satisfied that hi* pupil knows what he has trans- 
mitted t« hire, he may say something like this, “ I give you licence 
far such and such a book," This is the beet type of ijdta. 
la other type* the person or the book may not be so clearly specified, 
which ia not «> satisfactory. 4 (2) Afundwaia. This word comes 
from the verb meaning to hand over. The gives the pupil 

hw own ropy. «e one which has been compared with it, and say* 
ameb wools as. ” This is what I heard (or transmit) from so »"<t so, 
m transmit it frum me '* This i* the b«t type of munlirgfn, ui it k 
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really a eomhmation of onwiiwfa aad tpis*.* (3) Wijiim. One 
may find a book in the haadwritmg of a containing traditions 

which ha transmitted. The findar may aero have met him, or he 
may have met him bat not heard him transmitting these traditions, 
and be has no Licence to transmit them. la such circumstances 
be cannot say. “ So aad so said." He most say, 44 1 found (mad) 
in the handwriting of so and so.” 1 

Muslim’s SaAUk has been transmitted through two main lines, 
that of Abfi Ishaq Ibrahim b. Muhammad b. Sufyin (d. 308/929) 
and that of Aba Muhammad Ahmad b. ‘All al-Qal&niat. From 
various sources one gathers that many people transmitted traditions 
from Muslim, but whether this refers to the whole SoASk is not made 
clear. Al-Mawawl. in his Biographical Dictionary, mentions some 
people who transmitted traditions from Muslim and says that there 
were others, but although he mentions Ibn Sufyin and Al* 
QalinisF in his commentary on the $aAih, he mentions neither of 
them here.* Al'Qfeahabl also mentions a number, including Ibn 
Sufyin, but not Al-QalanisL 4 Al-'Asqalinl does the same.* But 
while various people are said to have transmitted from Muslim, 
Ibn Sufyin and Al-Qalinisl are the only ones who are generally 
recognized as authoritative transmitters of the $ahih. At later 
stages in the various chains one comes across many who received 
the SaAiA from authorities, and there is no reason to doubt the 
information. Biographical notices give many such instances. But 
if one tried to amass all such notea, the attempt to trace the trans- 
mission would become very confused. It therefore seems best to 
confine the treatment to the three authorities quoted, as they give 
a sufficient variety of transmitters. 

Ibn Surrlw’s Version 

Ibn Sufyin finished hearing the ISak *A from Muslim in NaisibOr 
in Ramadin, 257 * (July-August, 871), i.e. about four years before 
Muslim's death. Ibn al-$alab »» quoted by Al-Nawawi as indicating 

> ibid., teoff. 

• IhfcL, lea. A falter account of the whole subject it given b jr AJN.wuwt in 
“ Le Ttqrib <fe En Ntwwwi". Jewrua/ A mt* i f. .Me fa, voL 17, KMC; cf. 
Oolduber, Mu A. Stud., lx, 188 ff. 

• p. 580. 

• ToA. U.U0. 

• Ttk&skoidok&a, x, isa. 

• AUfawmwt, i, p. 7 ; Iba nkrim, f. 100. 
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■ defat in the Ibn Baffin version. 1 This spplw* to throe portions 
in - HWi be wd the voids 'an MutUm instead of aJekbarand Muslim, 
or kWdsflmd Muslim, without indicating how he got them, whether 
by way at licence to transmit {yarn), or by taking them from a 
written copy {vijSda). The portions are (1) xv, 318-426 ; (2) xxv, 
1-xxvii, 6 ; (3) xxxiii, i.Vsxxiv, 9. This version is transmitted 
through two men. AbQ Ahmad Muhammad b. ls& b. ‘Amrfiya 
al-JaMd!' (e. 288-368/909-979) and Aba Bakr Muhammad b. 
Ibrihlta al-Kisil (d. 384/994, or 385/995). 


1. Ai-JulOdTi Text 

Al-JuHkdTs text is transmitted by three lines, those of ‘Abd 
sMjjiflr b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Gfeafir* (353-448/964-1056), 
Abel 'Abb** Ahmad b. al-liasan al-Rari (fi. early fifth century), 
and Abfl Said ‘Umar b. Muhammad b. Muhammad b. Dawud 
al-Hijat (alive early in fifth century). ‘Abd al-Qfcafir got the Sahih 
from Al JblOdl in 365 '975. No information is given r egarding the 
time when Al-Kaz] received it. Al-Rijil is said to have got it from 
Al-JulOdl in Naisabflr in 369 979 * Al-Nawawi sayB that Al-Juludi 
diwl m Uhul g- da. 368, and Al-.S»m‘an! says that he died in Dhul 
^|ij(a, 368. Both agree lhat his death took place towards the end 
of 3*8. ami if th-ir information is correct Ibn Khair, who tells us 
that be got the .SoAIA in 369, must be mistaken. No doubt we may 
aaeume tbai. towards the end of his life, A1 JulQdl transmitted the 
'*•"** to A! Hijai ; but an interesting question arises. Ibn Khair 
«juo»«* AI M.,*, as **yit.g, “ AbQ Ahmad al-Julfldl informed us, 
I rsaduig «t u. him, in the year 369 .n Naisabfir.” These are pre- 
samaWy Im own wonU, and he seems to have made a mistake 
ammt the date. If an authority can be mistaken about such s detail 
mnybe not pnssiWv make errors elsewhere ? If that is so, the high 

theW " * lw8 - V8 the P^ibility that 
,bn * ,A,h ** ^ 

a 1 •“ « 1«~> ov,, tin nos -ho ftfm 

mmtt » ■*“* «W ‘!**A*A waa transmitted. 
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<«) Tkt mmon of ‘Aid td-Qbtf*. 

Al-Nawaw! says that ho received the whole $oAtt from his 
M& Abft J*h*q Ibtihbn b. ebl IJsf? b. Ma*ar al-Wisi# * (d. 884/ 
1206) in the congregational mosque in Damaaoue, from Abul 
Qfains AM Bakr Abol Fath Man*ttr b. ‘Abd al-Mun'im al-^a'idl 
al-Fariwt* (522-008/1128-1212), from AM ‘Abdallah Mohammad 
b. al-Fadl al-FariwI* (c. 441-530/1049-1138), from Abol Husain 
‘Abd »J-{&afir b. Muhammad al-Farial in 448. from Al-Julfldl 
in 365, from Urn Sufyan, from Muslim in Ramadan, 257. He usee 
akhbarand in each instance. 

I bn Khair says that he got the SaAIA from Aba Bakr b. al-‘ArabI 4 
(468-543/1076-1148), reading it over to him ; also from MOaa b. 
Sayyid * in the congregational mosque in Algeciras in Qbul Qa'da, 
534, reading it to Mflsa from his copy ; also from Abul Hasan 
‘Abbad b. Sarhan • (464-543/1071-1148) by receiving his copy; 
and also from Abul Hakam ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Abd al-Malik ’ 
(d. 541/1147), with ijdza to transmit it. These four all got the 
Sahlk from Aba ‘AbdaUiih al-Qusain b. ‘All al-Tabari • (d. 498/1104). 
Ibn al-'Arabl heard Al-Tabari and had a copy handed to 
him ( wa-mundwaial*'). MQsa and ‘Abbad heard Al-Tabari 
reciting the Sakih, and ‘Abd al-Rahman received ijdza from him. 
Ibn al-'Arabi heard it also from Aba Bakr Muhammad b. T&rftin,* 
who got it from Abul LaitJj Na?r b. al-IJaaan al-Tankutl 10 (406-471/ 
1015-1078), both using akhbarand Al-Tabari and Al-Tankutl 
got the Sakih from ‘Abd al-Ghafir. and ‘Abd al-Qhafix from Al- 
Juladl, a khbarand being used in each instance. But only ‘an is 
used to indicate how Al-Juladl and Ibn Sufyan received the Sakih. 

The author of KitSb al-imta' heard part of the $ahih from AM 
Ya'qttb §afi al-Din YQsuf b. M5sa al-Qhumari al-Hassanl, 11 and 

* S4~*. i, 8. 

* Ibid.. Ytqtt, Q*ogr. WOrUrb., iii. 8M f. 
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Mm to tbe whak. §*fl al-Dta uses akhbarani 

'm how be received it from Najm *1-K® Ma^Munid 

aJHasan b. fbUias b. Sellam, who is said to have beard Aba ‘Abdallah 

~-a b, ai-ljasan al-HarrinV known as Ibn §*daqa, who 

KM the (frliik from Al-Farawi ; but from Ibn §adaqa up to Muslim 
(the chain being the um« as Al-Nswawi’a given above), only ‘an 
m wed. Another source was Siraj al-Din al-Tamlml from ‘Abd 
al- gamad al-IJbrastanl > (520-614/1 126-1218), from Al-Farawi ; 
but .ewe again only ‘an is used. AMJajri got this version from 
Ibn al ‘Arabi, Abul T»bir al-Silafi * (c. 475-576/1082-1180), and 
Ab& Makr b. al SbaUOf 4 (466-541/1073-1147), using akhbarani 
of the manner in which he got the Sakih from them ; but only ‘on 
a wed to tell how they got the >S afnh from Al-Farisl. He, however, 
one* a%jjbatan d to tell how he got it from Al-JulfldL 


(ft) Tkr vrrntm of Al-fU:i. 

Ibn £ba.r received Al-Razi’s version by two distinct lines. 
He got it from Abul Hasan Y’Qnus b, Muhammad b. Mugfaidj 6 
(447 532/1065 1138). bearing all except a little at the end read 
to him. but receiving yam U> transmit, and having a copy of the 
whole handed to him. Ibn Mughitb g»t it from Abfl ‘Abdallah 
Muhammad b Muhammad h. Bashir al-Ma'afiri &l-§airafi « (d. 
481.’ |0H8). reading it over to hint. Abfi 'Abdallah got it in Egypt 
from AbO Muhammad 'Abdallah b. al-Walld b. Sad b. Bakr 
al Anjiri 1 (360 448/970- 1056) and copied it out from his book. 
At Anfari (pit it from Al-Kaxi. and from here up to Muslim akhbarani 
alone 1* w«l. Ibn Kimr got the Sakiih also from Abfl Bakr 
Muhammad b Abnutd b. Tahir al-Qaist* (449-542/1057-1 147), 
bearing part of it from him and receiving his ijdsa for the whole. 
AbO Baler got it from AbO All l ( lusam b. Muhammad b. Ahmad 
al < 3>a«aan l ’ (427-49H 1036 1106). reading it over to him. Abfl 
•AH got it from Abul Abbas al-T.Jhri >• (393-478/1003-1085), 
mdtng it over to hint in Valetiria during Rajab and 9ja‘ban, 
470 1078 Al TVferi wes uikbamna in saying that he received the 
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Wil from A1-K**L This iwiond Use has & sab-division, m On 
gfeair received the £akiA also from Aba ‘Abdallih Muhammad b. 
Solaimin b. Ahmad ei-Nafcl al-Milaql * (437-526/ 1046-1130) 
by mtmtimh. Al-NafrI got it from Al-'UjJfcrl, hearing it from him 
twice. This sab-division is shorter than the other by one link. 

In Kit&b al-imtit there is only one chain from AI-RM Abul 
‘Abbas al-'Asaft both heard Al-Qajri read it and read it over to 
him. Al-£ajrf heard it from Aba ‘Abdallah Mohammad b. 'Abd 
al-‘Axts b. Ahmad b. Zugfouba al-Kilibl * (450-628/1008-1134) 
in his mosque in Almeria. Al-KilabI heard it from Al-‘U$gyi in 
the congregational mosque in Almeria, and Al-‘UjS|rI heard it 
from Al-Rari in Mecca in 409/1018. The interesting feature of 
this chain is that np to this point the verb tami'a is used. It is 
also used of Ibn Sufyan getting the Sahih from Muslim. 

(c) The version of Al-Sija. 

Ibn Kbair begins bis account of the transmission through Al-Sijsi 
by saying that Abfi ‘All al-Qhaaaanl got the $ah*h by mundwala 
from Abul Qasim ^atim b. Muhammad al-TarabulusI • (378-469/ 
988-1077), who got it from Al-Sijri in 403/1012. He uses a$£bar oni, 
which suggests that he was alone when he heard Al-Sijrf. 4 Al-Sijsl 
got it from Al-Julfidl, reading it over to him, in 369/979. This 
chain begins with AUGhaasanl. and as it immediately follows 
Al-Rizi’s chain which Ibn Khair begins with Aba Bakr al-QaisI, 
one may assume that he got both Al-Rari’a and Al-SijzTs versions 
from him. Ibn Khair received Al-Sijrf’s version also from Abtt 
Muhammad b. ‘Attab 1 (433-520/1041-1126), receiving ij&za for 
what he had copied out for him. Ibn ‘Attab received ijSxa from 
Aba Muhammad ‘Abdallah b. Sa'Id al-Sh&ntajall * (d. 436/1045) 
and Abul Qasim al-Tarabuluai, who both use akhbarana about the 
manner in which they received the Sahih from Al-8ijzL 

In Kitdb al-imtd * this version comes to Al-IJajri by only one line. 
He received it from Aba Marwin b. Masarra * (d. 552/1157), who 

» (Wo, No. 1188. 

• (Wo, No. 1168; pabU, Ho. 208 ; Mm'jmm, Ho. 100. 

• &U. No. SSI ; Pabbl. Ho. 688. 
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*Hjtfto®n»*AtabfromAJ-T«ibulo«L In both instances simply 
'mm is and. Aria I bo gia ir, AJ-Tarabulaai report* that he received 
thm $mM from Al-6ijd in Mecca in 403, the only different* in the 
wm ila g being that be naee o^Muraitd here instead of a£jbaram. 
Is il intf the reading which follows is ‘an# Jtdudi. 


II. Al-KitSTi Text 

Al NswewI quotes the opinion that those after Al-JulOdI who 
claimed to transmit the £oATA from Ibn Sufyan are not reliable. 1 
This fully accounts for his ignoring Al-KisaT. Indeed, one wonders 
bow Al- Kiss'! can be reckoned among those who received the 
from Ibn Hufyin. for be died in 384 or 388, whereas Ibn 8ufyan 
died in 308; yet he is normally recognized as an authoritative 
transmitter.* But there are some who suggest that be is unreliable. 
AI-'Asqaliai includes him in a work which deals with weak tradi- 
tmsMrt*.* AlKisil was reputed to have in his poseeasion in old 
age a copy of Muslim s SaAU in a new book, which was looked 
upon with great suspicion Al-Sam‘anl quotes him as saying that 
bis father had taken him to hear Ibn Sufyan, but that he had been 
very young and had fallen asleep.* His text comes by two lines, 
that of Ahul Abba* Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Zakariyi' al-Nasawf 
and that of Abfl Muhammad Abd al Malik b. al-ljasan al-$iqilll. 


(a) Tit* e*rnon of At-Sa*atri. 

Ibn Kh».r give* the name as A!-Qasawl.» an obvious mistake 
A little information is given about him by Ibn al-Jazari * but no 
datta are g,vrn He studied with All b. Ahmad al-Qazwinl (283-381 / 
S^Siaur 1 FWU AW b Ahmad al-RAzI 

° f Vbul ‘ Abb “ ■»-*** who transmitted 
from Al Jtd&dl. studied with him. 

.. '* **!' «"• xhu v * rMon Abo Muhammad b. ‘Attab. and 
f .. • » ,»ik r hw teUin * bow he received ijaza 

feTAIl Sj2r b " ! 7 r * k,n ’ h * bve reived ijoza 

for AI-Maaawf a vms* sUo. although he does not say *>. Ib^ 
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Utk *' hw authority is doubtful. 
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‘Attib got it from Abfl Muhammad Makkf b. Aba T*£b 1 <356-437/ 
966-1046) with w to transmit. Only 'm is used of MaHrf 
receiving it from Al-Noaawi. Al-Nasawl usee a j& b an m M of the wey 
in which he got it 60m Al-Kisa’I, but of Al-Kia&l end Ifan Bufyin 
only ‘on is used. 

In KilOb al-imta ' Al-Hajrf uses aiAbaraxX of the manner in which 
he received this version from e number of authorities, of whom 
he names Aba Je‘fer Ahmed b. ‘Abd el-Eehm&n b. Muhammad b. 
‘Abd al-Berf al-Qurfubl al-Bitraujf* (d. 042/1147), Aba Baler 
Yabya b. fihalaf b. ol-Nofto al-Himyari al-Qbamiti, known as 
Ibn al-ghaUOf* (466-641/1073-1147), and Aba ‘Abdallah 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Ma'mar al-Madfchijl * (d. 637/ 
1143). They all transmitted from Aba ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. 
Fa raj. known os the client of Al-Ta)a‘ * (404-497/1014-1104), *o» 
being used. AbQ ‘Abdallah got it from Maldd, who appears in 
Ibn Khair's chain, but once again ‘an alone is used. The additional 
information is given, however, that Maldd got the Qahik from 
Al-Nasawl, bearing it from him (sama‘ tm ‘alaihi). 

Before giving the chains traced to Al-Kisa’I, Al-imtd’ gives 
a partial chain from Al-ljlajrf, going back to MakkI. The manner 
in which it is introduced suggests that it is a branch of the trans- 
mission from Al-Sijzl, but as Mskkl does not appear in that con- 
nection, it seems necessary to relate this to the transmission through 
Al-Nasawl. Al-Hajri uses a^hbarana of the manner in which the 
Sahih came to him from the uxizlr Aba ‘Abdallih Ja'far b. 
Muhammad b. M&kki* (c. 460-536/1068-1 140). He got it from 
his father, Aba T&lib Muhammad 1 (414-474/1024-1081) and from 
Aba Morwan ‘Abd al-Malik b. Sarraj • (400-489/1009-1096), who 
both got it from Aba Muhammad M&kki. Only ‘an is used. 

(b) The version of ALSujffli. 

The other line from Al-Kisa’I comes through Abfl Muhammad 
'Abd al-Malik b. al-Haaon b. ‘Abdallah al-§iqilll, about whom 

> 80a, No. 1*76 ; OkSgot. No. 3645. 

• Si la. No. 178 ; Otogr. Wdrterb., i, 663, where A^Bi(fma*I » girwi. 
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1 haw disoovwrod no information. Ibn a»ir, evidently using the 
mmo tV** m in the transmission from Al-Sijxi, rays that Al- 
IMbohHl got the ^oMM from Al-$iqilll, using koddatkom bikt. 
Al-ffiq ilM my» **■»* Al-Kisal informed him of it in NauabQr in 
382/992, that Al-Kiaal said Ibn 8ufyan informed him of it in 
SOe/WO. and that Ibn Sufyan said that Muslim finished reading 
the book to him in Naisabftr on 10th Ramadan, 257/871. 

KMb al imii' gives a chain from Al-JJajri to Al-IJiqiffi, using ‘on 
in each instance. Ai-IJajri received it from Aba Fihr, whom I have 
not identified, and from Abul WaDd Hijfeam b. Ahmad b. HiAam 
al-Hilali. known as Ibn Baqwa ‘ (444-530/1052-1136). They both 
received it from Aba ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. Khalaf b. al- 
Muribit ' (385-485 1004-1092), who received it from Abfi ‘Amr 
al Danl * <37 1 -444/981 -105.3), who received it from Al-§iqillL 

Al-QalAnisI’s Version 

The other mam line of transmission comes through Abu Muham- 
mad Abmad b. alilusain b. al-Mughira al-Qalanisi, who transmitted 
the .S«tA»A to AbO iiakr Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Yahya al-Adbqar, 
who transmitted it io Abul ‘Aim’ ‘Ab<l al-W'ahhab b. ‘Isa b. ‘Abd 
al- Rahman b. Mahan. Al-Nawaw! quotes Ibn al-§al&b to the 
•Mart that this version is the one current in the West, but is unknown 
* be when- 4 I have discovered nothing about Al-Qalanisi or Al- 
V^Pjar bryond the fact that AlAdiqar transmitted the Sahth to 
Ibn Mahan in Nauahdr.* The chains branch off from Ibn Mahan. 
He travelled widely and heard many authorities on Tradition. 
Eventually he settled in Egypt, remaining there till his death, 
transmitting Muslim s Sahlh from Al-.Wiqar. He died in 387/907.* 
Urn al Najjar quotes Aba All a) Ghamani as saying that Al- 
OAraqufnl recommended the people of Egypt to write down Ibn 
MAhta's version, deecribing him as a man of authority and 
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Ibn Mahan' t Text 

Urn Mihan’s text is partly indebted to Al-JulUdl’s, for he got 
the last port of the SahSh, from the tradition of the lie (xlix, 68) 
to the end, from Al-JulQdL 1 His text is transmitted through 
four lines. 

(a) The venion of Ibn al-Hadhdha'. 

AbS ‘Abdallah Mohammad b. Yabya b. al-Hadhdha’ al-Tamlml 
(347-416/058-1028) belonged to Cordova. In 372/983 he made 
the Pilgrimage and in the course of his journey he met Ibn Mahan 
and received the Sakih from him. He was a leading man in the 
learned world in Spain. 1 He is the only transmitter from Ibn Mahin 
whom Al-Nawawi mentions by name, but he adds that there were 
othere. 

Ibn Khair got this version from Aba Baler al-Qaisi in the same 
manner as he received Al-Sijsl’s version. AbO Bakr got it from 
Aba 'AH al-Qhassanl. using akhbarand. AbO ‘All got it from Aba 
‘Umar Ahmad b. Muhammad b. al-Ha dhdha ’ al-Tamlml * (380-467/ 
990-1074), reading it over to him in 487/1065, and Aba ‘Umar 
got it from his father, AbQ ‘Abdallah, in 398/1004. From AbO 
‘Umar up to Muslim akhbarand is used. Ibn Khair got this version 
also from AbO Muhammad b. ‘Attab, receiving his ijaza to transmit 
it. Ibn 'Attab received ijaza from Ab& ‘Umar b. al-H adhdh a’. 
This branch is one link shorter than the other. 

In Kitdb al-imla Al-Hajri is said to have received this version 
from AbO ‘Abdallah b. abi Ihda ‘A£ra 4 (d. 632/1138), and from 
the wazxr and faqih Aba Bakr Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Malik b. 
'Abd al-'Azus * (d. 536/1142), reading it over to them, and to others 
who are unspecified, and receiving ijaza to transmit it. These 
two received it from AbQ ‘All al-Qhassanl. only ‘an being used 
from this point till the end of the chain, which agrees with Ibn 
Khair’s. 

(b) The venion oj Aba ‘Abdallah al-B&ji. 

Aba ‘Abdallah Mohammad b. Ahmad b. ‘Abdallah al-Bajl* 

1 SJori, i, p. 8 ; fikrim, p. 101 j ImUf, l Sob, 
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with tti fiither end spent some time is Egypt. 


No date is gives 


Urn D^tt this version from Aba Marwan ‘Abd al-Malik 
b. 'Abd al-Asto sl U«jml al-Bajf * (447-532/1055-1138), hearing 
bin twice. ‘Abd al-Malik got it from his father, his paternal uncles, 
Abft ‘Umar Ahmad and AbQ ‘Abdallah Muhammad,* and his 
eoosin. AbQ Muhammad ‘Abdallah b. ‘All b. Muhammad* (d. 
478 1085). using baddatham They all got it from AbB ‘Abdallah 
al-BAit. akkbannd being used. AbQ ‘Abdallah said that he heard 
lb* Midtin in Egypt. Jbn Mahan got it from Al-AAqar in NaisabQr, 
mini alarms. Al Adjqar and Al-Qalanisi both use akhbarand 
of the manner in which they got it. 

A'taJi ol-tmfcT »ay« that Al-I^ajri got this version from Abfl 
‘('mar Ahmad b. ‘Abdallah h. $alih al-Asdi, 4 reading over much 
•if it to him and receiving his ij&za for the remainder. Al-Ardi 
says that be beard it (mmi'tuAu) frum AbQ Muhammad ‘Abdallah, 
who turn a^Mnrami of the manner in which he got it from his 
grandfather. AbQ ‘Abdallah al-Hajl. It is interesting to note that 
tn KuAb alimid' AbQ Abdallah says he got the Sahth from Ibn 
MAh an alatht bt-Mifr. whereas in Ibn Khair’s account 

be an •mad"** alnikt mo il atn rnhimahu ’Uah bi-Misr. 


(r) TAe rrrnon of AM //alum al Mundbtr. 

Abttl llakam al Mnndhir b. al-Mondhir b. ‘All al-Hijaz! or 
Al-Kminl » <540 423 951-1032) belonged to the town of Faraj 
in Spain. He travelled to the East and performed the Pilgrimage. 
Ibn Hagfekuwa) speaks of him (tearing from authorities in Egypt, 
but does not mention Ibn Mahan. He was a great searcher after 
knowledge, but hail a reputation for carelessness. 

Ibn JSbair does not give this version ; it comes from Kxlab 
. Al Hajri got it from AbQ Muhammad b. ‘Atfya • (481-642/ 
1088-1147). Ibn ah! Jhda ‘A^rs, and others (unspecified), using 
nl^fisrmsl UA, These two got it from AbQ Baler ‘Abd al-Baql b. 
Muhammad b. Said b. Buryi! aigijasP (416-902/1026-1109), 
fimn Al-Mun&tr. Only «. is used of Abd al-Baql, Al-Mun&ir 



and Ibn Mihin u sources of the information, bat Ibn Mihte 
and Al-Ajbqar both me fl£&6ora m& 

(d) The version of Abul Qatim Ahmad b. Fat*. 

Abul Qssur Aimed b. Path* (319-408/93 1-1012) belonged to 
Cordova. While be «u on Pilgrimage he met Ibn Mahan in Egypt 
and received Muslim's £aAiA from him. 

KUSb alrvmtS" does not give this version ; it comes from Ibn 
Kb air, who got it from AbO Muhammad b. ‘Attab, receiving ijdm 
from him. AbO Muhammad got it from his father, Muhammad b. 
'Attab * (383-462/994-1069), it being read over to him in Aba 
Muhammad’s hearing a few times. Muhammad b. ‘Attab got it 
from Ibn Path, using akhbarand. Ibn Path uses akhbarand of the 
manner in which he got it from Ibn Mahan. 

Conclusion 

In considering the accounts of the transmission, one is impressed 
by the details given and the care shown in describing the manner 
in which transmitters reoeived the material. Sometimes the exact 
date and place of its reception are given. Frequently reference is 
made to the granting of xjaza, although sometimes this is given 
for the transmission of portions which had not been heard. 
Commonly akhbarand or haddathand is used, indicating personal 
contact. When 'an is used, one cannot be sure whether it is meant 
to indicate that the method of transmission is unknown, or whether 
it is used for brevity. When, for example, ‘an is used of Al-JulfidI 
getting the §ahih from Ibn Sufyin and of Ibn Sufyan getting it 
from Muslim, brevity is certainly the reason, as it is well known 
that these were authorized transmitters. 

But while such care is shown, there are questions which naturally 
arise. AJ-NawawI’g chain presents some difficulties. Aba Isfraq 
died fifty-six years after Man$0r from whom he reoeived the $ahih, 
but this may probably raise no problem. ManfOr, however, waa 
only eight when his great-grandfather, Al-Fmrawl, from whom he 
reoeived the Sakih, died. But Ai-Nawawl tells us that ManfOr 
transmitted from his father and his grandfather as well as from his 
great-grandfather, and therefore one may reasonably suggest that 
in his effort to make the chain as short as possible, Al-Nawawf 
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iik.* Be tells ns next that in die year in which 
Al-FKml died AJ-Foriwf got the SaJjiik from him, which means that 
ha got it round about the age of seven. Al -Faria! got the SoWA 
from Al-JulOdi in 365, i.e. at the age of twelve, which is perhaps 
not m unlikely. 

Ibn Khair credit* AhO Mohammad b. ‘Attab with transmitting 
Al-KisiTs version from Ab& Muhammad Makki, although he was 
only four years old when Makki died ; and with transmitting 
Al&jrT* version from Al-Shantajali who died when Ibn ‘Attab 
was three. Ibn Ba^kowal, a contemporary of Ibn Khair . agrees 
with him in saying that Ibn ‘Attab received ijaza from Al-Shantajali,* 
although he says in the same notice that Ibn ‘Attab was bom in 
433, and elsewhere in the same book that Al-Shantajali died in 436.* 

KUdhnl imtS' give* Al-l,larastani as a transmitter from Muhammad 
al Hariwi, yet he was only ten years old when Al-Faraw! died. 
Abfl Bakr ‘Abd al-Baqi, who transmitted Ibn Mahan’s version from 
A1 Mum&ir. was only seven years old when Al-Mundhir died. 

Ibn al-.Salah discusses the earliest age at which a boy may hear 
tradition*. Mid declares that traditionists of later periods are agreed 
that it u five. He adds that everyone must be judged on his own 
iwtnt*. If he ran understand what is said and reply to questions, 
what be transmits is accepted as sound, even if he is under five. 
Otherwise it is not accepted, whether he is five, or even fifty. 4 
People Who have the care of young children know how particular 
they are about verbal accuracy in stories which they have heard 
*n.l which are being repeated to them. So it may be that Eastern 
children are a* capable of being accurate in remembering traditions 
as western children am in remembering fairy tales. 
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Ivory Hkaii from F.oknow, («) Fm. F.\ok, (ft) Profilk. 



A Small Ivory Head from Lucknow 

BT REGINALD LE HAY 
(PLATE VIU) 

I N February, 1923, 1 was staying in Lucknow as a member of an 
official mission from Siam studying Rural Co-operative Credit 
in Northern India. One morning I was taken by my host on a visit 
to the Lucknow market, and I brought away with me three 
“ prizes ”, the firBt, a very delicate picture of a Mohammedan Saint, 
with Koran and rosary, sitting outside a rocky cell, by that famous 
painter of Shah Jahan's time, Mansur ; the second, a miniature of 
Nur Jahan, which has since been set in an ivory frame surrounded 
by sapphires ; and the third, a small ivory head, the subject of this 
note. 

This head is 1} inches high and has taken on such a deep brown 
hue that, judging from the length of time that it takes ivory to 
colour, it must be of considerable age. I have, for comparison, 
a carved wand of office from China, cut straight from the centre of 
an elephant’s tusk, which is almost exactly of the same tone, 
and which has been placed in the Ming period, about fifteenth 
century. 

The modelling of the head is remarkably fine, especially of the 
cheeks and the hair, but, although it has been examined by many 
people of erudition and understanding, both private and official, 
no one has yet been able to ascribe to it an origin or a racial type. 

As will be seen from the photographs illustrated here, the fore- 
head is extremely low, the nose is long and rather flat, the 
mouth is small, the chin is curved and receding, while the cheek- 
bones are high. The hair is long and parted in lanky waves, and the 
ears, which are flat, are almost hidden. 

There has been much speculation about the two pin-points in 
the eyes. They naturally suggest pupils, but personally, judging 
from the skill of the craftsman in modelling, I cannot accept this 
and, if one looks at the profile, I think it reasonable to assume that 
the eyes are closed. If this is so, these pin-points may have some 
symbolical significance. 

Where was this beautiful head made and what race of man, 
if any, does it represent ? 

I have no suggestion to offer but a completely open mind on the 
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nbjett. I ud, therefore, publishing there two photographs in the 
hope that someone, more enlightened than myself, can solve the 
pr ob le m , which for twenty-five yean has remained a complete 
mystery to me. 



More about the Mandn Maauaoripts in the Britiih 

ByC.IL bozxe 

A PART from a few brief notes of » general nature, the Maraden 
manuscripts were first described in any detail as a collective 
whole, by Father H. Hosten, S.J., in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, August, 1910 (New Series, vol. vi, No. 8, pp. 437—461) 
from material supplied to him by Messrs. Philipps and Beveridge. 
With the transfer of the most valuable portion of William Marsden's 
magnificent Library from King's College to the School of Oriental 
Studies in 1918, the Marsden MSS., both those in the British 
Museum and those now in the School, formed the topio of two articles 
in the Bulletin of the S.O.S .— the first by Sir Denison Ross in vol. ii, 
pp. 513-038 (1923), and the second by Father Hosten, S.J., in 
vol. iii, pp. 129-150 (1925). A few years later Sir Edward Maclagan, 
who had already published some documents in extract in the 
JASB. for 1896, catalogued those dealing with Northern Indio 
and Bengal amongst the Letters and Reports which he listed on 
pp. 369-388 of his standard work, The Jesuits and the Great Mogul 
(London, 1932). 

These three writers were primarily interested in India or 
Abyssinia, so they naturally did not concern themselves with those 
documents dealing with the Far East. Unlike my predecessors, 
it is the Jesuit mission-fields from Malacca to Japan which chiefly 
attract me, so the Indian balance of former investigators is now 
tipped on the other side. I have not, however, omitted the Indian 
MSS., since my object has been to give a complete catalogue of the 
Marsden manuscripts dealing with the Jesuit missions in Asia as 
a whole. It is intended for the benefit of those who cannot directly 
consult the originals, but who wish to obtain a clear idea of their 
scope. In order to enable students to decide whether any given 
MSS. has been published, in whole or in part, I have made a 
tentative concordance with the works of Maclagan ( Jesuits and the 
Great Mogul), and Streit (Bibliotheca Missionum, vole, iv and v, 
Aachen, 1928-9), which I hope will prove useful in this respect. 

It only remains to add that although the reader will see from 
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this concord ance that a number of the dominants have been printed 
m eoe form or another, the published versions are mainly abbreviated 
tranafatinna ; whereas three Manden manuscripts ate the original 
Portuguese records taken from the Jesuit Archives at Goa, after 
the dieantutioa of the Company of Jesus in the Lnsitanian domains 
by Pomhe) in 1759. Who subsequently stole them I cannot say, 
but it certainly was not Mareden, who was then only five years old. 


Additional MSS. 9052. 

flu 1 37. Sumonn dr lot row gue prrtengen a la Prouincia 
dr la htdta Oriental y al goaerno della comjmed o par d padre 
Alexandra I'altgnana I'titUnr ddla, y dirigido a N. Padre 
(ieneeal Kmrardo Memtriano m W A no de 1579. The year 1579 
ha* been added in another hand, and erroneously, as can be seen 
from the ronrluskm of this treatise on fl. 37 where the date of 
otBpIdwn is riven as August, 1580. Valipnano made an expanded 
version of this preliminary report which he sent to the new Jesuit 
loners!, Claudio Aquaviva. nearly four years later. There is a 


tts 3H (in. Samara, dr las naas g lie pertmgen a la Prouincia 
d< Jeppm y al gmirmo ddla. compuesto pier el padre Alexandre. 
InJtymino I ‘tntadm de Ins Indiot de fhienle . dirigido a X. P. general 
rinadio Agaamtu. Dated Cochin. J8th October. 1583. Portions 
,d this work were endsNlicd m his UsMaria del Principle y progresm 
de la Campania de Jreus rn Ins Indies Orientates ( 1542-1564 ) 
miited *(111 printed l.v J. Wieki. 81. at Home in 1944, hut the bulk 
of it remains unpublished An sixteenth rentury transcript of 
litis document (made from anot her sixteenth century copy at Macao 
“* ,T45> »* u * ^ f «“"* « l »*» Ajuda Library, Lisbon fJcsuUas na 
Ana. l isle* 49-i\-ft6), ami a much truncated version in the 
Public Ijbrwry at Evora (Codex 22 8 nr - 44 p .jjj 

''T 14 ^ * *'“ "““ * Jn rP°* y ^o^cadaaHo 

mt* mtmnifr. ti.d., b.jv but firm 158U. 

a U!r7 ,7 h,rrnlh natur ? tna ** P* of this piece in the 

Ajuda Library (.Jemnlas na Aria. Codex 49-iv-56 at fl 94 \ 

( t < T*” Arr * a "* podee Alexandra 

Puimmwno (sir}. I isUodar de la Company de la hrisa eTTrZ 
da «0 y 01 Omtatnmr a detailed analysis or twenty-oni problems 
ooonevted with the Japan mtarioe and raised at various 
coBAmnern heW in Kyushu between October, 1580, am} Dew^bgf 



IBM, where mush thorny topics were ventilated m whether mimkm- 
aries of the Mendicant Orders should be allowed to help in the 
evangelisation of Japan ; whether native Japanese should he 
received into die Company of Jeene ; how to avoid friction between 
Europeans and Japanese ; the financial support which the mission 
derived from trading and so forth, all set oat at great length with 
the arguments pro and contra. 

fls. 89-96. Retoluciones que cl padre Visitador da aferoa da lot 
preguntoe de la ooneulta que se kizo en Iappon en divermu porter 
A a no de 158t. Dated 16th January, 1682. Unsigned, but tire last 
four lines appear to be in Valignano’s autograph ; the remainder 
of this piece, like the text of the rest of this oodex, being written 
in a singularly neat hand by some contemporary oopyiat. These 
Resolutions contain Valignano’s answers to the twenty-one problems 
propounded above, with the reasons for his decision, often expressed 
at great length. A very brief version of the Conrulta and Resolucione* 
was printed in F. de Sousa Oriente Conquistado, vol. ii, pp. 683-652 
(Lisboa, 1710). For a full list of Valignano's works cf. the article of 
Jack Braga, The Panegyric of Alexander Valignano , S.J., on pp. 
623-534 of vol. v of Monumenia Nipponioa (Tokyo, 1942), and 
Pasquale d’Elia, S.I., Fonti R tenant, vol. i, pp. 144-6 (Roma, 1942). 

Additional MSS. 98S3. 

fls. 2-12. Anua de Vice prouincia do Sul de 1601. Callegio de 
Cochim e root residencias na vice Prouincia do Sul. Mostly about 
Southern India and Bengal (Chatig&o) but has a short final section 
entitled Collegio de Nosaa Senhora de Monte de Malaca [e] Reeideneuu 
de Maluco e Atnboino , fls. llv-12r, alluding to English ships and 
Javanese threatening Amboina. Written in a small neat hand, 
the ink acid having corroded the paper in parte. Unsigned. Dated 
Goa, 29th December, 1601. 

Obviously the basis of Fem&o Guerreiio’s RAagam Annual for 
1600 and 1601, chapters x-xxii (Lisbon, 1603). 

fls. 13-16. Anua de Maluco e Atnboino [de 1602]. Divided into 
two parts ; the first, De Maluco de 6 02 (fls. 13r and v) is undated 
bat signed Luis Fernandes, with last few words in bis autograph. 
The second part, headed Anua de Atnboino, is in the hand of the 
same copyist as the first, but is more extensive (fls. 14-16) and is 
signed and dated Lourengo Mansonio, Atnboino, 10th May. Mo 
year is given but the context shows it to be 1602. 



o Guerrero's RdapmAim*al tor 1602 and 160S 
1606). ch. xiv-xix. 

6ul7 r V- cowsos de etUfkagao do Padre Ntmo Reiz 
fYiruinn'fr* qm fog data Prownda efaleceo tendo Rotor date Collegia 
do 8ia Paata (in Goa] a 2* vet em o priman de Margo de 604. The 
angina) dm ft, written in two different hands. fls. 18» and 19r 
mw blank. Unsigned. Cf. JAS. Bengal, vol. vi (New Series), 
p. 442 (Calcutta. 1911). for further details. 

As. 22 31. Am *a do Sul de 602. Mostly concerned with southern 
India, bat has a section (fls. 29r 30) on Retideneia de Maluco e 
Ambomo, and another (30e-31r) on the Retideneia de Ceddo. Un- 
dated and umignsd but obviously written up at Goa. Likewise 
utilised in femko Guerreiro’e Rrlagam Annual, op. oil. 

fls. 32 A. RMoqam da Chrutandade de 8. Thom* feito pdo reverendo 
motor Hupo Fmncmco Rot da Companion de Jeeus e primeiro 
Biepo latino dogoella Ckrittandode. Another hand has added Em 
Tempo de Matthuu d' Albuquerque fez rsta enformagam feito pello 
/* fmncutno Rat. The ink acid has corroded the paper so badly 
that the whole is virtually illegible. Of. K. Streit, Bibliotheca 
Mimianmm, vol. »v. p. 297 (Aachen, 1928). 

fls. 36-61. Annua da Vice Prouincia do Malauar da India Oriental. 
Another hand ha* added pen i mxbrr a a prouincia de Ooa. Despite 
it* title, this very lengthy report includes sections on Ceylon, 
Coromandel and Bengal, as well as Malacca (59), Moluccas, and 
Amboina (6. 09-61). The letter i* signed and dated Cochin, 15th 
January. I«M, by Manuel Rtdx, but the bulk of it is by different 
copyist*. The final section on Amhoinn includes a copy of part 
of Padre Lourengo Mansonio* letter of 10tb May. 1602, on fls. (4-16 
swprw. For the Indian interest of this letter cf. JAS. Bengal, vi 
(New Senes), pp. 444 -7. and Streit , op. eit., pp. 18-19. 

6s. 63 HI. Annua da Pnminna do Malauar da India oriental 
da memo de 1604 e de 1605. This extensive report is not confined 
to Malabar, but includes Coromandel, Bengal. Pegu, and (fls. 81-4) 
Mafceea and the Moluccas. The ink arid has corroded the paper so 
badly in part*, that whole pages are virtually illegible. The report 
is dated Coehim. 3Sth September. 1605. and signed Manoel Rtfx 
tfcmgh the text is not in his own handwriting but that of a oopvist! 
It terns the basts of Book III, chapters 1-9 in Pernio Guerreiro’s 
a Ammt tar 1604 aad 1906 (Lisbon. 1607). 



fls. 100-119. imw da Prominoia 4e Ca el um do mao do 1612. 
Not confined to Southern India, but deals also with Ceylon, Bengal, 
Pegu, and (fla. 116—117) Malacca and the Moluoca*. Dated Oochim, 
2nd December, 1612, and signed Pcro Francisco, bat the report is 
not in his handwriting but that of a copyist. 

Probably the basis of the Italian Jesuit Relations for 1612, 
apod Streit, BM. Min. v, pp. 67-9. 

fla. 120-136 Carta Annua da Prouineia do Malauar do anno do 
1613 para o R. P. Oeral Claudio Aquaviva. Includes sections on 
Bengal and Pegu, but does not deal with the Par East. Dated 
Cochim, December, 1613, and signed “ por oommiasio do Padre 
Prouincial " by M. Barradaa. Ink acid has badly oorroded the text 
in many places. 

Manuel Barradas was the author of a treatise on Hindu mythology, 
Livro dot Seita* doe India* Orienioe* (Sloane MSS., 1620). 1 
fla. 137-144. Carta Annua da Prouineia do Malauar do anno do 
615 para o M. R. P. Oeral Claudio Aquaviva. Has sections dealing 
with Malacca and the Moluccas on fla. 139-140. Dated Cochim, 
20th November, 1615, and signed por commiuSo do Padre Pro- 
vincial by M. Barradas. 

fls. 146-159. Anua da Prouineia de Cochim do anno do 619 pent o 
MRP cm xio P. Mutio Vildeschi. Signed and dated Oochim, 20th 
November, 1619, by Padre Manuel Barradas. Has a lengthy section 
on fls. 149-152 entitled Collegia de Malaoa, e minDe* do Maoaetar 
e Bitna, and a shorter one on fls. 152-3, Retidonoia* de Maluoo. 

fls. 160-173. Annua da Mittao de Maduri detd'Outubro do 1656 to 
•epr* do 659 ao Noeto Reoerendo Padre Oeral Qatmrimo Nickel. Dated 
Trigera pally, 22nd July, 1659, and signed Antam de Proen^a. 
This is the holograph original. 

Printed in French translation in Bertrand, La Mi**ion du Maduri, 
iii, pp. 41-76, Puis, 1850. 

Additional MBS. 9854. 

fla. 1-4. AJLs. of Phdro Rodolfo dated fultepur [Patehpur Sikri], 
27th September, 1582; addzeesed to the Jseuh Provincial Rui 
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MOCT ASOVT TO **■««* »A»OTC*IPt8 
MM. Wttk asal. This letter has been printed mow than once. 

.■'f s^saAeT c_ jw *— 

fimv^Tt^Tedm Provincial, February. 1583. h J 

P. M ode rn in the Bengal, vol. Ixv, p«t i, pp. 38 ff. 

A.L*. of Psdre Jeronimo Xavier, Agra, 6th September, 
MKM Mldnmed to the Jesuit Provincial Padre Manoel da Veiga 
at Of Printed in extract in the JAR. Bengal vol. Ixv, part 1 
(Otouttu, 1896), by B. D Maclagan. 

fla. *W1. A.L» of Padre Manoel Pinheiro. Lahore, 12tb August, 
|«05. n4rt f— — d to the Jesuit Provincial Padre Manoel da Veiga 
St Ooe. Annexed is a Portuguese translation by Pinheiro of a 
far man given by order of " Jalaladin Mahomed, Great King and 
•kyer of infidels ”. Printeil in extract by K. D. Maclagan in • IAS. 
Bteg»f(l«W6). PP-9K106. . _ 

As. ao 7. A.L. of Padre Manuel Pinheiro. Incomplete, since last 
p*ge(a) missing ; endorsed in another hand 12th August, 1605. 
Obviously another wo or draft of the foregoing. Cf. K. D. Maclagan, 
The Jesuit* sad the Ureal Mogul, p. 373 (1932). 

As. 38-62. A-L». ‘*f Padre Jeronimo Xavier, Lahore, 25th Sep- 
tember, 16**3 Substance given in Guerretro’s ReUupm Anual 
fur 1606 and 1607 Maclagan. op. cit„ p. 373. 

As. 53-63. A.L>. of Padre Jeronimo Xavier, Inshore , 6th August, 
1007. Endorsed on verso of last leaf. “ Points for the Annual [letter] 
of the Lahore Padres for the year 607 " Substance given inGuerreiro, 
op. «rtt. Cf. Maclagan. p. 373. 

As. 64- 76, A.L* of Padre Jeronimo Xavier. Agra, 24th September, 
1606. Cf. Maclagan, The Jesuit* and the Ureal Mogul, pp. 374. 

As. 77-61. Duturtmt, sober a Pnmineia de Indoetan, e hamada 
Mafii * carruptamerUe Mog/te. com deciaraggo do Heino guzarate, 
S MM mw dr m * dutrito, otdtmada par Manoel Godinho de Bredia, 
a m p i p homar do eatodo da India* Orientae it. Anna 1611. This 


brief coses graphical description of Himiustan, the Mogul Empire 
and the principality of Gujarat, by the famous cartographer Manuel 
Godsoho de Bredia, is a fuller version of the very sketebv chapter 10 
(As/ndtetan) in his Mmgim de Malaea e India Meridional com o 
Cathay, etc., drawn up by him at Goa in 1613, and printed with a 
F re n ch tr anslation by L Janssen under the title of Malaea, Vlada 
MdnMaada <d Is C ath mg (Brussels. 1882). Although unsigned, this 



it to be unpublished. 

At- 82-6. A.L.s. of Padre Jeronimo Xavier, Agra, 23rd September, 
1613. 

fls. 87-91. A.L.S. of Padre Francisco Coni, Agra, 28th October. 
1619, addreeaed to the Jesuit Padre Provincial Jacome de Medeiros 
at Goa. 

For printed versions in Italian, Latin, and English, of. Maoiagan, 
op. cit., p. 376. 

fls. 92-107. A.La. of Padre Antonio de Andrade, Agra, 14th 
August, 1623. Antonio de Andrade, S.J., founded the Tsaparang 
(Tibet) mission in the following year. 

fls. 108-115. A.L.s. of Padre Francisco Coni, Agra, 22nd January, 
1627, with postscript dated Agmir (Ajmlr), 3rd April, 1627, 
Addressed to the Jesuit Provincial at Goa. Cf. Maclagan, op cit., 
p. 378. 

fls. 116-132. RdaqSo d'algfUu count que passardo na Missao 
do Mogol, dodo fim do anno 627, ti ao dia presents 13 de junho do 
anno 1628. (Narrative of some things which happened in the 
Mission of the Mogul, from the end of the year 1627 to this present 
day, 13th June, 1628.) Despite the reference to the 13th June, 
the report is actually dated Agra, 6th October, 1628, and signed by 
Francio Learn, in whose holograph it is. Cf. JA8. Bengal, xxxi, 
1926, pp. 56-7. 

fls. 133-6. Annuae Literae Collegij Agrensis e mission is Mogo- 
rtnsis ; coUectae ex parte anni 1648 e parte anni 1649. This unsigned 
undated, and possibly unfinished annual report for 1648-9 on the 
Agra College and Mogul mission is in Latin throughout. Cf. Maclagan, 
op. cit., pp. 381-2. 

fls. 137-140. A.L.S. of Padre Antonio Botelho, Agra, 20tb January 
1662. Addressed to Padre Bento Ferreira. Cf. Maclagan, op. cit. 

fls. 141-2. A.L.S. of Padre Antonio Botelho, Agra, 1st February, 
1662, to Provincial at Goa. Cf. Maoiagan, op. cit., pp. 382. 

fls. 143-4. A.I**. of Padre Antonio Botelho, Agra, 1st February, 
1662, addressed to Padre Bento Ferreira at Goa. With seal. A 
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As. 145-6. SeUfdo da mittSo de Mogor do anno de 666 aUo anno 
it 71 iaJme'eo o ettaio Temporal. Anonymous narrative, unsigned 
ud undated, of the spiritaa! sad temporal oondition of the Mogul 
mimsoa in 1M0-1671. Msckgan (op. at., p. 884) reads 1875 where 
I lend 1*71. 

fie. 149—100. Two certificates of inspection of the Mogul mission’s 
expense account books, signed by Padre Antonio de Magalhiee, 
Agra, end February, 1681. Of. Madagan, op. cit., p. 884. 

fla. 151-8. Carte Ammo do MittSo do Mogoi para o padre Caspar 
djfmso Pnmtnaal da Prouinma de Goa. This annual report on the 
Mogul nwarion is dated Agra, 17th September, 1686, and signed 
Ignacio Gomes. Mac lagan (op. cit., p. 385) reads 7th September 
when 1 road 17th. 

II*. 188-172. Carte da Miuao do Mogul dirigida a N.M.R.P.G. 
per emlmm at maoism do anno de 16 98, atU o de 1693. This anony- 
mous and undated annual report for 1688-1693, addressed to the 
Jesuit General in Rome, has an undated note in Italian inserted 
ml 8 . 161. Cf. Mac lagan, op. cit., p. 385. 


Additional MSS. 9653 

A* I -16. .Summo Memorandum rerum, quae apud Magni Mogorit 
Regnum ridU, H obtrrumit Paler Antoni a* Bctdho tocul a tu Ietu 


~ . — * rrmunmtuve, intra texenruvm, qud 

Mk ntptriee uad M MUnonariue. Cf. Maclagan, op. cit., pp. 383-4 
Us. IT-4A HeOaqdo dot nm imteueir.V Zruei no 
Rant do Omm Mogoi em perto de *ru anno,, que neOe estiue par 
Mrmumano, t tuptriar dagueOa Ckridandade. This extensive 
nanatire by Padre Antons, Botelho of the six years he spent 
m the Mogul miaaioii.field » {he Portuguese version of the pre- 

j K * t " cte ° f *“■ 

^ (1896) - “ d in Serial Vi, 

PP 458-461. and sources then quoted. 

e-e^ia.os.ii.d,!,. iv u- r..^. 

™mis: T jstir *£ zzz ir; 

2L * 3tmux ***** Md Reports ftnm 




fla. B2-TS. Anmm dm MistSo do Mogar do memo de 1650. A aony 
moos annul report on the Mogul Mission in Portagtan. Of. 
Merle gen, op. cit., p. 382. 

fla. 77-68. Carte Anmm 4a missS o do Megol do anno tie 1666 pm 
eseeeeeo o Padre Monad de Voile. Annul report on the Mogul 
mission for 1668. Cf. Moctegon, op. cit., p. S8S. 

As. 83-103. Carte Anmm do Mismo da Impede de 0rflo Mogul 
do ammo de 1670 old o de 1678 pure o name M. R. P. loam Paolo 
OUm Prepodto Geral da Compankia de Jeaoa Annul report on the 
Mogul mission for 1870-8. Dated Goa, 27th December, 1878, 
and signed Joseph Freire. Cf. Maolagan, op. cit., p. 384, for other 
vernons and translations of this MSS. 

fls. 104-111. Instr um etUo do mdagrt de bem auentnrado Sanoto 
Ignacio tirade a Dio. This is written in, to me at least, a largely 
indecipherable hand, but it appears to be a notarial attestation 
concerning a miracle wrought by the intercession of the blessed 
saint Ignacio Loyola. Although the latter was only canonised in 
1623, the document seems to be about twenty yean earlier judging 
from the handwriting or rather scrawl. Possibly the endorsement 
wee added later. Philippe was quite wrong in supposing this M88. 
to be written in Temil (JASB., op. cit., p. 449). 

fls. 112-18. Interrogatories que se Kao de faxer as testemvnha s 
sabre a Canonitagao do Padre Francisco Xavier par virtude da* 
remissorias Apostolioas, followed by the Artigos propounded by 
Padre Bras Luis, S.J. [n.d.,n.p. but] Goa circa 1600. On fl. 118 is 
an interesting list of witnesses. 

fls. 119-124. Three A.L.s. of Padre Gregorio Rote, 8.J., dated 
26th April, 1674, 8th July, 1676, and 19th February, 1676, written 
from the Jesuit College at Agra to Padre Bento Ferreira, the 
Provincial at Goa. Cf. Mac lagan, op. cit., p. 384. 

fl. 128-126. Apomlamentos de ham earn de edifioagao mmoedido no 
Missaode Mogul, tirades de hda carta do Padre JoSo LeitSo, escritaem 
Agra a 12 de Dexembro de 1677. Endorsed on the back as Notes of 
the Mogul Mission for the Annual Letter (of 1677). 

fls. 127-8. T redado da carta do Padre Provmoidl Pernio de Queiroe, 
ao Padre Provincial de S. Agostinho sobre a MitsSo nova de Bengala. 
Goa, 7th October, 1678. Copy of Padre Femio Quiroz's letter 
to the Augutinian Provincial at Goa on the establishment of a 
new Bengal Mission. Cf. Maolagan, op. ait., p. 384. 
fl. 129. Copy of a tetter of Padre Marco Antonio Santuochi 



written from Patna i» Bengal, 29th August, 1679, to the Jesuit 
hdn frinacU at Goa. 

fit. 180-1. RtgumnUc pm m Padre* UMemanm Aw MittOet 
* Nfd. /Mans, < Boyds. Goa. 29th April, 1880. Cf. Maelagaa. 
op. cat., p. 387. 

fa. 138-4. ALa. of Padre Man® Antonio Santucci, Hughli, 
18th November, 1880, addreaaed to tire Jesuit Padre Provincial, 
Ibmto de Queries. at Goa. Cf. Maelagan, ibid. 

fla.t3tMt. An unsigned letter from a Jesuit miarionary at Chapora, 
P lan s , 30th March, 1881, addreaaed to the Padre Viaitador Antonio 
4a Megalbeme. Cf. Maclagaa, ibid. 

8a. 137-8. Copiea of oorrespondenoe between the Missionary 
Junta at Goa and Padre Gregorio Roix, the Preposito Provincial 
at Goa, 1 l-2lat January, 1682. Deala with the refuaal of the 
PwtuguMr authorities to acknowledge the joriediction of the Biahope 
amt out by the Congregation of the Propaganda Fide at Rome, 
and instructing all Portuguese miarionariee to refuse to take the 
oath of obedient* t» such Biahope or Vicars-Apoetoiic. Not men- 
luured in Marlagan’a Tke J« mate an d the Gnat Mogul. 

4. 139. A. La. of Padrr Manor 1 Saraiva, Banna, 28th December, 
1863, addreaaed to Padre Stmio Martina, the Jeeuit Praepoeito 
Provincial at Goa 

«a. MI-2 AL« of Padre Ignacio Oomer, Baana, 17th December, 
1883, to the »ame 

8a. 143-4. A.L.*. of Padre Marco Antonio Santucci, Noluacot 
Slat June, 1682, to the a ante. 

. *■ A Lj, ; of Lritio, Patna. 15th September, 

Iv Pkdfi> Philippe Vi^rt, 

fc. 149-150, A. La. of Padre Marco Antonio Santucci, Patna 
'Jfeh January. 1684, to Padre Sunio Martina. 

8a. 181-2. Portuguese tranalation by Padre Joio Leit&o of a 

tarn* 

6a. IS A* Portuguese lreneleti«m of an older letter of aauWo 

T ? ubMm * i 1 wntU " Agra to the 
Jsmit Superior at Goa, lat June, 1638. 

J.1W. TV pwrtiott at 8hih‘ Alind da. M .t. 
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wHw i Md to ft a p ewr Aorangseb, Agra, 90th July, 1684, miring 
for the Jesuits to be exempted from payment of the poll-tax. 

ft. 166. Tbe original Persian petition. 

- 6a. 160-7. Two AXa. of Padie Maroo Antonio Santuoci, Hughli, 
20th August, 1684, for tbe Padre Provincial at Goa. Apparently 
duplicates. 

6. 168. Document in Fenian (Shikasta), apparently dated 
owns 1628. 

fls. 160-170. A.L.*. of Padre Maroo Antonio Santuoci, Hughli, 
20th December, 1684, addressed to the Padre Provincial at Goa. 
For particulars of the three Persian documents in this codex cf. 
JAB. Bengal (New Series), vi, pp. 402-3. This article also contains 
biographical notes on most of tbe Jesuit missionaries mentioned 
in this codex, and further details can be obtained from tbe works of 
Strait, Bibliotheca Missionum , ir, v (Aachen, 1928-9), and of Sir 
K. D. Mac lagan. The Jesuits and the Great Mogul (London, 1932). 


Additional MSS. 9856. 

fls. 1-114. Apologia e resposta feilo pdio Padre Valenti m Carvalho 
da Companhia de Jesus Provincial nesta prouincia de Iapao e China, 
a hum Iralado do Padre Fret Sebastido de S3o Pedro da ordem de 
Sao Francisco, que se intitula recupdagS das oauzas porque o Empera- 
dor de Japao desterou de seus Reinos todos os padres. This polemical 
treatise in defence of the Jesuits against the Franoiscan Friars 
also contains a mass of detail on Hispano-Portuguese rivalry 
in the Far East in the first quarter of the seventeenth century. 
Dated in the Jesuit College at Macao, 27th May, 1617. 

Some extracts are printed in Colin- Paste lla, Labor Evangdioa, 
vol. iii, pp. 378-396 (Barcelona, 1904). For the original Rdadon 
de la grande perseoucion que ha auido contra la Xpandad en las reinos 
de Japan pf Padre Frey Sebastian de San Pedro (or Sebastian 
Bemarrohoa), O.F.M., which has likewise only been printed in a 
very summarised form, cf. Streit, Bibliotheca Missionum, v, pp. 432-3. 

Carvalho’s account is of special interest to English readers, 
since he often quotes Will Adams, the Kentish pilot who became 
a sort of unofficial adviser on foreign affairs to the Tokugawa 
Sbogunate in 1600-1620. Adams told Domingos Francisco, a 
Spanish envoy from Manila in 1612, “ Ton will see that there will 
not be a single Padre left in Japan within three years from now.” 


Fn 



W non AJKxrr n» luout>w KAKtmcuns 

«k» >Brtnftun envoy from Moon, who pass ed it on to Carvalho. 
Adam' p ro p h ecy— or threat— came to pare when tire Soman 
Catholic mireionanea wore all formally banished oa pain of death 
in 1014. This Apologia also gr vee a succinct account of the sus- 
pfams aroused by Will Adam* in the mind of Ieyasn, through the 
dtartmg of the south-east coact of Japan by Sebastian Vucaino. 
chief pilot from Mexico, in 1611. The matter is discussed on 
pp. 4MM92 of vol. ii of Jsmes Murdoch’s History o/ Japan, bat 
Murdoch and later historians, both Japanese and foreign, have 
hfim into the error of assuming that Viscaino was merely a sub- 
ordinate of Dom Nuno Botoroayor, usually described as a Spanish 
envoy. This latter fidalgo was in fact a Portuguese ambassador, 
sent from Macao to renew commercial relations between the Portu- 
Xtiere coloov sod Japan which had been abruptly terminated by 
dw destruction of Prarea's carrack off Nagasaki in January, 1610. 
In this Botomayor was successful, but he had nothing to do with 


U USS. 98 S 7 . 

«a. I -140. UUn Primer o del prindpio , , y progreteo de la Religion 
" Ja PP°* y de la eepedal prouidencia de que Nueetro 
*T 'T,* m *'* m l & uia Compuedo por d Padre Alex - 

** U * Jenu »n «l oflo 1601 . Neatly 

PP- «n the hand of a contemporary copyist. 

lid .Tl* f ind i‘ ntn * IWlr * ,or y addressed to the 

P-dre Uenena! a Prefree to the reader, and twenty-*,* chapter* 
jeahag with the hutorv of the JreuiU’ mireion in Japan from its 
m 1542 to the death of Padre Comn. de Toma, one of 
• h-rt T h.*rT P ^T*'. W 157 ® - V ‘ ,1 * m,uw in his dedication 
« *• ** March, 1601, and the colophon 

was finished on the 25th July of the swne y*ar. 

1 ,Tr W * “ •** kt «>*ith century transcript, made at Macao in 

£Ls t 2J?*- - 3£S£ 

^ ^ t ” cta » Padre 

vrfZITsr. 1 ’ ?'■ " (Tonw - iwo >- 

be uTSL^L ««*it of three lengthy visits 

xipcrtance to thsfiSLTTZl tv h “ C0B, P*"«> » 

U» Pteaa, of wted» the fir* Pbdre 



in the loan of Apparato* (i.e. Draftt or Material*) covering the 
period 1583-1693, wee ready for the prees in 1941, bat that pubhaa- 
tion bee been indefinitely postponed owing to the war end its 
aftermath. After the deaths of Froie (1597) end Veligneno <1908) 
the work wee carried on, after an interval of some yean, by Padre 
Joio Rodrigues T{onu (1661-1634), probably the finest Japanese 
scholar of them all, but he likewise died before completing his 
Hittoria da Igrqa do Japao. Fortunately, however, a MSS. tran- 
script of his two first Book «, containing a general description of 
the country and people, has been' preserved at Ajuda, and this 
supplements to a large extent the missing portions of Frois’ and 
Valignano’s works. 

Additional MSS. 9858. 

As. 1-4. Certid&o do Senhor Dom Pedro Bitpo de Japao aoerqa 
do Betado daqveOa nova lgreia. This is a violent polemical attack 
on the Spanish Franciscan missionaries, refuting their allegations 
against the Jesuits and Portuguese, and blaming their own rashness 
and folly for bringing on Hideyoshi’s anti-Christian oampaign 
which culminated in the seizure of the Spanish ship Ban Felipe 
and the Franciscan Martyrdom at Nagasaki in 1697. The Bishop 
in question was Dom Pedro Martins, and the document beam 
his autograph signature and is dated Macao, 17th November, 
1697. 

fie. 4-6. Outra certidao de Roy Mendez de Figueiredo CapitSo 
mar da magem, de Japao ; trata da miema materia que a paetada. 
Evidence of Bui Mendez de Figueiredo, Captain-Major of the Japan 
Voyage in 1696-7, to the same effect, Macao, 14th November, 1697. 
It is interesting to note that both these certificates of the Bishop 
and Captain-Major oontain the allegation that a Spanish pilot 
aroused the suspicions of the Japeneee by telling an interrogator 
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tf. »»— it any For other Accounts of the San 

WdifaMg, <* BtnH, op. at. hr. PP- 488-498. 

As. 6-7. Am « wrdaddra ftdofSo do tritte meeeao e perdu da 
No o 8m PUtUppe, fue partio da ma*Mo, para a now Etpmhs . , 
«M lunowto «po tor a awto de J«p&> ?«e o Biepo do memo Japao 
mamia • 8m Magmtade. Narrative of the k» of the Am Felipe 
off Tom (Bbikokii)m 1596. and the misadventures of her passengers 
•ad mow. Drawn op by order of the foregoing Bishop D. Pedro 

Maftow,&J. 

Qtr*s u> inter alia a glimpse of the Sj»nish-Portugueee rivalry 
which rm bittern! their relations in the Far East. The Bishop 
aBs g r a that the Spaniards told the Japanetie that the Portuguese 
of Macao ware mere merchant* who couW not give even the Achinese 
a hating, and that King Philip had conquered their kingdom, 
whereas they (the Spaniards) were soldier* and warriors. He then 
repeat* the story about the friar* being the forerunners of the 
conquistador**, but adds thst he had not heard it at first hand 
bat only on hearsay. 

h. 7-10. Narrative of the Franciscan Martyrdom at Nagasaki 
in February. 1597, and events leading thereto. The blame is planed 
on the friar*’ own wanton rashness. Of. Streit, RMiatheoa Mittionum 
hr. pp. 496-7. 

As. 10-15. Minutes of missionary discussions on the movements 
of the two Bishop* of Japan, Dom Pedro Martins and Dorn Luis 
de Cerquwra, dated reflectively Nagasaki, 14th March, 1597. and 
Macao. 10th December. 1597. 

6s. 16- 5S, Relation de Uu ms at de Japan pen *V. P. F. Francisco 
de Amrlmga Commumno general de todae leu Indiat en Corte. 
M88. note* in another hand at the beginning and end of this report 
on the Franc tacan mission in Japan, state that it was written by 
Fwy Mart who at Mtoco (Kyoto), 1597, It is a copy and one much 
damaged by corroded ink arid. Probably identical with item nr 
1810 in fctreit, op, «t.. p. 


fc. 56-61. ApmWmentm mdmr o remtdio da Ckristandade de 
J ‘”*° *T m «P^ntamn no mime Yimrt y. Anonymous 
mnaUve n.d., n.p, bat area 1598. Obviously drawn up by or at 
the mMigMmn oflheJrmnU; itadvooateapmhibitmgdl8pmu«rda 

wtoaUar rafayom or secular, from riaiting Japan, and any found 
!**V°« b * "hippwd under amwt to Ooa. Also advocate* increasing 
tfct Bishop of Japan's temporal authority, since the Portuguese 
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tiring or trading in Nagasaki and Kyushu “ would sooner obey 
Bishops than Captains”. Likewise discusses schemes for the 
conquest or coastal surrey of Formosa, and criticises the Spanish 
tendency to interfere with the countries bordering on the South 
China Sea, which the Portuguese regarded as being in their preserve. 

fls. 61-60. Seguese hum tratado que at ReUgioeoe de San Franeitoo 
etpaUtardo em Goa, e em Bagaim no anno de 1598 contra os Padres 
da Companhia de Jesus quo andao na conversao de Japoao. The 
authorship of this venomous anti-Jesuit tract is ascribed to Frai 
Marcello de Ribadaneira, O.F.M. This work, whioh laid the blame 
for the martyrdom of 1597 on the Jesuits, was formally condemned 
at the request of the latter by the Inquisition at Goa on 14th August, 
1598. Cf. Strait, op. cit., iv, p. 493, nr. 1851. 

fls. 81-102. ApoUogia en la qual te responds a dmrsas oalumnias 
que se etoriuieron contra lot Padres de la Companhia de Jesus dm 
Japan g de la China. Heeha por el Padre Alexandra Valignano de 
la mitma Companhia. A MSS. note on fl. 81 (1 Valignano 's holo- 
graph 1) states that this treatise was drawn up as a reply to the 
attacks of Fray Martin de la Asuncion [cf. 16-58, supra] and other 
Franciscan friars on the alleged misbehaviour of the Jesuits in 
Japan and China. Cf. Strait, op. cit., iv, pp. 504-0 for location of 
various printed extracts from this ApoUogia, which has never been 
printed in full. The latest and best account of the Franciscan 
Martyrdom of 1597, is by P. Dorotheas Schilling, O.F.M., Cattura 
e prigionia dei santi Martiri di Nagasaki on pp. 202-242 of the 
periodical AnUmianum, Ann. xxii, Rome, 1947. 

Additional MSS. 9859. 

fls. 1-8. Annual letter from Japan dated Nagasaki, 1st October, 
1585. The first half and the concluding line is in the hand of Padre 
Luis Frois whose autograph signature is on the bottom of fl. 7. 
It is addressed to the Jesuit General Claudio Aqua viva in Rome, 
and endorsed Via — De Japao ao primeiro de outubro de 1585 — 
para te ver na china, Malaca, India e casat de Europe ate chegar 
a Roma (2nd copy — from Japan, 1st October, 1685, to be seen in 
China, Malacca, India, and in the European bouses until it reaches 
Rome). On Japanese paper. Printed in Cartas de Iop&o e China 
(Bvora, 1598), 2nd Part, fls. 126-133. 

fls. 9-18. Annual letter dealing with events in Bungo from 
1st January to 31st July, 1585. Drawn np at Nagasaki on the 



Wk Ami, IMA, by the View-Provincial, Orapnr Codho, rad 
radioed on the bottom of fl. 7 redo by Padre Lais Froia, Addnraed 
M (fan Omani Aquuvtva via the Jesuit Colleges of Macao, Mahem, 
ftH fitlinn. ate., in the same way ae the former, and written on 
Jipraeae papse Likewise printed in Pm II of the Carta* de IapSo 
a China, Ah 133-146 (Brora, 1596). 

la. 19-51. Arana) Japan Letter for 1598, headed Annua do anno 
in Mpm U nma mfk mm da da jue te eeemm em Outubro do mnrno 
anao, ahowinjt tt waa a supplement to a previous one of October, 
lim, Unsigned bat m the same handwriting and on the same 
■art of paper aa 4a. 52~9 Rdwpo do fim, e remote que tine a guerra 
df Cana, narrating the and of Hideyoehi’a diaaetroua expedition to 
Koiw. dated 30th February, 1099, by Padre Francisco Roll 
(<* Rodrigues). This, however, is not the original but a copy. On 
An. 59-90 follow a detailed description of Jesuit establishments in 
China, commencing with the Cdttrgio de Uaehao, and the embryo 
China mission. Drawn up at the College of Macao, 17th January, 
1000, apparently by Jeronimo Rodrigues whose autograph signs. 
HN a p pe a rs on the foot of fi. 93c. FI*. 19 93c formed one complete 
nodes originally, endorsed as 2* via (duplicate) sent to the Jesuit 
General at Rome through Padre Oil de Mata 

A very foil and interesting account which goes far to fill the gap 
between the Corfu de Japio < China published at Kvora in 1598, 
and Padre PernAo Quermro's edition of the Annual Letters for 
1600 to 1606, printed at Lmbon in 1603-1611. On ft. 51 is the 
tuMerreting statement that 7.300 Japanese were converted to 
ChrutMUirty despite the unpropitions nature of the t imes 

fit. 94-146. Annua) Japan Utter for 1600. Signed and dated 
Nagasaki. 2&»h October. 1600, by commission of the Padre Vice- 
Ptovinaal, Valentim tVmdho. This letter is also on Japanese or 
(lima paper. 

The substance was printed in Peruio Ouerreiro's JUUtcom Anual 
far 1609-1601. 

**• 149-193. Annual Japan Letter for 1601, dated Nagasaki 
59th September, 1601. In the hand of an amanoenais but with 
autograph signature of Padre Frawsaco Rodrigues at foot of fl. iw. 
Likuwim utihaad br Osmiuis m hi* Rriapam Anual for 1600-1601 
(Unban. 1608). 

An, 199-814. Ararat Japan and Macao Letter for 1602-3. The 
ration dealing with Japan cosum the period 1st October, 1601, 



to 1* 3mm My, 1008, and Is espied from so origin*! by Padre 
Gabriel ds Matas, dated Nagasaki, 1st January, 100*. Ikihefe 
section on <k. 219e-314 is dated Macao, 27th January, 1004, sad 
signed by Padre Diogo Antene*. fl. 215 is blank, and fl. 19S feeto 
is taken up with a report on the Japan mission taken from its 
context since it baa neither beginning nor end. Evidently fia. 
193-214 were all copied at Macao by Diogo Antunea. Utilised for 
the second volume of Gueneiro’s compilation. 

fis. 210-209. Annual Japan Letter for October, 1005-Ootober, 
1606; dated Nagasaki, 15th January, 1007, drawn up by Padre 
Jo 6o Rodrigues Girfio on the instructions of the Vice-Provincial. 
This is not the original, but a contemporary copy which is badly 
corroded in many places by ink acid. The substance of them annual 
letters is printed in Guerreiro’s third and fourth vole. (Lisbon, 
1007-1609). 

fis. 270-293. Annual Japan Letter for 1615, drawn up at Nagasaki, 
15th March, 1616, by Padre Join Rodrigues Girto on the instruc- 
tions of the Vice-Provincial. A contemporary copy like the fore- 
going. Contains inter alia a full and vivid account of the siege and 
capture of Osaka by Tokugawa Ieyaau. Utilised for the abridged 
Italian version (Letter* Annve) published at Naples in 1621. 

fla. 294-329. Annual Japan Letter for 1620. It is an incomplete 
copy of the 3* via addressed to the Jesuit General Vitelleeohi at 
Rome, and breaks off in the middle of a description of martyrdoms 
in the Kubota district of Northern Japan. An Italian version was 
printed at Rome and Milan in 1632. Cf. Streit, op. cit., 467-498. 


fis. 1-6. Ral da* earn* » e residencia * que tem a oompanhia na vice- 
prouittcia de Japao ne*te me * de Novrmbro do ano de 92 com o* name* 
do* Padre* e Irmao* que neUa* resident. Detailed list of tile Jesuit 
establishments in Japan and China, including a roll of all the 
Jesuits stationed therein, together with the linguistic or other 
qualifications of each one. Endorsed at the end by Padre Alexandra 
Valignano, Macao, 19th January, 1593. The original on Japanese 
paper. This statistical compilation gives a total of twenty-four 
residential establishments with 207 churches, staffed by 154 Jesuits, 
of whom 136 belonged to the Japan mission proper (though a few 



ram M dojvku (PI •) 
who w«ro studying far the ministry or filled minor offices like those 
of tmcriftma, gatekeeper, end so forth. In addition to these, then 
wen • nu mber of servants end Welshmen, m a king e grand total of 
*70 Jewess and their staff in Japan who ware maintained oat of 
inntiwiartinlfr 1 - Then » also a lawk of the eight principal houeee, 
M , «ad 146 cburchea destroyed during Toyotomi 
> anti-Christian persecution of 1 & 87 - 1592 . The first 


tmf of thie catalogue ie wrongly bound in ibis codex at fi. 106 infra. 

fi. 7. Sixteenth century document (receipt > ) signed by Bartolomeu 
Domes end witnemed by Gasper Ferreira. Apparently has no 
ootmretion with the other document* in this codex. 


fi*. 6 12. Copy of a letter with news from Japan written by Padre 
Franri iseo Pasaio, 16th September, 1594. Much damaged by ink 
acid corrosion, but legible with difficulty. 

Us. IS 22. t n e tnmr nto auieniico da /dice, e gUrriota marie de vinte 
r mt rpiat, ywr marrm u> eroeifieadot par notea tanda fee cathoUco 
ess Sangamgvy a «*» de fnemro de tS97. Report of die 
Fraociecan Martyrdom resulting from the San Felipe incident of 
the previous year. Contemporary copy of the original attestation 
drawn up under the auspices of Bishop Dom Pedro Martina at 
Macao, with full transcript of the eyewitnesses' evidence. For other 
accounts. ef Stmt. op. dt.. iv. pp 490 505, and P. Dorotheus 
Schilling, O.F.M.. CaUunt e pngioma de t Santi Martin di Nagamln 
(Kama, 1947). 

6s. 22 32. Five draft* of Letter* from the Bishop of Japan, Dom 
IVdro Martins, to the fhepa Caprlldo Mar, the Pope, the King, 
and to Pedro Alvaros Pereira. They are all unsigned but four 
of them, in Portuguese, appear to be holograph. The other one, to 
the Pope, is in Latin ami in the hand of a clerk. They range between 
23id February ami 7th Match, 1597, and aro all written from 
Nagasaki on Japanese paper. 

fls. S3 5ft. Vrrhdam* dot firtfom. V toe- provincial e Biepo de 
Jmpia octree doe room* de Japan ivrtijieada* cm Macao. Pern sc 
mr w* ®*s, Portugal, r Rama. 2* lia. A very full and interesting 
aeeount of the Jesuits' Japan Maroon in 1602. drown up in due 
legal form at Macao in 1603, and containing certified copice of 
■****““*' **F *k» Biahop D. Luis de CVrqueiro and others at 



at the Jesuits’ printing press si Nsgsaalri on 8. 36, which states, 
mfar oho, that the balk of its production wsa distributed free to the 
native ohristisns Attached to the press was a painting atelier, 
whose products, in oils, water-ookmre, and engravings, were used 
to beautify the Jesuit establishments in China, as well as those in 
Japan. On native paper. An abridged version printed in French 
translation in Pagts, Bittoire, ii, pp. 41-61 (Paris, 1870). 

da. 51-4. A.L.S. of Padre Manuel Frias addressed to the Hector 
of the College of Saint Paul [? Goa] giving news of Japsn for the 
year 1696. N.p., n.d. but the original draft written on native paper, 
presumably at Nagasaki. 

is. 66-7. Signed statement of the Bishop of Japan, Dom Pedro 
Martins, dated Macao, 17tb November, 1697, cm the causes of 
Hideyoshi’s martyrdom of the Franciscans at Nagasaki in February 
of that year. Bishop Martins ascribes this entirely to their own im- 
prudence and rashness, since the friars refused to follow the Jesuits’ 
example of “ working in disguise like we do in England nowadays ”, 
which they regarded as “ cowardice and weakness ”. Another oopy 
in the Vatican archives was printed in Labor-Evangelica, ii, 
pp. 698-700. 

8a. 57-8. Certificate signed by the Bishop of Japan (Dom Luis 
Cerqneiia) at Nagasaki on the 21st February, 1899, giving a brief 
statistical review of the results of the anti-christian persecution of 
the preceding two years. Endorsed as the duplicate to be sent to 
Portugal of the original sent by Padre Gil de Mata. Unpublished. 

flu. 89-60. Draft of a letter (apparently autograph) written by 
the Bishop of Japan to Dom Christovio de Moura. No date, but 
written at Nagasaki area 1897. Unpublished. 

fls. 61-2. Formal protect of the Bishop of Japan (Luis de 
Cerqueirs), Padre Alessandro Valignano and other leading Jesuits 
of the Japan mission, against the dispatch of Franciscan friars from 
the Philippines to what the Jesuits regarded as their own exclusive 
preserves. The original, with autograph signatures, dated Nagasaki, 
23rd September, 1898. 

6s. 63-6. Notarial attestation by Jesuit theologians and the Bishop 
of Japan, declaring that various miracles attributed to the Spanish 
Franciscan martyrs of 1897 had been investigated and found to be 
false and spurious. Nagasaki, 3rd February, 1699. Contemporary copy. 

6s. 66-7. Letter from Padre Alessandro Valignano, dated Xiqi 
[Shiki], 12th October, 1599, to the Jesuit Provincial at Goa. Original, 



fa. (MS. Annual better from Jspen, dated 2®*^ October, 1599, 
mmjy br o ffa? at Padre Alesss niiro Valignano. Contemporary 
copy. Cf, Stmt. op. cit.. iv. pp. 510-11, for a printed Italian version 
af tbis annual letter. 

fa. 84-4. newsletter from Japan by Padre Valignano, addressed 
to the Rector of the Jesuit College at Malacca, 24th February 
aad 35th October, 1600. States there were then 190 Jesuits in 
Japan. Copy. Unpublished 

fa. 87-8. Transcript of • letter of the Vice-Provincial in Japan 
(Frmnrisoo Puio) to the Viceroy of India, dated Nagasaki. 24th 
February. 1604. Contemporary duplicate on native paper. Alludes 
to leyaso's toleration of Christianity, in consequence of which 
the conversion rate had risen to between 4,000 and 5,000 yearly. 


Unpublished. 

fa. 88-90. Transcript of s letter from the Vice-Provincial in 
Japan to the Provincial at Goa, dated Nagasaki, 6th November, 
1604. Cbpy of one sent to the General at Rome. Unpublished. 

fa, 91 - 7. Transcript of s letter from the Bishop of Japan [D. Luis 
(Wqiwuraj to the Archbishop of Goa, on the inconveniences to the 
mission resulting from the arrival of Spanish Franciscan a from the 
Philippines, ami suggesting measure* to enforce the Papal Brief 
forbidding it. Unpublished. 

fa. 98-102. Certified copy of a letter of Padre .Alessandro Valig- 
nano to the Archbishop of Goa. dated Macao, 7th October, 1606. 
The transcript is certified by Padre Valent im Carvalho, Rector of 
the Macao College, who states the first copy sent was lost in a. ship- 
wreck off Indo- China It w endorsed as having been read in the 
Jesuit College at Chaul. and forwarded to those at Bandore, Basse m, 
and Daman, (f Similar subject-matter to Streit, op. cit., v, nr. 1033^ 
P- 380.) 

fa. 193-106. [ Treated*, fa] Cmuidta Jeita rm Nangamqi turn 

IS fa fatswfae fa 1605. Consultation of the principal Jesfots in 
Japan coocrming a proposal, from headquarters at Rome to 
■qmrute Macao and China from the province of Japan—, sumes- 
tteB unanimously opposed by the Japan Jesuits who regarded Macao 
as s—a tisl to their mission's well-being. 

R. 106. Wrongly bound. This should be the first leaf in this 

aofam. faiaff the oover to the Cbtologne oe fa. 1-6 rnpu. 



U.WI-IVL Oertidio do Biepo it J opto «ra ds ease de Omnm- 
Ami LaMar of the Bbhop of Japan, dated St puH flkh March, 
1406* on the Daimyo of Omum’s apoeSacy, and expoheoa of mis- 
sionaries from hie fief. Origin*], with autograph tignafexre. Very 
valuable far the earty history of Nagasaki. 

k 111-19. Nominal roll. of the Jesuit missio n aries, both 
European and Astatic, with their individual location hi Japan and 
Macao for the yean 1806-1608 inclusive. Of great vain* for the 
biographies of these missionaries. 

Us. 190-2. Tredodo da carta que o padre Valendm CormMo eeereueo 
em reporta dr, Mo do padre frei Miguel. Transcript of a letter from 
Valentim Carvalho, 8.J., refuting the allegations of padre frei 
Miguel doe Santoa, dated Macao, 8th October, 1606. 

fls. 123-6. Transcript of a letter of the Viae-Provincial of Japan 
to the Jesuit General, dated Nagasaki, 18th October, 1606. Endorsed 
“ to be read in the Colleges of the North, and returned to this 
Secretariat in time to be copied for dispatch to the Kingdom '* 
[Portugal]. Probably similar to Streit. v, nr. 1044. p. 382 (dated 
14th October, 1606). 

fls. 127-8. Copy of a letter from the Vioe-Frovineial of Japan 
to the Jesuit General at Rome. Nagasaki, October, 1607. 

fls. 129-138. Retayao da queima da Nao Noua Senhora da Oroya 
em que veo par CapUao Mor da viagem Andrd Peetoa no anno de 
1609. Narrative of the lose of the Macao Carrack commanded by 
AndrA Peasoa who fired his ship rather than surrender on the night 
of 6th January, 1610. An abridged English translation will be 
found on pp. 82-62 of my Fidalgot in Ae Far Bad, 1880-1770, (The 
Hague, 1948). The original was compiled by Padre Jo*o Rodrigues 
Gir&o at Nagasaki in March, 1610. 

fls. 136-201. Rdayam do martyrio de dneo Chridaot Japoene que 
forum, mortos poUa eonfytaam de noeea Sonia [Fe] em Japam no 
memo de Fingo o anno de 1609. Narrative of the martyrdom of 
five native Christians of Higo province, Kyushu, in 1609. Endorsed 
as having been circulated and read to the personnel of the Jesuit 
missionary establishments in Chins. For printed versions of tins 
m artyr d om of. Streit, op. cit., v, pp. 391-2. 

fls. 202-4. Transcript of a letter of the Vioe- Provincial of Japan 
to the Jesuit General, dated Nagasaki, 18th March, 1610, With 
autograph annotations concerning Jesuit martyrs on the verso 
of bet leaf. 



II about m uam mnwxsn 

kHM. 8mtariado Carta deJappto do atmodel611. Samm By 
«r the «ml Japan latter for 1611. Contemporary copy. An 
««.k— Maiaa of the Annuli letter for 1611 was printed in fall in 
MIA Ct Strait. v. p. 406, nr. 1129. 

fl. 909. Account of tbe celebrations of the Beatification of Saint 
Ignacio Loyola at Nagasaki in 1611. Copy. 

fth 910-290. Narrative or the persecution in Japan in 1612-14, 
extracted from tbe annual letters of that period for dispatch to the 
Amrit General at Rome. Dated Nagasaki. 7th November, 1614. 
Copy. A Portuguese version was printed in 1616. Cf. Strait, v, 
p. 409, or. 1146. 

fie. 231-2. Trctlado de algtms eapUvlot de hua carta que o Padre 
Jeronimo ftBiz eice-prmtindal de Japao etcreueo ao Padre Valentim 
CarmUto Proutncial fw agora e$td em Macao. The original was 
dated 31st October, 1615, and concerns the mutual accusations of 
•chtamatn-e bandied about between the Jesuits and the Mendicant 
Order* at Manila. Unpublished. 

fia. 233-8. Narrative of the martyrdoms in Japan for the period 
Match to October, 1617. The original, written hastily at Macao, 
14th November, 1817 [Frila cm Macao aprestadamente em 14 de 
n o m m b ev de 617) by Padre Jeronimo Rodrigues. For more detailed 
narratives of the martyrdoms of 1617. cf. Strait, v, pp. 434-444. 

fia. 239-242. A. La. of Padra Jeronimo de Angelis, North Japan, 
1st October. 1618. addremed to Padra Afonso de Lucena. Of great 
value for the history of \r*o (Hokkaido). For later versions cf. 
Strait, op. nit., v, p. 459. nr. 1282. 

fia 243-263. fo/aftm breue dot marttret de Iapam do anno de 1619. 
Brief narrative of the Japan martyrs of 1619 drawn up at Macao, 
!6Ui January, 1620. for dispaU-h to the Jesuit General at Rome. 
Fbr a much longer printed Italian version cf. Strait, op cit v 
p. 463, nr. 1247. r ’’ ’ 


fia. 364-7. Narrative of the martyrdom of Padra Marcello 
FtancMoo Maetnlli. 8.J., at Nagasaki in October, 1637. Copy. 
Fbr much longer armunta rf. Strait, v, pp. 547-554. 

fia. 268 9. A. La. of Padre Manocl Ferreira to Padre FemAo 
da Qusiraa, dated Goa, 88th September. 1686. 

A 380. Memorandum on tbe framing of a Coneenatoria addraneed 
tothe Rector of the Jem* College at Macao. N.p.,n.d..butrara«1620. 
With marginal notes by the Rector. 

•s. 961-4. Memorandum on the penurious effects of allowing tha 



PU&pfnm to trade with Japan and other topee, drat 1618. 
Modi damaged by ink eeid oorosmo. 

fie. 886-8. Da* cot use $us pmtoncmn « Fra P r cmmei m do Jappto . 
Cop. 6. Anonymous memorandum on various sdministmtro 
problems connected with the Japan mission. Chins 1800. Oopy- 
8a. MO-272. Copy of Padre Alonso Sanches’ aoooont of the 
beginnings of the Jesuit mission in China. Jff.d., n.p., hot circa 1686. 
Probably one of the nomeioas treatises listed in Strait, iv, pp. 327- 
331. 

8s. 273-296. Apologia cm defensao doc Padre * da Comtrpankia do 
Jems de IapSo. Endorsed as being an Apology agamot dicone 
calumnies being sown in this country against the Japan Padre*. 
No place or date, but a partly erased marginal annotation ascribes 
it to Padre Sebastiio Gonaaluez, and from the context it was written 
at Goa about 1610. Heavily annotated in a contemporary hand. 

fls. 297-304. Tresladodeunacartaeacritaaunprebendado.poroiorto 
beneficiado de la cotta. Anonymous undated satirical tract in Spanish 
on the Jesuits' attitude towards the Franciscan Martyrdom of 1697 
and events connected therewith . Endorsed as being sent via Malacca 
to Padre Sebastiio Goncalues ; evidently one of the slanderous 
libels on the Japan Jesuits to which the latter replied in his Apologia 
supra, fls. 273 ff. 

fls. 305-316. Duvidas quo »r prtrpuzeram de Jappao com sua* 
repoetas. Fragmentary treatise dealing with various problems of 
matrimony, slavery, war, and so forth, in the Japan Mission. In 
Latin. An incomplete copy, badly corroded by ink add. 


Historia do Ethiopia a alia, ou Abbatia, imperio do Abeam . . . 
composto pdo Padre Manod de Almeida S.J. natural de Vice u. 
This codex of Almeida’s famous history of Abyssinia, is fully 
described on pp. 520-626 of vol. 2 of the Bulletin of the School of 
Oriental Studies (1923), and p. 132 of vol. 3 of the Bulletin (1926), 
where comparison is made with another MSS. version, formerly 
owned by Marsden, and given by King’s College to the School of 
Oriental and African Studies. 

MSS. 6878 and 6879. 

Thaas MSS. were catalogued in detail on pp. 516-18 of voL ii, 
Bufliti n of the School of Oriental Studio*, and again on pp. 130-1 



«• MOW AMOT TB* HAMMM VWMOn 

«f villi, so thsrnia non e warily to mpss* the tnfcenmtioa hem fe* 
tW thing turn at m long, mom they an of no interest, 

w to WhMi of togkdog y. 


Thee* MBS. belonged to Manden’a friend, Isaac Titaingh, Opper- 
he^f or Chief of the Dutch Factory of Deshima, Nagasaki, in 1779- 
1784, and they am briefly mentioned in connection with other MSS. 
from the aenie source, on pp. 168-5 of my Jan Compagnie in Japan 
1600-1817 (The Hague, 1936). 

Near. — In the clean sweep made by the School of Oriental Studies 
of Mamden’s mannacripts at King's College, I have found one 
solitary survivor, the Martgrologg of Portuguese Missionaries 
referred to on p. 303 of the Bibliotheca Marsdeniana (London, 
1837). This codex does not refer to China or Indochina, as might be 
inferred from its place in the Catalogue, but is a general martyrology 
of Jeemt nuaskmariea in Asia, evidently compiled in the second half 
of the seventeenth century. A preliminary inspection does not 
indicate that it contains any material which cannot be found in the 
relevant printed sourer* listed in bibliographies of mission history. 
* <mn 7' «» hadly damaged by ink acid oorrosion. I hope later 

to examine the Marvden MR8 at the School of Oriental 8tudies, and 
to trace in how far they correspond with those listed in the original 


ABBMV1ATION8 
A.L *- Autograph Letter. 

A-L*. »■- Autograph Letter signed. 
n.p.. n.d. ** no place, no date. 

'i f**.' * ** ****** 4 ***** (Calcutta). 

(SJ , 1 D SUcUk “* "• J ”**"«*e Great Mogul 

H^onum. Vola. iv and v, 
vr 1245-1700 (Aachen, 1928—9) 



REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Near East 

Ideas or Divine Bole nr the Axcismt East. By C. J. Gajdd. 

The Schweich Lectures of the British Aoadamy, IMS. pp. 101. 

London : Oxford University Press, 1948. 

The book is divided in three ports : the god, the king, the people* 
For the divine rale to which Mr. Osdd refers in his title was e x e r cised 
whether the ruler was himself s god, ss in Egypt, or an appointee 
of the gods, as in Mesopotamia, or “ the Lord’s anointed ”. 

As to the rale of the gods. “ There were generations and conflicts 
of the gods, leading to the establishment of one ss supreme. There 
was an act of creation, differing greatly in details, bat leading to 
the invention of man as a means of relieving tbs gods from otherwise 
inescapable toil, particularly in building their houses, a first necessity 
for any god with pretentions to quality. The multiplication of men 
led to the establishment of cities, which were portioned out among 
the brethren of the creator ; from these and from their inhabitants 
the gods were to derive an existence of ease and plenty. In order 
that the creatures might be capable of their duties they must be 
given an ordered life and the skills neoeasary for sustaining a civilised 
existence, both for themselves and for the gods. The next stage, 
then, is for the gods to improve their patrimonies with these essential 
institutions ; order is maintained by the appointment of a king, 
and skills are dispensed to mankind in a variety of ways ” (p. IS). 

Notice how closely the gods, king, and people are connected. 
For ancient life wss integrated to an extent difficult for us to imagine, 
and the eluaiveneas of demarcations, the intimate relationship 
between all its various manifestations, pose problems to the modern 
student which Mr. Osdd puts frankly before the reader, with a 
learning claiming our confidence and often with a puzzled urbanity 
which is disarming. “ As so often in the ways of this people’s 
thinking, nothing could be more odd, nothing could be more 
natural ” (p. 82). It is the Greek looking at the barbarians, but 
knowing them better than most Greeks. 

The field covered is extensive : Egypt, Babylonia, and Assyria ; 
Heb rews and Phoenicians, and Hittite*. Often the comparisons 
between related usages in different regions are illuminating, as, to 



, inm “ the progress of divine revelation (Le. of 

» mod it)" (pp. 19-26). Spec* doee not ellow me to list 
maj subjects touched opoo, or to propose 
MM of tbw One general question. however, poses iteelf . towhat 
y yf ffyr j, n yom bk to abed one’s modernity, to see the Ancients, 
not as tbe Greek sew them, but with en understanding in which 
the odd end the natural regain their original coherence ? 

H. Frasxtokt. 


Alsjukpkb the Grkat By W W Tarn. Vol. I : The Narrative, 
pp. *, + t«l. 10*. (id. Vol. II : Sources and Studies, pp. xiii 
■f 477. 31*. Od. Cambridge University Press. 

In these two volumes Dr. Tam has collected and given definitive 
form to hia studies of Alexander, the work of half a century of 


distinguished scholarship. 

They do not deal, except incidentally, with questions of 
Astatic history and geography. For most members of the Asiatic 
Society, l)r. Tam's chief work will continue to be The Greek* in 
Batina and Indta ; a book which, published by the C.U.P. in 1939, 
under the shadow of the Second Work! War, may perhaps have 
utiaerd some of the attention that was its due. 

Of the present work . Volume I contains, with only minor revisions, 
the author'* two chapter* on Alexander, contributed to Vol. VI 
of the Camimdqr Anneal History and long famous in their own 
right as a notable piece of terse and vivid narrative. It was worth 
while to make a book of them ; though it may be that a few details, 
dear enough in the context of the (JAH ., may be obscure to the 
" general render " of this volume. In Volume II Dr. Tam carries 
out first a masterly analysis of ** The So-called Vulgate and Its 
Sources ' (i.e. the tources on Alexander, other than Arrian), and 
the* devotes essays. some of them of considerable length, to 
Alexander's army, to some military and other historical questions 
(especially, to the nailing down of a number of apocryphal stories), 
and finally to " The Main Problems " (pp. 347-449) : Alexander’s 
intentions after hia return from India, the question of his deificat i on 


Atoi an rtwt is bis lest phase is for Dr. Tara 


a reformed character 



umm op mom 

triad to do t a m et kin y to outlaw war ” (p. 448). Fw, perhaps, m 
fellow him this Car ; but every stodent of Alexander's history I 
many jean to oome will be indebted to Dr. Tarn's life-work. 

A. R. Burk. 


CnilDin BT CACHETS OKIKNTAOX CORSE* vis DANS IB COLU 
TioNs souses ; contribution 1 l’histoirk de la olytoqi 
sn Abie Occident ale. By Elu Borowski. (Axtibus Asi 
Sapp Amentum, III— VI) en collaboration avee Heins Mod 
preface de Walter Baumoartner, Profeaaeur 4 l’Universj 
de Bile. Tome I, Mesopotamia ; de la periode pr4hiatoriq 
d’Ooiook juaqu'4 la 1™ Dynastic de Babylone, 1947. Editk 
Artibus Asiae, Asoona, Suisse. 

This is the first «f four volumes scheduled to present the Sw 
collections of ancient Near Eastern seals within a framework of t 
glyptic development in that region. Though such a framework b 
been established by H. Frankfort, the first scholar to underta 
a comprehensive chronological and stylistic classification of cyline 
seals (Cylinder Seals, London, 1939), and though A. Moo rtf 
(Varderanatiscke Rotlsiege I, Berlin, 1940) has made another gw 
contribution to the knowledge of the history of the glyptio develc 
ment, especially for the Neo- Assyrian period, there was still roc 
for further refinement of this classification and for the clarificati 
of obscure details. 

Moreover, the point of view of Borowski differs from that 
Frankfort, and so is likely to open up new avenues of approac 
While Frankfort regarded non-Mesopotamian cylinders as periphei 
products of Mesopotamian glyptio art, Borowski plans to defi 
them specifically as independent unite. He divides the mater 
(p. 5) into : (1) the glyptic art of Mesopotamia proper to the Fii 
Dynasty of Babylon ; (2) that of the First Dynasty of Babyloi 
(3) that of Inn from the 4th to the 2nd millennium ; (4) 8yi 
JSgean ; (5) Assyrian (thirteenth century), Neo- Assyrian (with : 
Aasyro-Phomician and Palestinian derivatee of the ninth to t 
seventh century), Neo- Babylonian, Achssmenian and flaessnisn, 

One of the valuable results of Borowsld’s research is his pknu 
effort to extend the study of seal engraving backwards to oat 
the glyptio art manifested in the stamp seals which preoed 



tO immorMoa < 

eykader mala in the early caKore* of the ancient Near East. Bat 
h» UrtMBiwt coamraing the poaable origin of stomp teak and 
h s a o s of glyptic art is Syria tad Iran rather than in Mesopotamia 
(p. 1ft) mils far OMtam. Hi* train of thought is not always clearly 
asjmamd, bat he appear* to aamme that the invention of the 
■tamp seal was an achievement of the Tell Halaf culture which 
originated in 8yria. He bases his theory os a preliminary mport on 
the anavatiow at Tell Jndeidab (AJA., xli, 1937, pp. 10 ff.) 
erfach lima the diaoovery of “ unilinear stamp seals ” in layer 14. 

Borowski’. theory would apparently make these “ stamp seals ” 
aariier than a aeei im pr i mirm with animal design from Tepe Gawra 
(though he piaoea both at the same chronological level in a chart 
listing the earliest glyptic product* of Syria, Northern and Southern 
Maaopotaaua. and Iran, p. 18). But even if priority in time should 
be proved for the Jttdeidah layer bearing theee stamps, it would 
atill remain to be shown that theee Syrian pieces were actually 
u**d far sealing. 


For the present only Tepe Oawra and Arpachiyah (Iraq, ii, 1933, 
pt. i. pi. is, A. 809. 615 620), both sites in Northern Mesopotamia, 
have yielded seal imprwaiona in layers of the Tell Halaf period, 
proving that the small engraved stone* found in these layers were 
employed to mark the property of a person, a community, or a 
common* being. In turn, only such object* as were used for sealing 
oan regarded a* having engendered the glyptic art of the aub- 
reqarert perod*. Their function as seal .tones led not only to the 
toehDMpw of a negative relief (producing a positive when impressed 
uponpUatrcmaton*!), but probably also to the repertory of their 
dwugna. While amulet, tend to retain a uniform decoration it is 
vanatmn was soon sought ^ i fce 
dwngn* ktrono mark the seal, of different individuals 

JET" f0Und m pK>Vin * 

V ' r — *• » decorat '^ pendants, it is roferto 
n , . firrt in northern Mesopotamia. 

of the Fim ^ 
P*™** * eummary of Frankfort’* and 


T*. along toth relevant statement, by 

I) (am ^ . *ob i, Ici png, 

uw different names given by them 



dim authors to the subsequent period* of the fourth and du*$ : 
miT Wmmm In view of the diversity at the nasnsaclature in works 
on ancient Near Eastern srchsootogy, suoh e guide will be greatly 
appreciated 

In the aeoond Notkn, entitled “ Geography and Civilisation ”, 
Borowski attempts a synthesis of the development of civilisation 
in the Near East baaed on the archwologioal evidenoe. Despite ita 
general and provisional character such an effort is weloome, if only 
because it reveals existing gaps in oar knowledge and provides an 
incentive for further research. 

The third section, “ Historical and Epigraphic Basis of the 
Chronology of Seal Engraving in the Third, and at the Beginning 
of the Second Millennium,” is the most useful to the specialist, 
since it contains a list of all the dated seals and impressions of that 
period. This list, with its more reoent material, supersedes the one 
published by Unger in']926 ( Reallexikon der Vorgeschiehte, vol. iv, 2). 

Chapter II contains a commentary on seals described in the 
“ Descriptive Catalogue ” which forms the third and last chapter 
of the book. Short characterizations of the glyptic style of the . 
successive periods precede the discussion of individual seals. 

A wealth of material is adduced for the documentation of each 
piece ; and the comments on style and iconography often raise 
interesting points. 

The seals themselves offer little of special interest. One piece, 
no. 26, presents an exact duplicate of a cylinder seal in the Pierpont 
Morgan Library (Corput of Ancient Near Eastern Seals, vol. i, 1948, 
144). The Morgan cylinder is made of hard black serpentine and 
unquestionably genuine. However, the Metropolitan Museum 
possess es a gypsum duplicate of this pises, which shows that oopiea 
of it were made. Moreover, the cylinder described by Borowski as 
of light green serpentine seems to have at least one vertical “ seam ” 
(between bull and bullman) which might indicate the junction of 
a mould. Without inspection of the original of no. 26, this suggestion 
for the otherwise inexplicable and unparalleled duplication of a 
cylinder can be tentative only. 

As the collection of seals on which he had to work is not in itself 
of paramount importance, Borowski can be all the more con- 
gratulated on having produced such an interesting and stimulating 
book. 

Edith Pouiml 
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Jhuac. By Crabs Run. pp. viii + 172. Lund Humphries 
1947. 

The * word by word " vocabularies supplied ud the gr amm at ic a l 
notea. together with the variety in subject- matter, make this modem 
Btemy Arabic reader • Teal end reliable help to anyone seeking 
aemney a* well aa competence in this study. The whole lay* 
Wt is planned with thoroughness, so much eo that a dominie of 
the older school might have complained that too little had been 
left for initiative. Paper, fount, and convenience in size add to 
its MrvHwablmeas. 

A. H. Harucy. 


Far East 

Twm First Holv Our. By Maurice Collis. 9x 6, pp. 236 
+ 4 maps. Faber and Faber, 1948. ]8». 

There w a story of a Chinese who invited friends to appraise his 
portrait. " I like the hat,” one ventured. “The coat,” said his 
wifo, ' is just like yours.” " And the beard,” said another relative. 
Similar will la. the judgment on Mr. Collis’ sketch of Confucius. 
Sinologues may no more accept this fantasy as a picture of the real 
adita than they would accept the willow pattern of its crockery. 
Bwt like the author's other books, this is eminently readable. 


** 1>,0NEKR : The Like of Francis Light. 

By 11. P. Clood. pp. i-xiv, 1 66. l.uzac and Co., 1948. 12s. 6d. 
Thw famnaung book .m the founder of Penang fills a wap in 
Mataran history and provider the first scholarly Life of an ardent 

I^LiU b0n ‘i. R ^fr * M *"* *" Uve mni a conaid **»ble debt : 
o«r foothold ,o the Malay peninsula, the example of free trade, and 

C&zzzttzsr* l “ *- ■ *» 

IWe ate a few minor errors Sir Almond Stanley in iaky 

ffr * VMrtun 40 the climate ; the former only 
and the Utters returned to India afth 

did not long outlive h » 



unm or books 

of BaflW Singapore : he readied Penang in December, 1817, i 
died there in August, 1819. 

This excellent book will be of interest to all students of 
history of the Bast India Company. 

C. E. Wvtawnma 


Thxbx is Another China. 8JX5J. pp. i— will -f- 1-178. N 
York : King’s Clown Press, Columbia University, 1948. 18s 
A collection of essays written two years ago in honour of ' 
seventieth birthday of Chang Poling, the founder of the Nan] 
University in Tientsin. The essays which oonoero sundry faoton 
Chinese history and culture are by one Chinese and eleven Ameri< 
authors, and are of varying merit and appropriateness. T1 
contributed by Dr. Hu Shih is an interesting sketch of Chang Pol 
himself ; the others deal with subjects so diverse that any ji 
appreciation of them is not possible in a short notice. 

E. B. Howell 


Malaya and its History. By R. O. Winstedt. 7$ x 6$, pp. II 
Hutchinson’s University Library, 1948. 

This very readable volume is the first complete history of Mala 
published in Britain. In it is included a great deal of new informati 
on the Hindu period, based on material revealed since the authc 
History of Malaya was published in 1935. Moreover, in 1937, 
Paris Tom4 Pires’ Suma Orimtalu was found by Mr. Cortes 
who has translated it for the Hakluyt Society (1944) : it was writ! 
in 1512-15 and lost for 400 years. But now its discovery has enabl 
Sir Richard Winstedt to use what is probably the moat valuable 
all contemporary Portuguese accounts of Malacca under the Mai 
Sultans ; and this has greatly enriched those chapters describing 
age of Malay rule about which not much was known. 

The sections dealing with mediaeval Malay trade and law, whi 
are largely based on the research made by the author for his bn 
The Malaya (Singapore, 1947), are of particular value and inters 
and contain much new material. 

About half the book is devoted to prehistory and the Middle Ag 
with a brief account of the coming of the different racial eletnei 
which constitute but have never fused the Peninsular populate 



IS® otiMr half deals with the establishment and development of 
Britfah powve end policy, tl>« role of law and the growth of industry 
and ■«»■"— * Tlw story nun faekUy even in the telling of the 
awnwhat oocopbcated Buddhist, Hindu, and Chinese inflnencea on 
thi Malay people of the country. 

A few corrections should be made. Thus, on p. 40, 1. 12, “ reach ” 
ia to be mad for " leave ” ; on p. 41, 1. 19, June 6th should be 
My 26th ; on p. ISO, L 20, " two centuries later ” should be read 
.far '* a century, etc. " ; and on p. 137, L 16, “ Empress of India ” 
should bo “ Empress of Asia 

A very useful bibliography is supplied and an index completes 
a valuable addition to the Malayan library. 

J. E. Kjtitre. 


Oohstamcx Pbsdlxor— Minoiax atnum m. Par Ptauc db 
Baxx. pp. xix -f 282. Tokyo : Pressee Salesiennee, 1947. 

This loan narrative of the life and death of Constance Phaulkon, 
the Greek adventurer who became Prime Minister to King Narai of 
Biain (166ft 1688). fell into the hands of Dr. Morrison, the well-known 
Tlwss correspondent in Pekin? The Doctor's library was purchased 
by Baron Umk, in 1917, and the MS. under review is now in the 
Tbyo Bunko, or Oriental library, of Tokyo. 

U was written in France about 1691 by P4re de Beze, one of a 
pre ip of Je enrt fathers who arrived in Siam in September, 1887, at 
the request of Phaulkon. with whom P4re de Bese remained in close 
ooBtoct^unUl Phaulkon'. execution by the Siameee usurper in 

W •“* ***“ P ubUdwd > «th notes 'and a 

Bmani. 8J. Prefireor at the •• Hautre Etude- de Tientsin 

,r^‘ he MS - by E - W - Hutchinson 

Hz X S-^rr 4 0mm ’ ***** b * 

production he givre „ account 

From the preface lo the 



Hurt Phre de Bras knew Phaulkon well is dew, since he succeed 
Ptoo Tachard u hi* secretary ; and, in spite of amw rueful te&t 
taoiu on Fhaulkoo’s moral backsliding, be seem* to have aoquir 
a gen nine affection for the man. He given a full and detail 
account, from hie own Jesuit point of view, of all that took pla 
in Siam during the nine months between his arrival and Phaulkoi 
death, but he has not fully resolved, in my mind, the enigma 
Phaulkon 's character. 

Phaulkon was an ambitious man and there it little doubt th 
he hoped to become’ Governor of Siam under French sovereign! 
He was certainly no coward for, when his plan miso&rried, he we 
to his death calmly and with resignation. 

His sea adventures and shipwrecks show, too, that he had 1 
share of plnck and grit. 

He waa a good linguist and an aooompliahed diplomatist : t 
English merchants appeared very clumsy in his hands. He mi 
have known, however, that his chances of success were very slig 
and when the king, his master, fell seriously ill the game w 
obviously up. 

Raonun lb May. 


Turri dbs Exankns. Pub. Ernest Leroux. Paris, 1932. Taar 

DBS FoNCTIOITNAIRKH BT TRAIT* DB L’Abu4b. 2 Vols. Pll 

E. J. Brill, Leyden, 1947-8. By M. Robert dbs Rotouks. 

One of the most formidable difficulties confronting the reader 
Hang literature has been the mass of official titles and teohnu 
administrative terms, which appear on almost every page of a 
text and have been aO too frequently ignored or misunderstood 1 
translators. M. dee Eotours’ work on the administrative system 
the Hang dynasty, the lint fruits of which appeared in the form 
a monograph on the provincial officials in the Hoang Pao of 19 
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ehnptaf* 44-60 of tie Him Tang Shu ,tbe weed “ ti*ndati«» J* i* 
• wieflr inrir ip * t* de scr ipt ion The original editor* of the Ham 
Tang On drew upon a Luge number of sources, many now lost, 
many surviving in a form verr corrupt and abbreviated often beyond 
the limit of intelligibility. The fort taak of the translator, therefore, 
is to c ollect a "■*■* of other works, some very bulky, some rare, 
from which to recover enough of the original sources to turn any 
tmaakukm from a guess into a reasonable certainty. The scrupulous 
industry of M. dec Rotoure and hia extreme modesty make these 
volume* models for younger worker* in the same field. This monu- 
mental piece of research is invaluable not merely to tbe specialized 
historian, but equally to tbe general reader, who will find in the 
indices an indispensable glossary of administrative terminology. 
It is to be hoped that no one will ever venture to translate any 
Tang text without consulting these volumes. 

The author’s main concern has been to interpret the text as 
a philologist, rather than to comment upon its implications as a 
historian : and he has therefore largely ignored the evidence to be 
found in the collected works of Tang writers. This is sometimes 
a pity Thus, in the long and valuable introduction on the T‘ang 
militia system contained in vol. i of Traiti des Fondionnaires et 
TmUt dr VArmit , no mention is made of the birthday memorials 
presented by ('hang Chiu Ung to the emperor Hsiian Tsung in 736, 
though these contain what is probably the earliest account of this 
system that we |«wm. Also a note might well have been devoted 
to the (*h‘u (or Shu) Mi Yuan, the Central Intelligence Bureau, 
Staffed by eunuchs, and the main instrument of their political 
domination during the latter half of the dynasty. For though this 
Bureau was so detested that no mention is made of it by the editora 
of cither Tang history in the monographs devoted to officials, or by 
eneyckipmdists before Ms Tuan-Lin. its place in the history of tbe 
Tang administrative system is of the greatest importance. In 
certain small details not every reader will be able to subecribe to 
the author’s translation, but to cany criticism further would be 
both ungrateful snd presumptuous. 

J. K. Rissotrr. 

L'Awr on Cwanra. By Ph. Sntns. u * 8|, pp. 122, pla. 64. 
Paris : Adrien-Maisonneuvc, 1942. 21» 

Though students of Cham art will continue to be indebted to 




and brilliantly sustained, It is to 1L Stem'* earlier researches that 
we also largely owe the clearing up of the Khmer tangle, and with 
Chain art the difficulties were greater. A m i s ta k e in Khmer epi- 
graphy had long prevented recognition of a really evident art 
evolution. In Cham art a reliance on frequently displaced inacrip- 
tions had been responsible for much confusion, but here the task 
of the art historian is complicated by the effect of intense foreign 
influences (Javanese and Khmer) which at oertain periods obscured 
the working of the Cham genius and produced astonishing anomalies. 
One can but admire the skilful manner with which M. Stem applies 
hie technique, perfected in the course of yean, to this exacting 
undertaking. Though he claims no absolute proofs, his probabilities 
seem in most cases to amount to oertainty. 

In the first section are studied in turn those features of archi- 
tectural decoration most clearly showing evolutionary change. In 
a second part this material is organized so as to establish a chrono- 
logical aeries of styles. The most spectacular change concerns that 
masterpiece, the temple Mi-So’n A-l, formerly considered to be the 
oldest Cham tower of non-perishable material, a remarkable creation 
ex niAUo, now seen as the climax of a long evolution and dating 
probably from the end of the ninth century. Foreign influences 
are next considered and the evidence they provide for dating. The 
evolution of the sculpture, for which M. Stem believes his results 
lees decisive, is dealt with in an appendix. However, the main 
developments would seem in little doubt, for here, as throughout 
the book, one is impressed by the detailed attention given to the 
all-important matter of the connecting links between each style. 
Finally the author ehows convincingly how the difficulties 
encountered by M. Parmentier disappear in the light of the new 
chronology. 

While M. Stem tells us so admirably “ what ” has happened, he 
does not broach the deeper questions “ how f ” and ** why I 
For this a different method, one which gives adequate weight 
inter alia to the evidence of proto-history, and even a different 
attitude of mind, are required. But in fixing the chronology and 
J ating each succeeding art style he has provided a large part 
essnntisl basis from which this further step can be attempted. 

H. G. Qcaamra Waus. 


of the 
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CiHOiM torn**. By YtT« R » Chao. 6 X », PP*^ 

Castosjeu Phwhh, Cbajucthh T*rr or. 7$ X 10, pp. 1-116. 

I4«. Btmid Unwmty Press. London : Geoffrey Cumbenege. 

Thaw two roluniM sre a boon for students m well as teachers of 
t)w (W J — dialect. The twenty-four lessons, consisting mainly 
ofeoomNtioni sad narratives, are well -graded, varied, interesting, 
fall of aneftti idioms and vocabulary, and comprehensive in examples 
of OaatooMw syntax. 

Professor Yuen Ken Chao gives us, in his own fascinating style, 
a lucid introduction which describes the Chinese language and its 
eharsetera. Teachers and students alike will benefit from hints 

> i on bis vast experience of the “ Method of Study ”, for the 

mm. tones with two more modified tones in Cantonese are some- 
what overwhelming for beginners. 

As regards the system of Roman ixation, devised by the author, 
a beginner may regret that Professor Chao does not save him from 
the perplexities of the aspirated and unaspirated initials k, p, t 
(».#. ic' k. p' p, t* t). adopted in other writers’ systems, by substituting 
initials l g, p h. t d. as he has done in the “ National Roman ixation ” 
for Mandarin. In this Cantonese Romanization By-stem k and g, 
p ami b, t and d are used as distinguishing initials for the two 
pitches, high and low, in the general Chinese tone-pattern. As 
modem Cantonese has three pitches it seems a pity that k and g f 
p and b. t and <1 have hen earmarked for the arbitrary division 
of two pitches instead of being employed an aspirated and un 
aspirated initials W. p, t, to make reading Cantonese less difficult 
for the Knglish speak ing beginner ; for ph is almost as bad as p’ 
for a beginner, and to make lih equal to “ an initial aspirated p 
of a low-pitcher) tone " needs some working out. 

*l» rt from the fart that the Romanization system seems a little 
difficult to master this lVimer is an excellent manual, complete in 
itself. with exercise* after each lesson and with a Vocabulary and 
Index to Notea. There ate also records for all the lessons. 

K. P. K. WmrrAKBB. 

PnocBKMKos or tux Tmiu> Cotmmtss or PaKHiaroaiaNB or thb 
Fah Kaot. It x TJ. pp. 330 + pi*, exxi. Singapore : Qovem- 
ment Printing Office, 1940. £1 S». id. 

Prepcnsd nineteen yews ago by Dr. van Stem CalUefrU the idea 
of these triennial Congresses has led to three important rWes en ^ . 



from that vast <u«*. Sinoe «h hat Congress, at Singapore in 1988, 
Buyoftbtdelapttilunpiiaedmj. And ibe kw to prehistory 
at Dr. CUkofels and Mile. Dr. Colani is incalculable. 

Hem one paper by Mile. Odani traces in Tonkin a stone pro tot ype 
for the tiny Indonesian reaping-knife ; and another discovers la 
Indoehina a sun-cult, “probably associated with megolitha." 
Dr. CaUenfela and Mr. Nome (since killed) record from Perak the 
first discovery in the Far East of three types of burial together ; 
in the lowest layer, flexed ; in the middle, secondary ; in the upper, 
the ordinary modern type. In another paper Dr. GaUenfela has 
dropped his theory that the round-axe reached Celebes and Papua 
only from Japan and the north ; its presence in Cambodia, Malaya, 
and Sumatra indicating a second source, possibly Indian. Neolithic 
finds by Chinese scholars at Wu-ping provide evidence for a 
Malaysian culture in South China. Dr. van der Hoop writes of 
prehistoric Chinese faking of beads of Egyptian type for the 
Malaysian market. In an exhaustive and admirable paper Mr. F. D. 
McCarthy compares the prehistory of Australia with that of Indo 
:hina and Malaysia, and Dr. G. H. R. von Koenigswald supplies a 
“ Preliminary note on new remains of Pithecanthropus from Central 
Java ”. In all there are twenty-eight papers. 

R. O. WnrenDT. 


tn*T Law in Indonksia. By B. tkb Haab. Translated from 
the Dutch and edited with an Introduction by B. A. Hoebel 
and A. A. Schiller. 8 X 5*. pp. xiv + 286. New York : 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1948. 

Hitherto British students ignorant of Dutch have had no general 
rork on this subject except a translation of one of VoUenhovan's 
woks by MdDe. N. Pemot, La ddoouverte du droit indonctiat (Paris, 
933). Professor B. ter Haar, before he died in a Nasi concentration 
amp, bad striven to maintain this law as a living law. Bat the only 
•ranch of it extant in Netherlands India (as in Malaya) is civil law, 
md hem is an ambitious and suooeesfal attempt to elicit its general 
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«tn gleaned for a compretvensave dock. 

Tbs translation is generally clear, although for a word like 
•« wHwptare " at land the English would use “ resumption”, and 
instead of a phrase like “ the situation has to be litigated ”, they 
would write “ there has to be litigation 

R. O. WXMBTKDT. 


India 

Aramaba Bhaoavan MahavIra. By Muni Ratna Prasha 
Vuata. Vol. I, Part I (Fifteen Previous Bhavas). pp. 29, 212 ; 
ft plates, 1941. It*. 2/8. Vol. II, Part I. pp. 19, 4, 284 ; Opiates, 
1942. Rs. 3. Vol. ill : Ganadhara-vada. pp. 36, 638 ; 1 plate, 
1942. It*. 4. Vol. IV, Part I : SthaviravaH. pp. 6, 209; 
3 platen, 1941 Ra. 2/8. Sri Grantha Prakadaka Sabha : 
Ahmeds bad 

These volumes am the pious work of a doctor who, after a 
nuocenafut practice of thirty-five years, took diha as a Jain monk. 
Unfortunately they belie the promise of the author’s scientific 
training, and contain only a mass of ill-assorted material taken for 
the most pari front the KalptmOtru and the Brhat Kalpasfitra. 
Vol. i, pt. i. presents mi account of Jain Cosmogony, Biology, and 
Doctrine mingled with legends of fifteen previous births of Mahavira 
and interlarded with quotations from Sanskrit and Prakrit. Vol. ii, 
pt. i. deals with the twenty-seventh and final birth of Mahavira. 
Vol. iii is the best of t be set. Here we find published, apparently 
for the first time, the Uapadhara-vada section of the seventh or 
eighth century ViAsavaiynka Bhagya of Jinabhadragapi with 
MaUrth a ri Hemacandra's commentary. Although only a com- 
mentary on a commentary on the original Avalyaka, the Bhagya 
is important because of its age. Them is a Sanskrit chdyS and an 
Rugikih translation, but the text is not critical and no information 
is grin* on the source from which it is derived. Vol. iv, pt. i, 
emtaiaa a list and legends of apostles and saints, with many 
■needed la) and often irrelevant tales, such as the well-known fable 
«f the Man in the Well (hem Madhu Bindu or Drop of Honey). 

AB quotations am given in Xagari characters and also, quite 
UBMUMMify, in roman script. Sources am rarely indicated and 
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[ unknown, bat an inset in the first volume makes it dear that they 
[ an affined to Oollege Students. For such they are most unsuitable. 

! Ai. rs.yn MASTn. 


A Hmtoby or thx Bult Dynasties or Ahdbusiu, c. a.d. 200- 
626. By Bhavabaju Venkata Kushnabao, MA-, BX. 
pp. ii, xi. 716 ; 2 maps. Madras : V. Ramaswami Sastrulu 
and Sons, 1942. 4 to. 

The aim of this volume is to present a history of the many 
dynasties which pullulated in Telingana after the oollapse of the 
S&tavahana empire, to wit, the Ikprikus, Pallavas, Bfhat- 
phalayanas, Amandas, SalaAkayanas, M&tharas, VifnuknwjUns, 
Bsstem Ganges, SailSdbhavas, Sarabhapura Rajas, and Nalas. 
To this end Mr. Venkata Krishnarao has laboured most industriously, 
collected a very large mass of materials, and on the basis of this 
constructed a series of narratives, in which are necessarily included 
many conjectures, some of them very ingenious. 

The historian of ancient India needs accurate knowledge of 
epigraphy and linguistics, together with critical judgment and a 
sense of probabilities. A few instances taken from the first chapters 
must tend to raise some doubt whether our author quite ftxlfils 
these conditions. On p. 7 he serves up that stale old dish, the 
pandits’ derivation of Tdugu from Triltfiga. Then on the next 
page he startles us with the announcement that “ the language of 
the Andhra country during the period of the Satavahana Empire 
was a form of Prakrit known to the Grammarians by the name 
PaiAact ”, after which comes on p. 9 the amaring conjecture that 
“ it might be that the modern Andhra language . . . was an off-shoot 
of the dead Pailacf dialect or the parent Andhra language, with 
the Nags basis, enlarged and altered through centuries This is 
nonsense. As every sound philologer knows, " the modem Andhra 
language,” i.e. Telugu, is essentially a Dra vidian tongue. The 
Prakrit of the early Andhra inscriptions, however it may he clssssj, 
is Indo- Aryan and therefore alien to die country; it does not 
represent the native speech of Telingana any more than an edict 
of Afoka at Masld represents the native tongue of that region, 
flfis attempt to prove that the Dcgvakus were Brahmans (pp. 36 C) 
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« ■biHj ano o Br in cm g. He oocneiomBj “ sees stakes ", ftr by 
a^nadtiac some i n s cri ptio ns he has invented Nigs* that newer 

-t-t- 1 . a Leas ref fck* nilttM Wfltt6D ZA ot fc rfflW Ifli Mfl ij lf Pflwl IM 

ir>inf«^iiif|j r — - — . — he has created a Stands Pstfkta and 
a Stands Odgan Niga, ignoring the well known fact that -otfcgafo 
or nrimnjjf represents the common honorific affix -anna which is 
still in ue throughout the Deccan (p. 40). Equally incorrect is his 
aanskrituation of the names CStklantfla and Cdmtitiri as gdntamiila 
and Ahto'-M ; and his derivation of HatHmanr* from Brahmahi or 
IMtaw-iri (p. 41, etc.) is patently absurd. He has wrongly trans- 
literated the name Khamdacolxkiremmanaka and transliterated it 
as Stands CoWK-rowota (p. 41 f.), with some equally mistaken 
remarks on p. 47 n. ; and the name of the third Ik?vaku king, 
which is engraved on two inscriptions as Ehuvala and Ehuvufa, he 
has arbitrarily altered to Bahubala (pp. 50 f., 56). Within the same 
area of the book we find a considerable crop of minor errors of a 
sort only too plentiful in Indian books. Thus we see often “ opus ” 
abbreviated as “ opi ", and " matron ymic ” is frequently used for 
“ metronymic The name of our lamented friend Professor Keith 
appears repeatedly aa “ Kieth ", and on p. 200 as “ Sir A- B. Kieth ”, 
A blunder of another and much graver kind occurs on p. 39, 1. 7, 
where the author speaks of “ Brahmans of the Manavyaaa-pOru ’’ 
|of. p. 151, etc.). No such gotra ever existed : what he should have 
written is “ Manavya-sag&tra Brahmans ’’ or “ Brahmans of the 
ftttnavya gOtra ”. 

Mr. Venkata Krishnarao's explanation of the origin of the 
Pnllavaa — to wit. from a Pahlava or Parthian who fit fortune and 
"how* family sanakritued this racial name and invented * legend 
to match- -is one that I have advocated for many yean. But 
I think he goes too far in claiming that this particular parent of 
the lineage was the same aa the Pahlava Suvittkha known from 
the Junagadh inscription ; there were doubtless scores of other 
Pahlava adventurer* who could have fitted the part. And it was 
qutto needless to devote ten quarto pagee of large print to the 
mtatotMO of antiquated theories on the subject. 

Lack of apace forbids me to pick holes in the subsequent pages ; 
but 1 may mention aa a curious instance of failure to see the obvious 
that so author insists on taking the word dfftmga as the personal 
naroao f a particular Nigs king (pp. 192, 297), whereas on his own 

•nowinf rt » a synonym for wdgu. meaning either a snake or a Niff* 



ge n erally . which is all that is required by the wo»> of the p— d g> 
quoted. And I may odd that the reasoning an p, 566 Memo to bo 

It would, however, be hardly just to take pan pro Me and 
pronounce a verdict of unqualified condemnation on the book 
beeaoae of (non nub an these. Despite many mietakee both of 
form and of matter, the work is meritorious : it contains a huge 
mane of materials, and on not a few points its judgments may be 
accepted. But while the student of history should be grateful for 
this contribution, he will be well advised to e 


L. D. Babjoctt. 


Am Advahcco Hxbtoky or Ikdla. By R, C. Majumda*. H. C. 
tUYOHADOHinu, and Kalikinkab Datta. Second edition, 
pp. ix, i, 1081 ; 10 mape. London : Macmillan and Go., 1948. 

One of the moat hopeful features in the mental life of modem 
India is its taint for history. Schools, colleges, and universities 
pursue this study with vigour. The favours of Clio are not easy 
to win : she loves to walk, especially in the domain of India's past, 
through darkling ways, irdpot ran&k d^paorot. But her Indi a n 
suitors have urged their quest with courage and often with notable 
skill, and their labours have borne fruit in a large number of works, 
many of high merit. In this book three distinguished Indian scholars 
have collaborated in order to produce for advanced students an 
outline of their country’s history from the earliest ages down to our 
time, in which are summarised the main results of modem studies. 
In this they have been on the whole very successful. Their attitude 
is generally fair and reasonable, their narrative lucid and straight- 
forward. Naturally specialists, particularly in the realm of ancient 
Indian annals, on which opinions are very often divergent, will find 
food for criticism in some of the views presented ; but our authors 
may justly claim a right to their opinions. 

It must, however, be acknowledged that in at least one respect 
their work shows some lack of proportion. They am Bengalis whose 
studies have been mainly concerned with the history of Northern 
India; and this has led them to allot a very small space to the 
a nnal s of the great kingdoms of the Sooth bom the decline of the 
Steavihenas to the end of the rule of the CUnkyaa, the CQjaa, and 



Oadh to the bank* of the Godiv*rf contradicts tne tacts, ror wse 
highway ran from Srivaat! through Rijagfha to the Godavari The 
diacritic marking length of rowels is so often misplaced that one 
is lad to think that the authors would have done better to have 
never used it at all. To quote a few examples, we find jxutim errors 
each as " Konkin “ Milibir ”, “ Peshawar ”, “ Mandalay ”, 
** Kathakili ”, “ 'AH”, “ ‘Alfvardl ” (for “Ilahvirdi”), “Kashmir”, 
11 Wist r and both “ Qisbn " and “ Kasim ”, with other in- 


eonsistaacies in representing the Arabic gutturals. On p. 71 we 
nolo with sorrow the misspelling “ diarchy " ; on p. 202 f. we regret 
to see Basova presented as ” Vaaava ”, while on p. 203 Vatsyayana 
appears as ** Vitaiyana ", both errors being due to the influence of 
Bengali pronunciation. It is disagreeable also to meet hybrid 
spellings of names such as “ Hydcr ‘All " and “ Omdut-ul-Umara 
In a work of thia kind there should have been some recognition 
of Warren Hastings’ enlightened and successful efforts to revive 
Hindu education and law ; ita absence is to be regretted. 

This book, now in iu second edition, will surely be soon reprinted ; 
and than, we hope, blemishes will be eliminated. 

L- D. Barnett. 


MaAaia-i-'ALAMnlR] or SAqI Muct‘ad Khan. Translated and 
edited by Sir Jadukath Sarkar. 9* x 6J, PP . vii + 350. 
(Meutto : Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1947 
Tw Travels or ns Ana* Carr* « India and the Near East 
WT1I to 1674. Translated by Lady Fawcett and edited^ 
aw Charl» Fawcett and Sir Richard Burn. Vol I 9 Y ki 
]£_*" + *l 5 . ** PP 317-675. Vol 1IL pp . 
W7-W4. Hakluyt Society and Bernard Quaritch 19« 
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authoritative account of Aurangseb Is that of Sir Jadunath Sarkar. 
But, whereas the principal Persian sources for Akbar’s reign have 
been translated into English, Sir Jadunath’s version of the Madsir- 
i-'AlarngOri is the first complete translation of any Persian history 
relating to the decline of the empire under Aurangseb. It is to be 
hoped that Professor Sarkar will provide us with translations of 
the ‘Alamgir-n&ma and other sources covering the period 1668-1707. 

SaqI Must'ad Khan’s history, based as it is upon official records, 
is of great value for the last forty years of the reign. It contains 
many indications of the political and religious intolerance of this 
bigoted monarch. We learn that during the war of Buooession he 
claimed the throne as the champion of orthodox Islam against the 
heretical principles and practices of his brother Dfira Shukoh. The 
kalima or Muhammadan confession of faith was removed from all 
gold and silver coins lest it should be trampled underfoot or other- 
wise defiled by unbelievers. Muhtasibs (censors of morals), com- 
parable to the dharma-mahdmcUrcu of Asoka, were appointed to 
suppress unorthodox practices. Courtiers were forbidden to salute 
in the Hindu fashion. Hindu schools and temples were destroyed 
and the jizya was re imposed. 

Lady Fawcett’s translation of the Abb4 Carry’s Le Courier de 
l' Orient has been edited with scrupulous accuracy by Sir Charles 
Fawcett and the late Sir Richard Bum. There are already detailed 
and authoritative works on the French East India Company and 
the editors had access to A. Martineau’s Mimoires de Frangois 
Martin and to P. Kaeppelin’s La Compagnie dee Indes Orientates. 
Except for Malleson’a inaccurate History of the French in India 
the subject has been neglected by English scholars. A rotograph 
copy of Carry’s manuscript was acquired by the University of 
Calcutta and was one of the many sources used by Mr. S. P. Sen 
in his valuable study of The French in India, published in 1947. 

The value of Carry’s work, apart from topographical details of 
his routes from France and the Middle East to Surat, Goa, Bijapur, 
and Southern India, lies in his frank exposure of the weakness of 
French adminis trative methods compared with those of their Dutch 
and English rivals. He does not scruple to advertise the unfortunate 
dissensions that paralysed their efforts in the east and points out 
that the arrangements at the ports and dockyards for the refitting 
of French vessels were dilatory in the extreme. He denounces 
the vices of the Portuguese settlers in no uncertain terms. “If I 





rtf— planes, I should have to write » book containing 
* of all imaginable vices in the world. ” In the third volume 
A* JAM dssoribas bm return journey to France. It is interesting 
•* Mote tbit batted of — pending the 8hatt-al-Dijls breach of the 
Tipk, be end the Sbatt-al-Hai of which he Ml a detailed account. 

C. Coixnr Davtbs. 


8*»ocni** ohunuTiCAtK du uumjuks d&avwienites. Par 
Jtoia Blocs, pp. «i, 110; 1 plate. Paris : Adrien Maison- 

MW, IM6. 

A book by Professor Joke Bloch is always an event for Indian 
fbilulany. The aim of the present work, however, warns us not to 
Mpeci too much, and tbia inference is confirmed by the inr.iwdn«fclnp 
(p. aii). '* La prtannte eequisee ne prttend qu’i... d^gager lee 
ehanetAnstique* de la grammaire dravidienne... en propoeant h 
I wnn iia quelquM hypotheses imparfaite* sur 1'aspect ancien dee 
tftmmtt morphologiques." 

Th* book is arranged in a way which is easy to follow and is 
convenient for reference. Two pages of generalities are followed 
ny twenty -one on the Noun under the headings of gender, number, 
-nd oue. PnMnount have nine psg,*. Pronominalised Nouns seven,’ 
•id the Verb thirty-five with sub headings of flexion, verBatems 
(nan-temporal stems and the negative; temporal stems past 
fatos and present) under the Pereonnl Verb, of infinitive, relative 
{£•"*“* nnder Non personal forms and finally 

Tw " ,v lew- d.v,»d to ■£ 
Which needs correction according to the instructions in a loose 

^ “r* of °* te R°rie* of ZZZ, Jz 

Hn,pll ^ two ^ «H« 

ad lectin ^ °® the noun and the verb. The 

"* 

“ 4 “ * «* <*• mb, u^Z 

wmnmv Uus IS an advantage or not. In any case t*. 

“* “r Irea— d»™ ftj JE 
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Sham all here. The documentation is scanty mod the frequent 
m isprints and other errors an consequently hard to traoe. Ooa- 
ehwcBu an sometimes based on erroneous data. A few examples 
an given below. 

p. 8, 1. 7 from bottom. TeL tammular-& 0 younger brothers 
(not o fires) should be written tammul-Sri, as -ar& is also used for 
inferior nouns, unlike the termination -re. 6 from bottom. The 
endings of kolankuhi, etc., are -la, not -kulu, as stated on p. 9.9. 

p. 17.2. Although the Bign for -n (drutamu) is optional in writing, 
its phonetic effect remains and changes a following initial k, c, t, t 
and p to g, j, d, d and b. But when these letters follow words not 
entitled to -n, they are changed to g, s, d> d and v. 

p, 34.4 from bottom. Vapta oesedi, vanta oSsev&ramu am 
predicates, not sentences, meaning “ she who cooks habitually, we 
who cook habitually ”. 47.2. For now read verbc. 

p. 81.10. The theory of an intercalated vowel, which subsequently 
disappeared, to express negation, is generally accepted, but has 
never been satisfactorily explained. “The Zero Negative in 
Dravidian ” TPS 1946, p. 137, challenges this view. p. 67.27. Uadi 
means “ having been ”, not “ eating ”. p. 70.9 from bottom. 
Tol. El- SO. 1. egappatupa they are said, showB that the passive 
was used in the oldest Tamil. 

The English leader will be puzzled by the statement that 
Dravidian has no adjectives (32.12 from bottom). In spite of 
Kittel (who was a German), English grammatical theory admits of 
Dravidian adjectives and Dravidian grammar distinguishes them 
from nouns. 

Alfred Master. 


Hhtkmucal Grammar or Ikscbiptional Prakrits. By Madhukab 
Am amt Mehekdale. 10 X 6, pp. xxxviii, 346. Poona, 1948. 
Price Bs. 21. 

Dr. Mehendale gives here an analysis and a systematic arrange- 
ment of the linguistic material of the Pk. Inscriptions. They range 
from the middle of the third century B.C. to the fourth oentury a.d. 
Hun are five main parts : the Atokan Inscriptions studied com- 
paratively, and then the later Pk. Inscriptions from West, South, 
Centre and North. Synoptic tables summarize the results of the 



u> the Md of MIA. But how fur cun we •*"»»«* £** ^ 
what be says flj 2). “ they (Pk. Inscriptions) are eaeentiaBy reoortM 
by the peoJL, and for the people which naturally tote 

0 f the people ** 1 Even inacnptkmal Prakrit* have a sty bred form, 
end tteinftneiM* of on* pattern of Prakrit over other regional 
PlafcnU cannot be neglect**!. On the other hand, the importance 
of the material presented here cannot be minimized. The com- 
paiative eurvey, arranged and tabulated systematically, affords a 
future paaaibibty of co-ordinating similar results from the Jain 
literature and other early Prakrits. Then only can we 
have a reliable account of MIA. 

A few points may be noted here. 

The author often speak* of assimilation and dissimilation of 
vowel*, e.g. 270b, ^ 27 2d, *[ 505. Tlie terms assimilation and 
dMahnilatkin an not uned to denote vowel changes. 

^ 8, “ The peculiar form bag* used in Magadhi for nom. pi. of 
." But hage is used in Magadhi for 


l)r. Meteodale often speak* of scribes' mistakes in the cases of 
change* in wool pattern*, c.g. \ 165r, " change a > a takes place 
irregularly in wnw «>**«* and may he ascribed to scribes’ negligence,” 
and also a similar remark at ^ 27 Id. These “ irregular ” changes 
cannot always be imputed u> scribes' negligence, but often have 
their heai* in current usage. For example, under the above head - 
we get aroga < Arogya L U2C Naaik iv; vasathiputa L 1120 
Nanaghat ii. which cannot be imputed to scribes. 

5 173 tit the author derive* gharipi from 8k. grhipl with a foot- 
note : Pk. ghara > IE *g»b»m> and not 8k. gjha-. The derivation 
ig disputed and the author should have at least mentioned the 
•mum (Turner BSOS., vol. tii, p. 401. and Nepali Dictionary ghar.). 

But them are minor point*. We congratulate Dr. Mehendale for 
exploring thie field of MIA. end eagerly await the second volume 
•hah wiB contain an index verbontm of t he inscriptions, an edition 
uf the Pb. iaeeriptiao* other than the AAokan. the RharostbL and 
the Barhut, Udayagiri and Khandagiri. 


P. Paxorr. 



The BhagavadgJta. With an Introductory Busy, Sanskrit Text, 
English Translation and Notes. By 8. Radhaxrishnan. 
pp. 388, 8 x 5J. London : G. Allen and Unwin, 1948. 1Q». fid. 

The editor of this work remarks that the BhagavadgUS is more 
a religious classic than a philosophical treatise. It represents “ not 
merely Hinduism but religion as such, in its universality, without 
limit of time or space The systems of Hindu philosophy are 
“ so many points of view or darfanas which are mutually com- 
plementary and not contradictory ”. Hence, most of what he says 
lies beyond the purview of this Journal. He has a long and 
important essay, in which he gives a fair aooount of the com- 
mentators beginning with Sankara, and then goes on to expound 
the religious significance, with many allusions to Pagan and Christian 
authors. His references are not always exact, and it is surprising 
to be told what Montesquieu was saying “ as late as 1848 ", The 
whole subject will doubtless be of great interest to those who like 
Mr. Aldous Huxley find the CFUa to be “the most systematic 
statement of the Perennial Philosophy ”. The work has a real 
value in that a transliterated text of the Gita is given with a 
close translation, which Bhould be of solid help to serious inquirers. 

E. J. Thomas. 


A Survey op Ancient Sites along the lost Sakasvati Rives. 

By Sir Aubel Stein. The Geographical Journal, April, 1942. 

9 pp. of letterpress and sketch map. 

This is an original contribution which owes very little to former 
work and is all the more valuable for this in a way ; it carries the 
authority of Sir Aurel Stein’s great name and vast experience. Still 
one could wish that the author had given us the benefit of his 
criticism of existing material. The archeological results are of 
essential value. The late Dr. L. P. Tessitori had already explored 
the eastern sites, and would have continued but for his untimely 
death at Bikaner in November, 1919. 1 The conclusions of Sir Aurel 
Stein are based on three months’ field work (December, 1940, to 
March, 1941) during which he covered 260 miles, a remarkable 
achievement. Prehistoric mounds indicated by the characteristic 
ceramic ware were traced from Pholra right down the Halos to 
Derawar ; the sites above Phulra are usually of early historical 
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itaw to H»K«fcai period. A* regards the much debated hut cifw 
it Aa INunrt. the author hold* that the mam change m 

aw to the Biwr Sutlej having in late prehistoric timee abacdooed 
the bed which formerly joined the Ghaggar, an opinion foundedtm 
a rurrfgl atndy of the map* recently prepared for the new Sutlej 
▼•Oar Irrigation Project. x , ... 

The late Mr. H. W. Nicholson, C.I.E., who had much to do with 
tike Mdwnrk on which theee maps are baaed, formed a different 
^»i«. . he held that it was water from the Jomna, and not from 
Uw Hatiaj. which made the lost river Hakra. 1 Poaaibly the two 
views ate not mutually exclusive. After a wet summer like that 
of the year 1917, the ancient spill-ways in the desert must be full 
of water, and an aerial survey might prove a revelation. 

K. B. Whitkhkad. 


Numismatic Puutuu or Kalidasa. By C. Siva ramami jbti. 

7 1 X ft, pp. xvi-40. Madras : Shakti Karyalayam, 1945. Rs. 2. 

This attractive little book was written and illustrated by the 
Curator of the Archiunlogical Section of the Madras Museum ; it 
completes the trilogy which he had planned in his studies of the 
poet KAlidasa. Every design on an ancient Hindu coin has a 
purpose and a meaning; outstanding pieces are described and 
elucidated by an artist and poet in the light of quotations from 
KAlkUaas works. This new method of approach is welcome, 
although we do not know to what extent coin pictures have been 
inapiiwd by classical porta ; it is more true to say that they are 
haasd on a fund of ideas common to literature and art. 

R. B. Whitkhkad. 


Tmu Burma Achwvkmkxt in India. By H. G. Rawunbom. 

H x PP- ***• W. Hodge and Co., Ltd., 1948. 

This readable book recounts lucidly and concisely what 
British rule did of good and bod for India and Pakistan. 
H Ot the whole a gnat instrument of progress," Professor 
Bawfaa oa quote* G. K. Gokhale (p. 187), ** in spite of its inevitable 
drawbacks as foreign." To Gandhi’s Tolstoyan mind the verv 
thing* that have been our boast, railways, htpX 

* TW Mm CUems rf tw Paajab aad Siad. 1WJ. 
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lawyers, doctor* have all to go ” (p. 199). What iooaodaam I one 
exclaims, bat then one is reminded (p. 178) how a British Governor- 
Generel " seriously contemplated the demolition of the Taj 
Mahal to provide lime for a new Government House ” I Even in 
eccentricities, East and West are nearer than is supposed. 

Will the sab-continent find oar democracy suited to its needs ? 
Will our law and onr economics survive, at any rate in transmuta- 
tion ? On the answer to such questions must depend the final 
verdict on our contribution to India and Pakistan. Meanwhile, here 
in brief is evidence for our past record and present influence. 


La Grammaibk dk Piynn. By Professor L. Renou. Paris, 1948. 

In this edition of Pap ini’s Grammar, Professor Renou offers a 
more “ explicit and complete ” translation than that of Bohtlingk. 
His idea has been to attain greater clarity by the interpolation of 
numerous bracketed phrases intended to fill out the meaning of the 
terse sfitras. The fact, however, that he does not give Panini’s 
text is unfortunate, since his edition cannot therefore be a substitute 
for Bohtlingk ’s book now difficult to obtain. Professor Renou 
has, on the other hand, provided copious notes, drawn mainly 
from the Bha^avytti. These notes form the chief virtue of the book. 

The value of any edition of a work of this nature lies almost 
as much in the system of indexing the information contained therein 
as in the presentation of the text itself. Unfortunately, one cannot 
tell yet whether Professor Renou’s system will supplement that of 
Bohtlingk, as the present volume contains only the first three books 
of the Agtadhyayl. One further point should be noted : the volume 
is reproduced from typescript, a feature which is displeasing when 
one compares it with the careful printing in Bdhtlingk’s edition. 

J. E. B. Gbay. 

Abtboloqib Sanbkkite. By Professor L. Rknoo. Paris, 1947. 

Professor Renou has fulfilled an important task in presenting this 
first volume of a Sanskrit Anthology in French translation. The 
chosen passages give an adequate idea of Vedic literature and range 
over the Epic, Purina, Dharma, and the sciences. Only ten hymns 
from the Rgveda are translated, though one might wish for more 
since this section of the literature holds much attraction for those 
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who ate it tem Ud in Hinduism bat hare no knowledge of Sanskrit. 

dksfrmsliatia. Neverthekae, it is the compiler's definite aim that 
rats already available in various translations should not be given 
too great prominence in the anthology. There in, in fact, ample . 
material in the 400 page* to entice the reader further afield. The 
book » neatly arranged and annotated. We look forward to the 
eeeood volume which it to contain selections from the drama, 
talea. and lyric poetry. 

J. E. B. Gbay. 


Aaron* Asur. Vol. X, 3 and 4. Ed. A. Salmohy. 12Jx 9J, 
pp. 169-251. Ancona : Switeerland, 1947. 

The coloured frontispiece of the first of these sumptuous volumes 
represent* a lacquered mask from one of two Silla graves, excavated 
by Korean archaxdogista and containing one of them a bronze 
vewcl dated a.d. 416. Dr. J. Ph. Vogel contributes a historical 
■truly of Portrait Fkinting in Kangra and Chamba ; J. E. McCall, 
paper, on Early Jesuit Art in the P„r East ; Nimet Oegilc, a note 
on two Hittite seals ; M. Salmony, one on an Early Han Jade Bear, 
•nd Maud Oubiand an interesting article on Les caravaniera 
uiatiquca et les rivermns de I'ocean indien vus par les coroplastes 
Z JZ™* "TT: W historical interest is a paper 

by Professor U. C oedte on discoveries at Go Oc Eo, a Fou-nan 
pm «w*W by aerial survey. Beside* early pottery and neoliths 
' ,00<) n'“* U l “ TOrWj >' sU1 ’ Emelian, flnyx, 
iZLl H' T * W P 8,>udo - Ro ^. others w£h . 

**'' nttmWCTU were g°ld rings, clasps and 

kSSeTr^ W ? g the “-^their^nt 

decorated with Bmhmanicwl figures tm anmletB 

vmboh. Some fifty integliLTlaZl ^ Undetennined 

wvm found with inscriptions 

A large 

type and w perhaps «ZZrt r T^ 018 *^ 

-I- or ih^rsrsE si j *** ^ 

gow medal has the portrait of one of the 
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Antoninas and a mutilated i ns cription rafen ® to Marcus Amain 
An effigy of Antoninus Pins in gold is dated aj>. 158. There w 
a fragment of a Han minor. As Professor Ooedte remarks, the si 
is a little later than that at Pondicherry and is another link in tl 
chain of porta enumerated by Ptolemy. 

R. O. WmsTKDX. 


MUcellaneona 

The Alphabet. By David Dihtnqkb, D.Litt. 9 X 6, pp. x + 6C 
Hutchinson and Co. 60s. 

Dr. Diringer remarks that it is strange so little has been writt 
on the history of the alphabet. This authoritative book both suppli 
and explains the want. It is a compendium of fact, and as 
doubtful theory is indicated : what views the author advances a 
either safe or qualified. First he traces the history of hieroglypl 
picture scripts which are widely distributed, and invented surely 
least twice (in the New and Old Worlds), but he points out th 
the alphabet was such a revolutionary idea that it can have be 
conceived but once — though one may compare the Mayan, a 
Indian invention of reckoning by zero, as in 10, 100, 1,000. T 
importance of idea -diffusion in writing is emphasized; also t 
deliberate character of an alphabet, so that it is improper to se 
the ancestry of every single sign from any preceding hieroglyj 
In this connection it seems not unlikely in view of other suxvin 
that some Brahmi characters descend from the Indus script, thou 
no demonstration hitherto convinces. Dr. Diringer places the orif 
of the alphabet in Syro-Palestine, towards the middle of the seoo 
millennium. Who can expect to be more precise 1 He has r 
emphasized the importance of business in the search for short 
easier means of communication though it must have been grw 
just as it called forth Pitman’s shorthand, while parallel systen 
have failed to survive ; so with the alphabet. The effect of materii 
on the shape of letters is referred to only in passing. In the east* 
derivatives of Brahmi, more comparative tables might have ma 
the work more interesting and easy to follow, os the mere & 
that X is derived freon Y, when both are unknown, is a ditjeott 
membrum of scientific truth. The history of the development 
the Roman script is carefully followed. Perhaps the resemblanc 



Baron or tat Scumnc Wot* done in the Netherlands 
an exhale or the Dutch Overseas Territories, 1918-1943. 
9 X 6 , pp. i-vi + 1-366. North-Holland Publishing Co., 1948. 

Oompiied by the late Dr. B. J. 0. Schrieke, this is a reoord in 
English of Dutch achievements and publications in such fields as 
Anthropology, Prehistory and Archeology, Ethnology, Islamic 
stodiss. Customary Law, Philology and literature, more especially 
far Netherlands India. Particulars are given of Dutch Institutions 
interested in thoee subjects. The volume should be of value both 
to specialists and to librarians. 

R. O. Wihstedt. 


Omentaua Nedkelakdica. 9i x 6, pp. 1-498. Leiden, 1948. 
PL 17-60. 

Published to celebrate the twenty-fifth annivareary of the 
Netherlands OrienUl Society, the thirty-five papers in this volume 
mb wnttou, most of them, in English or French and range from 
A^NMm-8um, to Sir William Jones, from African rocketing* 
J i T,bet “ d J * p * n - NamM Uk « F - D- K. Bosch! 

Voil to H KmB6ra ' G ‘ W J D^wea and J. Ph. 

JjJL V BW “ "“‘l 01 "; evideace of the q^aUty of the 
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OBITUARY 

Sir direr Wardrop, K.BX., C.M.G. 

By the death on 19th October, 1948, of Sir Oliver Wardrop, the 
Society has lost a member who not only had a fine record of public 
service bat had also a wide reputation for scholarship, especially in 
relation to the languages of Eastern Europe. 

Bom in 1864, he was educated at English, French and German 
schools and then spent some time in travelling abroad. At- the 
suggestion of Professor (afterwards Lord) Bryce he went, rather 
belatedly, to Oxford (Balliol), where he took a first-class degree and 
won the Taylori&n exhibition three years running, each time in a 
different language. His knowledge of Russian resulted in his 
appointment (1892) as private secretary to the British ambassador 
in Petersburg. Three years later he entered the consular service, 
and during the next fifteen years he held posts in Russia, Poland 
and Roumania, besides acting appointments in Tunis and Hayti. 
Then his health gave way, and he retired. A prolonged rest and 
a happy marriage restored him sufficiently to enable him to accept 
the headship of the City of London College ; but almost immediately 
the outbreak of war in 1914 prompted him to offer his services once 
more to the Foreign Office. He was placed in charge of the consulate 
at Bergen, which had become the chief channel of trade between 
Britain and northern Europe. It was a difficult and exhausting 
post, and three years later he was transferred to a yet more onerous 
and even dangerous station as Consul-General at Mosoow, then in 
the throes of revolution. Here he resolutely defended British 
interests until in 1919 he was relieved by a special envoy from 
London. After a turn of duty under the Foreign Office, Wardrop 
spent a couple of years as British Commissioner for Georgia, 
Armenia, and Azerbaijan. A final period as Consul-General at 
Strasbourg led up to his retirement in 1927. 

The years that followed were troubled by iU-heaKh. Nevertheless, 
he catalogued the Georgian MSS. in the British Museum and did 
much to promote the study of Georgian at Oxford, besides serving 
on the Council of this Society and as a member of the governing body 
of the School of Oriental Studies. Of his published works, mostly 
translations from the Georgian, special mention may be made of 



m owrom 

Tht Book 4 WMm mi Lie t (Kehnacott Prnrn) and Vieromimi 
((Mortal Translation Fond). His interest in everything relating to 
Georgs* dated from the period of his youthful travels in that 
oo unlf y, of which be published an account as early as 1888. 

W. Posit*. 


Erast E. Hersfdd 

Few scholan of our generation have contributed so much to 
huwaing our knowledge of the sources for the study of ancient 
Western Asia in periods or directions of which little was previously 
known ss Ernst Herxfeld. An established scholar of considerable 
reputation not only in his own University, Berlin, by 1910, bis early 
work was encouraged by Eduard Meyer, the historian, and aided by 
the active co-operation of Friedrich 8arre, whose outstanding 
achievements there has yet been little chanoe to appreciate. Friend- 
ship and co-operation with Koldewey and the archeological archi- 
tect# of the mission of the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft in Iraq, 
led him to admire their methods and made him a sound field- 
worker, without obscuring his firm understanding of the necessity 
for combining the study of language and history with archteology 
if th* tub before him were to be accomplished. 

His training fitted him for the very diverse tasks he undertook. 
On Im many journeys he continually noted new sites, and thus 
pointed the way for many later excavations, particularly in Persia. 
At some site* already well known ho carried out fresh work unex- 
fotedly nch in rwulta, notably at Samarra and Persetxdis. He 

t V Ur .‘ lttention ne » lected Ejects, mob «» 

Z Cnh in the millennium b.c. 

° n button seals 

I the importance of Sassanian gems and 

the “kvwce of the 
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Hie changed conditions in Germany after 1933 were a heavy 
blow to him, though we did not all, perhaps, understand how heavy. 
His father had, I think, been a medical officer in the German army, 
and he was much attached to old traditions. Daring the bad yean 
he spent liberally in scientific publication, then finally went to 
Princeton to farther advanced studies there ; when his time came 
to retire, ha travelled to Cairo for the purpoee of completing Max van 
Berohem’s work. Daring those last years he was involved, aa any 
man who undertakes much pioneer work alwayB is, in a number 
of controversies. His writing, always a little too compressed for 
clear reasoning in exposition, for he aimed, as he said somewhere, 
at that impossible goal “ to express everything mathematically ”, 
became much involved in the difficulty of using a foreign language, 
the plague of our time. In spirit, as was obvious from his letters, 
he was much depressed, .no doubt owing to ill health. In Cairo 
he fell ill, went to Switzerland for treatment, and died there. 

One who benefited from many opportunities for long, and some- 
times heated, conversations with him under many different con- 
ditions, may be allowed to bear witness to his culture, to the 
intellectual power he brought to the consideration of detail in the 
wide field he covered, and to his power to stimulate in new directions. 
Younger men felt bound to differ from his views, and he never 
faded to reply ; even where he persisted in what appear mistaken 
opinions, there was something to be learnt. I have not read any- 
thing he wrote from which I have not received instruction, leaving 
some impression from a sensitive and trained mind. But his con- 
versation was better than bis books. To the wide circle of those 
who appreciated his own passion for the beautiful or admired his 
wide knowledge, without claiming themselves any right to judge 
him aa philologist or archaeologist, his passing will bring great regret. 
He was a loyal friend of this Society. 
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Pair of Warrior Figurines, Grey Pottery, Painted in White and R*d. 
Height* : Upper, 35- tj cm. ; Lower, 38*2 cm. Northern Wei. 
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Maateririeeeu of Oriental Alt. 13 
From the CoUerthm of The Crown Frame of Swi— 

(PLATES tX-XU) 

B Y gracious permission of His Royal Highness, these four plates 
are reproduced from the volume reviewed on pp. 209-212. 
The captions and the following notea axe derived from this work. 

IX. This is Plate 1 in the volume. The frieze encircling the middle 
of the vessel “ consists of three horizontally broadened t'ao-t'ie 
masks, each composed of two elongated animals facing one another. 
The frieze is bordered on either side by a single row of rings. The 
sunken lines of the relief were filled with a substance whioh now shows 
black. In places where this . filling has disappeared the bottom is 
yellow in colour from some shiny pale golden substanoe. There is no 
inscription 

X. This is Plate 11 in the volume, where a note added by 
Professor B. Xarlgren runs as follows : “ This bell belongs to a 
famous set of bells, all of which have identical long inscriptions, 
starting with : ‘ Hsi Chung made. . . .’ The duct of these characters 
is the same as that on the Crown Prince’s bell, the latter inscription 
however being much shorter. Neither is it to be found in the Chinese 
publications on inscriptions, and was therefore presumably unknown 
to their authors. The set having long inscriptions was, according 
to Jung Keng : ‘ Shang Chou yi ch‘i ’ found just outside the towu 
wall of Nanking in the year a.d. 1816. He gives the number of bells 
as 7 (op. cit., p. 497), whereas Wang Kuo-wei and Lo Fu-i in : 
* Chin wen chu hi piao ' only mentions 6. One of the bells is 
reproduced on Plate 3 in K. Hamada : ‘ Sen-oku-Sei tho beuhu ’ 
(' Ten bronze bells formerly in the collection of Ch'en Chieh-ch*i *), 
1923. It is in the typical Middle-Chou style with scale bands (alter- 
nate long and short scales), and at the bottom back-to-back dragons. 
The t'ao-t'ie, though very uncommon on bronzes of the Middle- 
Chou style, nevertheless occurs in a few cases in a highly con- 
ventionalized form, e.g, : Jung Keng : * Shang Chon yi ek'i* 
Fig. 168 (a Li tripod).”' 

The inscription with translation may be found on pp. 210, 211 
of the review. 

mas. ooroam IMS. « 



XL Tfcfe fe Plots 68 in the volume. The cepe differ in 
riwpa. The neck of the upper figure m protected with two rows 
of ov er la p ping "plate amour”, absent from the km figure. 
The upp« figure has " chert, beck end upper pert of the abdomen, 
« well ae the upper pert of the aims, protested by e ‘ cost of maiT 
with wide ooflar. Under this a long jacket with abort aleevue. Below 
this jacket is just visible at the elbows a shirt ending in pointed 
fcengfag culls. The legs dressed in protective breeches (of leather f) 
from which the rimes project. . . . The face is distinctly individual 
having a short beard and a short somewhat turned-up pointed 
nose. Hardly s Chinese type of warrior, more likely Indo-European. 
The warrior has presumably held a sword in his outstretched 
hand ". The lower figure has the same type of face. “ Hi s body 
armour ends at the waist.” 

XII. This is Plate 77 in the volume. The belly is nine* 
lobed, and the handle is broad and three-lobed. “ Round the spout, 
as well as round the handle, are placed three small decorative pellets. 
Tmg or Kkng-nan wars.” 



X from Professor Gustav Ecke in Peking. Hii Chime* Dom mt ic 
Fundtmtu, I believe, the first attempt at an organized treatise (f). 1 
Existing literature waa scanty. Fran Chinese sources there were 
sundry entries in encyclopaedias, and chance allusions and wood- 
cuts to be found in unexpected places. Specialized Western publica- 
tions comprised only three portfolios of plates (8, 8, and 87), and 
several m agazi ne articles (10, 11, 18, and 88), not counting the 
Bomewbat fanciful descriptions by eighteenth-century writers, such 
as Chambers, Chippendale, and the Halfpennys (4, 6, and 15). 
Last year a book by George N. Kates appeared, which covers much 
the same ground as Edre's pioneer work, but is designed more for 
the general reader (88). 

Actual examples in our public and private collections are few. 
Most are lacquered, having been chosen more as examples of 
this extraneous craft than for the intrinsic merits of good furniture. 
Even in China to-day fine pieces are not numerous, and probably 
none is older than the fourteenth century. Frequent wars and social 
turmoil together with the insubstantial nature of Chinese architec- 
ture have not favoured preservation. For greater antiquity one 
must go to Japan, where at Nara some Chinese furniture in the 
famous BhC-sC-in or treasure-house may be as old as the first 
building pat up about a.d. 766. 

Excavated remains are neither plentiful nor perfect. Buried 
wood tends to decay unless protected by some preservative agency 
such as lacquer coating or accidental impregnation with copper salts 
from near-by bronzes. Yet by skilful treatment tbs contours of 
perished wood might often have been traced to prove connection 
with some among the host of unidentified bronze “fittings” 
recovered from tombs. A well-known instance of missed opportunity 
through lack of scientific method waa the rifling of the Chin-ts'nn 
tombs in Ho-nan, which date from about the fourth century, b.c. 
Fortunately the loss was mitigated by Bishop W. C. White’s devoted 
work of reconstruction on hearsay evidenoe. He satisfied himself 



«gfc gold aad silver, had served as supports fur tables (SB. 31 ; 
jfc. 53, 64). Us careful technique of excavation practised by 
Japanese arohnologists in Corea has brought to light much useful 
infnrnutr from cemeteries of Han oolonista. Tomb finds include 
day models of furniture in miniature among the ming eh'i W B 
or things mads to solaee the dead. But, taking a general view, 
ths oldest tombs are unlikely to yield surprises in the way of furni- 
i Sung chairs 


in flood sih, may be seen in the Peking Museum. 


torn was both scanty and simple. When neither erect nor lying 
down, a person indoors normally knelt sitting on his heels, a posture 
portrayed frequently in archaic script (v. inf., p. 134). He might 
use a mat for comfort ; chill and dampness from ground or floor 
might be further lessened by a low platform or dais under the mat. 
This platform was the primary unit of furniture. Other units, 
such as the screen, the rack or upright stand, and the storage 
oofler (elaborated into the cupboard) were of secondary importance. 
The platform served otherwise than for kneeling, its dimensions 
being adjusted to the purpose : as a bed (often surrounded with' 
screens), as a table for food, etc., and as a stool for leaning on 
to ease the kneeling posture. In short, this posture set the level, 
so that anciently the Chinese lived low in their dwellings. The 
factor that ultimately raised the level was the introduction of 
the chair from abroad, perhaps about the second century. For 
a long time after that, however, the chair was kept for iwrumnni^ 
a means of honouring the great and aged, while for everyday life' 
the level remained dose to the floor as it does to-day in Japan 
whan manners of the Tang period still prevail. 

Professor Ecke, starting with the platform as the basic unit, 
traces throughout the last three thousand yean an evolutionary 
pmgrera which he illustrates with a telling series of drawings 
iqproduced here on p. 127. The first (d) depicts the larger of two 
hroase rectangular st a nd s which belong to the famous find near 
H A in 1901. As an “ altar table ” for sacrificial wine 
vessels h has been identified with the dun £ named in the ritual 
f"*"" Bcbe » probably justified in his assumption 
contemporary wood construction, and so oflera a 
. At aO events, no 








bwttfce fact that 


a proved by the fmaw is the Sumitomo Collection of a model 
which imitate* the evnd wooden barrel and alligator-akin beads 
of an ordinary dram. A leap of a millennium and a half brings us 
to the next drawing, a platform of T“ang design (e). Hob comes a 
type which the author assigns to about the end of the ninth oentmy 
(f). It is followed by a style (y) favoured in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries when the outer supporting frame-date were 
becoming solidified into sturdy independent legB. The gradual 
development of in-tumed feet, technically called “ horse-hoofs ” 
(ma Vi g M ), and of other distinctive features manifest in the 
Ming type (A) and the later type (*') may be recognized in them 
drawings more readily than through wordy descriptions. 

Furniture is often depicted among the Shan-tung bas-reliefs 
dating from the first and second centuries, though neither Ecke nor 


twining the walls of shrines for sacrificial offerings (tz'u Vang jg) £ 
before tombs, the beet known being those of the Wu family and of 
Qiu Wei £ M in the south-west of the province and of. an un- 
identified person on Mount Hsiao-t‘ang if £ ill some twenty 
miles south-west of the capital city. Inked-squeeees from the Wu 
and Mount Hsiao-tang shrines are published by Chavanaes (5). 
When he visited the Chu Wei shrine in 1907 it was half-buried in 
the ground. He could take photographs only of outside views and 
alew inked-squeesea from the designs inside. The inked-squeezes 
bring but poor, he made tracings from them for his book (5, i, pt.1, 
1 . pis. 410, 490, 491). The shrine must have been still halfc 
buried when the inked-equeeses were taken from which Fischer had 
Wgntm photographs made, excellent in detail but necessarily 
(Tfi# pis. 32-63). Some years later the shrine was dug out, 
“““•“tM, *ad re- erected in the neighbouring town of Chin-hriang 
* *' 7 t®. lt bec * tte P°* ible ior inked-equeezes to be taken 
P of wmaining structure. In 1934 Wilma 

Faubank noted toe restoration, but 



which a % are site Upon hit hath white fcaseBflg. snd genniBy 
be ia motiving homage from figure* prostrating t hem se lvni or 
standing bowed before him. The dan, rawed only a taw inches Cram 
the ground or flow, seems invariably to hove at Ha foot team 
s upp or t* between which stretch serrated boards. In tea ina taao ea 
then ia a screen behind the dais, and in seven a canopy of looped 
curtains (ft. pis. 26, 44-6, 49, 51, A3, 65, 56, 68, 64, 66, 76). In 
eight instances the dignitary Leans an arm (generally his left) 
upon a narrow stool, like a miniature bench (ft, pis. 24-8, 66; 
the example in (c) on p. 127 is drawn, less than ball size, from an 
earlier inked-squeeze than that reproduced in Ghavnnneo’ pi. 66). 
This is the chi f L, of which more will be said later. One of the Wu 
bas-reliefs depicts a woman being murdered in bed. She waa a 
paragon of filial and wifely devotion and of self-sacrifice. Th 
is that an enemy of her husband threatened to kill her father r 
she afforded him the opportunity of killing her husband, 
faced the dilemma by Lying herself the following night upo: 
bed which she had inchoated to the enemy as her husband's, 
bed, viewed from the side, is raised about twelve inches abov 
floor of the house on four legs, two fixed at the corners of the 
end and two on the frame about eighteen inches from the 
There is no trace here of a superstructure, comparable to our 
posts and tester, such as later made an independent compartment 
of the Chinese bed. At least one of the platforms depicted in the 
Wu shrine and all those in the Chu Wei shrine serve for several 
kneeling banqueters, the food and drinks being spread over long 
low tables on the floor in front of them. In the Chu Wei shrine, 
screens and canopies of looped curtains are much in evidence. 

Professor Soke makes some illuminating remarks about the 
manner of fitting legs to stools and tables ; his explanation can 
be followed easily with the aid of his admirable photographs and 
drawings of constructors! detail. The type of curved, sometimes 
double curved, support pictured in the Han bas-reliefs and later 
presentments arouses one’s curiosity as to the method of attach- 
ment without the use of nails (e. p. 127, 6 and 0). A well-known 
example is that of the bench in the bed scene of The Admonition*, 
the painting in the British Museum attributed to the fourth- 
oaotury artist Ku K^ai-chih ■ fi| or rather to a later copyist 
of his traditional design. Some of the curved supports look as if 
th*y had bam made of metal 
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yManB it MM to kv* been the ca rHesi to warrant the toon 
■MM H «mnd«tuait. I do not know which particular 
itwurtHi Professor Roke hod in miad when he wrote of its ancestry 
being “ indicated in the Whang pictograph of the modem ehancter 
tU fi. It suggeato”, he continues, “ the ann-aupport fora rediiiing 
pm; end, et the m me time, » low table placed on the ground 
at on the conch.” Meagre reedte have attended my own search 
for Shang-Yin examples of /l, occurring either independently 
or as an element in other characters : for instance, in , generally 
written with “ tiger ” added in the form ft- Four examples of 
JR, hated by Jnng Stag from bronzes, certainly are not eo old as 
the Shang-Yin (It. riv, 6). There is the rather similar pictogmm 
7T entered as Radical 145 in the Shuo wen for the word ch'i, 
defined aa a foundation or that on which things rest and as a stand 
for offering things. Archaic examples of this are known both alone 
and in combination. Instances of the latter are jR. and £, 
but H is a question whether any containing the 7T element can be 
traced as far back as the Shang-Yin. 

A theory that claims notice is the identification of J) and its 
ocs n pleroant If as drawings of the stool named chi JL- As a leading 
entry, only the second of these is included in the Shuo win where it 
is Radical 249. Here Hsii Shen seems vague : he may be defining 
the word aa " a split tree ” or merely repeating the explanation of 
structure aa " half [the character] j(c ". At all events, “ splitting ” 
and “ wood ” are meant in his entry 44 * ■& M. *■ These 
two forma appear combined aa elements composing the lower half _ 
of the next Shuo win radical. It is ting JR, a word which Huii 
Bhto defines aa denoting “ a valued vessel, with three legs and two 
•art, for blending the Five Savours ”, Not that the character 
depots a vessel with three legs, it depicts something which may or 
may not be a legless cauldron having below it the two forma in 
sjasatkm. Several examples are known, however, of a form which 


awtainly does depict a tripod veeeel. An explanation of the whole 
Stwo win entry would involve too long a digression, but dearly 
Hett 8h*n takes tbe lower part of JR to represent split fire- wood. 

B<*h 4( and ft occur frequently among the Oracular Sentences, 
riOsr independently or combined with other elements, many of 
1k**e ccrahm s too ns being still unequated with current characters. 





aad“^»on” fc. 

; a oboe of meat, the second a spoon imagined in 
loagfeodinal section. Bat sometime* only one or two of these three 
upper elements are present. Here are six examples of the incomplete 
or shortened character from the Oracular Sentences (v. SO, vii, 11). 

L 




The character jg in its archaic form probably may be classed 
both as a pictogram (hsiong living £ Jgf ) and as a logical oompound 
(km * £ Jg). Regarded as part of a logical oompound, # here 
provides a basis for the argument that it depicts a stool or small 
table. Fortunately we can turn to the inseription on the Yiian 
Ting £ £. At the end of it one finds an example of the complete 
character followed by a combination which also has 
been cited in support of the stool argument. An inked- H A( 
squeeze from the inscription, a decipherment, and a H“l 

commentary may be found in SS, % 14, and M, 29. JM,. 

Kuo Mo-jo assigns it to the reign of the second Chou 7 V 
king, mainly it seems, because of allusions to certain 
campaigns. These allusions appear on two other bronzes T^l 
evidently made by the same man. History being so vague 
as it is, such evidence is inconclusive ; the campaigns 
might have happened under the Shang-Yin. There Jj n 
is, moreover, the presence of the combination (to n. 
be discussed presently) which Karlgren takes as a ¥* 1 
criterion of Shang-Yin date. Kuo, recognizing its 
a nti qu i ty, says it points to the beginning of the i * 
Chou. A sure index here is the style of the script, 
characteristic of the First Phase towards its end. A tentative transla- 
tion runs thus : " On the kuei yu day in the third quarter of the first 
month the King was hunting in Shih-nan (!). The King b 



fewa awaptad by amt unto recently. Wang Kno-wm, who died 
a 19S7, too^ht of the ii^enioas stool or table theory, 
protagonist of tin theory ibo as regards the aforesaid character far 
thmg, which let us oonrider first. 

la iasoriptioas on bronses the word simp occurs variously 
as noon, adjective, and verb. Sometimes it ia an alternative to 
lie tens ting, sometimes it qualifies that term, and sometimes it 
naans “to offer” as tf it were/dn? gt. The structure of the character 
rignifie* such usage, if it depicts all that is necessary for preparing 
meat sacrifices in a ting. Below is the vessel itself, above it are a 
ebce of meat, the supposed table and a spoon to separate the meat 
and distribute it after the cooking. If the ting bo regarded as facing 
one, the table is on its right side, the spoon on its left (v. 88, 1, 8). The 
theory gains plausibility from the presence of a small table among 
the bronsae, probably dating from the third century a.c., unearthed 
at Shoo g) Haien in 1933. Its top is some fifteen inches long and 
sight wide, and its four legs are about seven inohes talL Set up on 
sod and seen from the side it resembles the element believed to 
depict a table in the character for shang. The top has four cruciform 
perforations like those present in the horizontal plate between 
steamer and boiler of the class called yen g|. The perforations 
and the fact that the dimensions of the table are snoh as to allow it 
to stand inside one of the ting from the same find, suggest that 
meat was cooked upon the table by steaming. But a cooking function 
it not part of Wang Kno-wei’s theory. He identifies the supposed 
table, deputed fj , with the In which is often mentioned in 
ritual texts, apparently as a stand for meat offerings (e.g. 7 , i, 
*80,739,740). 

As to the three forms which Sung epigraphisto read hsi tzu tv n, 
Wang Kuo-wei takes them to be elements of a character for some 
word signifying ritual sacrifice to royal ancestors (34. iii, 15-17). 

*°P ‘wo stools for leaning on (chi JU and below 
a child in toe aims of an adult. The child he identifies with toe 
totoomaiy persona tor (literally “corpse” p) of the ancestor to 
whom the sacrifice u offend, the penonator being thus de pi c t ed 
b«anm often a child had to be chosen as toe only available member 
ot t he fami ly belonging to the appropriate generation. A son could 


<7,h, 33fi, S3C). Tbs supposed pair of oki calk for a longer axpUnn- 
ttoatoaacaa be attempted Itm. A basic text is one in the Shotti 



(Uhhi drtw of the B mnw ar of ^ w»>. « ■ s* M 
regerds the fire kinds of stools : (1) Left and right gem-adooMd ; 
( 2 ) Oured; ( 3 ) Rad; (4) Lacquered; ( 6 ) Plain ^ 5 0 ; 
0 ; IK; * <v. 1. zz, 8-13 ; 8. i. 476-480 ; U, xxviii, 107-181). 
A king toi entitled to two gem-adorned stools, the one on hi* left 
being for his own use, the one on hie right for the spirit of hk 
ancestor. The person&tor of a royal ancestor was likewise privileged. 
A feudal prince was entitled to a carved stool on his right side, ete. 
Another ritual classic, the I It, has much on this subject (86, i, 18, 
20, 248; ii, 8, 168, 181, 182), and The Testamentary Charge in the 
Shu dung throws light on it too (86, iii, 544-561). Besides the 
combination with the supposed pair of chi, there are variants with 
or without a angle element at the top. Wang Kuo-wei believes 
these variants depict ancestral sacrifices to a feudal ruler and to 
a lesser noble respectively. Kuo Mo-jo deems the whole theory too 
far-fetched, and I am inclined to agree with him. Sun I-jang is 
convinced that what Wang Kuo-wei thinks is a pair of stools is 
really a summary drawing of four axes (82, i, 3). Kuo’s guess that 
the mysterious combination may stand for p clan name seems 
reasonable (24, 29). The picture of an adult holding up a child 
occurs among the Oracular Sentences (v. 80, supp., 32). Opinions 
differ, some interpret it to be the name of a clan or of a state, 
others that it means captives taken in war. Here are examples : 

jfTf 

While pictographio proof of the stool or small table in Shang-Yin 
times is questionable, from the next period there is plenty of literary 
evidence, though material remains are inevitably scanty because of 
the perishable nature of wood. Furniture was, of oourse, generally 
made of wood, and probably pieces in bronze were but rare freaks. 
The one from Shou Hsien, mentioned above, may have been 
specially designed for use with an extra-large ting. If my surmise 
be correct that its purpose was for ooolting, it oould hardly be 
a bronze replica of an ordinary tew fi., as some writers suppose 
(e.g. a, i, 372). There » recorded only one other bronze piece 
wiioh might be classified either asatewfiorssacM/L- It belongs 
to the 8<tmitosK> Collection, in the catalogue of which it is called 




aakflfi. No. 183); Jung Kteg names it tow (it, No. 7 ; tt,i,371). 
Jafimd br tbs style of the rarfsce draigns, it was made towards 
ths and of the Fast Phase. It isstightly longer than the Shoo Hats 
atm from whkh it ditas chiefly is having at either end, instead 

«| two ^yed legs, a ootid support the width of the top. Bcke gives 

mrttias drawings of both them pieces and points to them as 
r r— rting two distinct types which have persisted until now in 

We have glanced st evidence of this primary unit of furniture 
daring the twelve oenturiee or so that ended with the Han. Apart 
bom its ritual function it provided, together with the dais and the 
gut, the sole prov is ion for an austere comfort. Placed under the 
left arm, it gave a kneeling and sitting parson something to lean on, 
thereby —jug a posture that to those used to it is not so irksome 
as it might seem to us. The chair influences our habits to an extent 
bard to realise until we study a civilization without it. The word 
too it, '* to sit " in ancient China meant to sit on the heels while 
kneeling, the feet generally being extended with their backs on the 
ground or floor. When sitting on the heels in squatting (a posture 
called fun or Wait fg) the foot is flexed, its sole (or rather the 
anterior part of it) being on the ground, and the knees are raised. 
When kneeling, hud flg, with the whole weight on the knees, the 
body is either erect or bowed. The balance of the latter attitude, 
pre-eminently one of reepect and humility, is naturally helped by 
the arms as props with hands on thighs. In ohairless China the 
ordinary alternative to standing and lying was to sit on the heels 
while kneeling or squatting. 8uah postures as sitting on the ground 
with outstretched legs (called chi chit g£) were not so usual. 
In contradistinction to the side view of a standing figure, the 
soribee seem to have devised a single pictogram to do duty for 
totting, squatting and kneeling, and therefore vaguely inaccurate 
for any one of these posture*, as may be gathered from an average 
■peoimen of it in a on p. 127. L. C. Hopkins studies this subject 
when arguing that chi £ was originally a kneeling human furore in 
profile (17. 421-7). 

From the short beach-like stool or rest for one arm the next step 
was a cfe lengthened to support both arms. Among the published 
hea rshefi from Bhaa-tang 1 have notioed only a single example, 
and it may be post-Han (p. 127 b), Chavannes appears to be 
mitoiln i ia describing " un pereonnage assia, eemble^ dans «n 



fMM rt {iw371.pLS»). ista^akMdngp^mliMkM 

of Urn a long «k> which is partly hidden by Ins copious dam 

tbs next development vu a aomi-drcalv cfo to fit the teak at 
the body, and it had kgs at three point* : centre and each end. 
In atone stelae from the sixth to the eighth oenfcary this Wnd often 
appears with the sculptured figure of the being called the Heaven- 
honoured One (Tien Tsan ^ #), a Toast parallel to the term 
World-honoured One (Shih Tsun $ #) oommonly applied to the 
Buddha. Among Buddhist stelae and rook carvings of about the 
suae period one often finds representations of the Vtmalainrti- 
nirdda attra in which the lay devotee Vimalaltirtd leans on a semi- 
circular chi. Generally the Bodhiaattva Mafijuirf, with whom he is 
engaged in dispute, aits cross-legged. But there is at least one 
representation (dated a.d. 061) of the Bodhiaattva kneeling and 
leaning on the chi like the other (v. 88, p. 0). The well-known Ming 
scholar, T‘u Lung, whc lived in the latter part of the sixteenth 
century, writes thus about “ the stool to lean on (pin chi fl| /L) " ■' 
“ From some oddly shaped tree is taken a limb which is naturally 
so curved that it fits half way round a man’s waist, and has growing 
from it at right angles three bow-like branches that may serve as 
legs. Left in its raw state, it acquires a glossy polish through 
handling. If put beside your rush mat, you can rest your arms on 
it, if on your ooach you can go to sleep on it. This is the thing 
alluded to in the text that says : ‘ He leant upon his stool and 
slept ’ ” (88, 1). It was Mencius who thus dismissed an unwelcome 
visitor (86. ii. 228). 

Professor Eoke devotes much space to material, and fittingly since 
the Chinese value the grain, colour, and other qualities of the wood 
as much as design and craftsmanship. He comes to the conclusion 
that botanical identity and provenance can rarely be determined. 
Chinese terms often are indefinite and used variously ; at present 
we have to be content with such vague equivalents as “ rosewood ”, 
“ sandalwood ”, and “redwood”. There seems little doubt, 
however, that most of the hardwoods highly prised for furniture 
have been imported from south-eastern Asia. 

An indispensable introduction to the craft at its beat is this 
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TbaDtowkioa of Ritittl Jftdm in Royal feriah of 
the Omni Dynasty 

Bt & HOWARD HANSFORD 


r a mount fee tan before the Royal Asiatic Society I drew 
•ttmtioo to a carious misunderstanding by Edouard Biot of 
a passage in the Chou ft, as revealed in his French translation of 
that track . 1 The mistake was repeated by Berthold Lanier,* and 
by later writers ; and since it has perplexed many antiquaries and 
coQecton, it should, I think, be noted and corrected. 

It will be recalled that the Chou U says that it was the duty of 
ths Ts Toting Fo ft ffi,the Master of the Sacrificial Ceremonies, 
to provide tbs Six Jades, 1 cult objects used for the worship of 
Heaven, Berth, and the Four Quarters. A dark green pi ft was 
used fat the worship of Heaven, s yellow te'ung ft for that of 
Berth, a green * kuei for the East, a red chang ft for the South, 
e white Aw ft for the West, and a black huang ft f° r the North.* 
The second -century a.d. commentator, Cheng Hsii&n ft remarks 
that these objects portrayed by their shapes the deities worshipped. 
The pi, he explains, was round, in the likeness of Heaven ; the 
U'tag had eight facets ”, to represent Earth ; the kuei was long 
and painted, end symbolised spring and the first awakening of life. 

A half-Anri was called a chang, symbolising summer, when life was 
half-spent : the Aw [composed of the elements “ jade ” and " tiger ”] 
ie fierce, and symbolised the severity of autumn ; a half -pi was 
calkd a Awo ng, symbolising the storing-up in winter, when there is - 
no sound of living creatures on earth, and heaven is seen only for 
half the day (Cum pan chicn ^ ft).* 

This account of the shapes of ritual jades and the explanations 
of their significance are far from satisfactory. Nevertheless, from 
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ilirtfflii fl. beyond reasonable doubt, with they and trtay efth* 
Cb* it and ctt w, tentatively, with tit* symbols of ft* IW 
Qoazteo. 

The pi » the flat din with a circular orifice conaentric with the 
outer circumference. The U‘vng, u wee pointed out by Wu 
Teroh'tog # jfe K* 1 must be the cylinder, from the outer well at 
which project the four rectangular and equidistant prisma, a form 
a m well known to Chinese antiquaries as the pi, Though the 
impression given is that of a cylinder enclosed within a rectangular 
body, each prism actually presents two principal facets, so that the 
U'ung may properly be said to have eight. 

The pi is a moot ancient and, to the Chinese, a most venerable 
form, and has persisted throughout their history as an ornamental 
device and as a base for decorative design, especially in jade. 
Indeed, it has fulfilled a function analogous to that of the cross-form 
in Western art and design. It depicts, in my view, not the solar 
disc, bat rather the sun shining in the vault of heaven, and 
represented by the circular orifice, through which the light is seen. 
It was thus, doubtless, the form by which the primitive Chinese 
imaged the Supreme Power on high, the souroe of Man’s life and 
the arbiter of his destiny. 

Compared with the simple device of the pi, the tfung is an 
object of strange and complex form, the manufacture of which in 
a hard stone called for technical achievement much in advance of 
that required for the fashioning of a pi. It is probable that it was 
evolved to fulfil a more practical purpose, associated perhaps with 
religious ceremonial, but not at first purely as a religious symbol. 
Various writers, including Gieseler, 1 Karlgren,* Erkea, 4 and Henri 
Michel, 4 have offered widely different suggestions as to what this 
purpose was. But a specific cult of a deity Earth, complementary 
with that of Heaven, appears to have grown up only towards the 
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pi' ' Ml senti ium a wru muu or cbw vtmmn ■ 

• yeflow Uhmg wu adopted as the symbol of this deity. Oatfiatt 
of thi pi and fay may be seen on the bodies in the sketch on 

Idantifioatiwi of the symbols of the Four Quarters presents more 
fflm&ty, bat flat plaques of the shapes shown with the eharaoteni 
&, 9 end ]£ in the sketch ere to be seen in collections. These 
have been thought to accord with CbSng Hsflan’s description*, and 
have been provisionally identified with the symbols of the Bast, 
Sooth, and North. The outlines in the sketch should, however, be 
regarded ae diagrammatic only. Even with this reservation I have 
refrained bom attempting to represent a 3Jfc, the symbol of the West. 
Plaque* exist, which show a realistic representation of a tiger or 
a tiger-mask in outline, with surface decoration engraved nr in 
relief. Some of these may be datable, on grounds of design and 
technique, to the Chou Dynasty, but I have always doubted whether 
they are really examples of the Au referred to in this passage of the 
Chou U. If the other five cosmic symbols were, as seems probable, 
ample geometrical forms, it is incongruous that the West should be 
represented by s realistic carving of an animal. The late nineteenth- 
century commentator, Sun I-jang fg j£ ft, points out that K*ung 
Knag-sin H « ft (1751-1786) expressed a similar doubt, and 
suggested that if a chang waa half a bust, and a huang half a pi, 
a Au might, perhaps, have been half a ts‘ung 1 1 It is true that the 
second century a.d. dictionary SAuo wen chieh tetf R M & 
define the Au ss /e > yu w« Au wfc» * 

This wss read by Laufer and others in the sense of “ an auspicious 
jade, bang the design of a tiger, used to mobilise an army but 
I suggest that a more probable meaning is “ a ritual, or magical, 
jade that arouaea martial courage by reason of its tiger design ”, 
the tiger being emblematic of bravery. To men of the Later Han 
Dynasty, including Chlng Hsilan, a Au doubtless meant a jade of 
tiger design, but we should not hastily conclude that the Au of the 
C»«* K waa the same thing. 

It », however, with the alleged use and disposition of these ritual 
jedee in royal burials that we aw at pr^ent concerned. Among the 
dntiae of an offiocr called the Hen Jui £. Custodian of the 
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•• Aw* to the left, dmg to the head. An to (he right, kmtng to the feet, pi to the 
beck, tnmf to the abdomen.” 

Disposition of Bitoal Jades according to fi. Biot (left) and 
Ch&ng HsCak, second CENTURY A.D. (right) 



Sib p |w»r. jAOkt dt torn muu or cww dtmstt 
Rtimd Jades,” die (Aw W appears to indicate, in a we® known Ink 
cryptic p— ay, that he peases oords through the htd, ekamg, pi, 
Vtmf, to and ium tg, separating the fi bom the ta*w ng, in prepare- 
lean far the ennoffining. It Menu dear, at least, (hat the writer 
■mm that the jade symbols of Heaven, Barth, and the Four 
Qggftcn Were e tfaelwd to die body as amulets to protect the dead 
».« Jcgep him m harmonious relationship with the ooemio 
fauna, each amulet being placed on that aide of the body from 
which the force symbolized was supposed to operate. ChSng Hsii&n, 
in hie commentary, specifies their positions in the words below my 
sketch. 1 Biot translated them, “ Kvei to the left, half-toet to the 
head, tiger-tablet to the right, half-pi to the feet, pi under the 
back, U*w«<j on the abdomen.” According to this, the plan of the 
banal would be as shown on the left, four of die six jades being 
misplaced in relation to the body. Cheng, however, did not indicate 
that either the pi or the U'vng wee above or below it, but used 
the same preposition ten' ft in all six cases. The only possible 
arrangement by which all the jades could be brought into the correct 
relationship is that shown on the right, a burial in the prone position, 
which is evidently what Cheng Hsiian had in mind. 

After reaching this conclusion I noticed that Sun 1-jang had also 
commented on the apparent anomaly, and observed that only if the 
body were placed back uppermost would it lie above the ts'ung 
and below the pi. 1 

Chtag was, of course, writing some four centuries after the end 
of the Chou Dynasty. Yet he takes it for granted that his readers 
viD understand that he refers to a burial in the prone position, 
and that no explanation of a practice, so unfamiliar to ns, is' 
necessary. The question arises as to how widespread in time and 
epaoe this ancient Chinese custom was. The only scientifically 
conducted excavations on a large scale, which have hitherto been 
undertaken in China, are those at the Sh&ng-Yin Dynasty sites at 
An-yang. There many burials in the prone position were discovered. 
It is to be hoped that in the not too distant future the exploration 
of Chou and Han period sites will furnish an answer to this 
ntoneting question, am] confirm or correct the statements in the 
©lo« k and its commentaries as to the cha r acter and the funerary 
one of ritual jades in the Chou Dynasty. 

1 CtoalSaMUrete.aa.ft. 
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A Rmbdoo of Murio Trwtttaom* 

Bt J06SPH SOBACBT 


I SHOULD Uke to present rant ideas on what, I think, is a 
n eoe est i y revaluation of Ialtmie traditions in the light of oar 
present knowledge; bat am at a lose whether to call my oonohuiona 
something new and unprecedented, or something old sad well- 
known. No one oould have been more surprised than I was by the 
result* which the evidence of the texts has forced upon me daring 
the last ten yean or so ; but looking back I cannot see what other 
result could possibly be consistent with the very foundations of our 
historical and critical study of the first two or throe centuries of 
Islam. One of these foundations, I may take it for granted, is 
Goldziher’s discovery that the traditions from the Prophet and 
from his Companions do not contain more or less authentic informa- 
tion on the earliest period of Islam to which they claim to belong, 
but refleet opinions held during the first two and a half centuries 
after the hijra. 

This fundamental discovery, as I scarcely need emphasise, put 
our study of early Islam for the first time on a sound basis, and I 
know of no serious contribution to the history of early Islam in 
any of its aspects, which does not take this character of Islamic 
traditions into account. But whilst general homage has continued 
to be paid to the work of Goldsiher,* his results have gradually 
been whittled down and their implications neglected in the sixty 
years sinoe they were first published. Historical intuition, as it was 
sometimes called, began to take the place of sound historical 
criticism.* This lowering of standards need not surprise us. It is 
only natural for an historian to wish to arrive at positive conclu- 
sions, and I agree whole-heartedly that it is not satisfactory to 

> This papa- was mad to Section YT1I (A) of the 2lct International Ooofrm* of 
OrintoM, Parti, July, IMS. I have added notea and a for parafrapba. 

• H. A. R. Gibb, UoHammedmitm (Oxford UntrsnHy Pros. ISM), p. ISO, 
calk Golddber 1 * Multmmtdtnitelu Studie* " tto standard critical study of tbs 




yapjj ft,, t* Mamie rraditioBS as a mans of fwa8udteV.gr 

‘■■fr— w—Mad at MMtta timet by unknown pamoau . 1 TMe, 

%IMW « dweovery, and 1 propose to show a workable and, 

I ftfak, • e neo— «fa l alternative to the counsel of despair which, 
go g uiding thread through the mass of traditions, tries by 
arbitrary guewwork to build a seemingly historical picture of oartain 
aspects of early Islam. 

1 elaborated my method while studying the origins of 
ffaWemadan jurisprudence.* Law ie a particularly good subject 
on which to develop and test a method which claims to provide 
objective criteria for a critical approach to Islamic traditions, 
aad *»■** for two reasons. Firstly, our literary sources carry us 
back inlaw farther than, say, in history, and for the crucial seoond 
century they are much more abundant on law than on any other 
subject. Seoondly, our judgment on the formal and abstract prob- 
lems of law aad legal science is less likely to be distorted by pre- 
conceived ideas (those expressed in our souroes as well aa our own), 
than if ws had to judge directly on issues of political and religious 
history of Islam. 

For instanoe, the analysis of technical legal problems shows that 
the doctrine of the Medinese often lags behind and is dependent 
on that of the Iraqians ; our sources show that the term ” sunna 
of the Prophet ” is early Iraqian and not Medinese ; and the whole 
concept of M edi n a as the true home of the sunno turns out to be a 
fletioo of the early third century and as yet unknown at the end of 
the second. This direct evidence of our souroes enables us to draw 
eonehnioBS which we could not draw with anything like the same * 
osrtaiaty if we had to apply our historical intuition or personal 
prejudice to the historical tradition which is notoriously weighted 
in favour of Medina aad against the Umaiyada. I shall later have 
"oc ss k m to mention another group of examples, in which the 
•videnee of legal traditions is of even greater ma terial impor tance 
fur the correct appreciation of the Uznaiyad period. 

L«t at consider the broad outlines of the reasoning by which we 
can strive at the new approach to Islamic traditions which I have 
m mind. Volume VH of the printed edition of Shefife KHA 
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dutamae of hit predeoams: Iraqis-, Mkttneaa, u d Syria*. ‘ . 
Widsfy aa th— e umt nhoob of law diftr amongat ths—oriv— t 
they era agreed on one eaaential point whkh divides the— sharply 
from Shifi*L According to the ancient schools, traditions from ihe 
Prophet m snob do not at yet poses— eat 


of traditionkta, upholds consistently the doctrine that when thorn 
exists a tradition from the Prophet, no other argument k -valid. 
ShifiTs work k full of monotonous repetitions of this «— antiel 
dootrine of his, and it is dear that this doctrine was a startling 
innovation in his time. 


It k certain, too, that the great mass of legal traditions wbioh 
invoke the authority of the Prophet, originated in the time of 
Shifi‘1 and later ; we can observe this directly by following the 
successive stages of legal discussion and the ever- increasing number 
of relevant traditions incorporating gradual refinements. It oaa 
farther be Bhown that legal traditions from the Prophet began to 
appear, approximately, in the second quarter of the second oentury 
a.h. This explains why the doctrine of Medina as established by 
Malik in his Mwca#a’, disagrees often with traditions from tbs 
Prophet with Medineee isnadt, related by Malik himself. These 
traditions sometimes express Iiaqian doctrines and for this reason 
alone cannot represent the old Arab customary law of Medina as 
has been pretended.* They had gained currency in Medina immedi- 
ately before Malik and are the result of the activity of a pressure 
group of traditionists, whose aims were the same aa those of a 
corresponding group in Iraq, each group in sometimes suooessful 
and sometimes unsuccessful opposition to its local school of law. 

This k the first consideration ; the aeoond k as follows. In the 
course of his polemics against the ancient schools, of law. Shift! 
continuously reproaches them for relying on traditions from persons 
other than the Prophet, from his Companions and their Successors, 
rather than on traditions from the Prophet himself. This k borne 
out by the evidence of the texts. Malik’s JfuwBgo’ contains 822 
traditions from the Prophet as against 898 from others, that k 
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rf Ike JfiNMffa' centals* 42# traditions from the Prophet as again* 
780 from others, that is 028 from Companion*, 112 from Suooeasow, 
and 10 from later authorities. The KHab al-AUtdr of Abfi Yftsuf 1 
eoutaaw 189 traditions from the Prophet, 372 from Companions, 
M8 from Successors. Is the incomplete text of the Kit&b d -A&Sr 
of 8h*ibtol * we find 131 tradition* from the Prophet, 281 from 
Companions , 560 from Successors, and 6 from later authorities. 

It cannot be doubted that the stage of referring to the teaching and 
the example of the Prophet was preceded bj, and grew oat of, an 
earlier stage in which reference was made to Companions (and 
S u ccessors) only. It is not the case, as has often been supposed 
• priori, that it was the moet natural thing, from the first generation 
after the Prophet onwards, to refer to his real or alleged rulings in 
all doubtful oases.* 

The reference to Companions, as customary in the ancient schools 
of law, was not even of the same kind as the later reference to 
traditions from the Prophet, when a separate precedent was 
demanded for every individual decision. Instead of relying on 
individual traditions from Companions, the several schools adopted 
rather one or the other Companion as their eponym, or I might 
say patron-saint, putting their doctrine as a whole under his aegis 
and referring to him as their authority in general terms. In the 
case of the Kufians, for whom Ibn Mas' Od fills this role, we can 
■till see clearly that the general reference to Ibn Mas'Od himself 
grew out of a similar reference to the Companions of Ibn Maa'fld 
as the alleged founders of the Kufian doctrine, and most of the 
members of this group who are mentioned by name, turn out to be * 
reiativea of the Kufian Succeeeor, Ibrahim Nakha‘1, who died in 
AJL 96 or 96, and to whom most of the earliest Kufian doctrine 
was attributed in the first place. In other words : even the general 
mfemnoe to Companions (at to Sucoeesore), a stage which preceded 
the tech n i c al and formal reference to individual traditions from the 
Prophet, dates only from about the year a.h. 100. 

We must theretor* abandon the gratuitous assumptions that than 
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oriatai origMSy an authentic «n of in form a tion grin* M 
to the time of the Prophet, that spurious and t s ndcnt so aa add ri kms 
owe made to it in ovary succeeding generation, that manyofthsm 
wan eliminated by tin criticism of imMt at practised by ibe 
Muhammadan scholars, that other spurious traditions escaped 
rejection, bat that the genuine one was not completely overkid 
by later accretions. If we ahed these prejudices we become fine to 
consider the Islamic traditions objectively in their historical context, 
within the framework of the development of the problems to which 
they refer, and this enables us to find a number of criteria lor 
establishing the relative and even the absolute chronology of a great 
many traditions. We find these criteria both in the text and in the 
isndd of traditions, and I should like to mention some of the more 
obvious conclusions. 

One of these is that wands have a tendency to grow backwards, 
that after going back to, say, a Successor to begin with, they are 
subsequently often carried back to a Companion and finally to 
the Prophet himself 1 ; in general we can say : the more perfect 
the imSd, the later the tradition. Whenever traditions claim an 
additional guarantee by presenting themselves as transmitted 
amongst members of one family, e.g. from father to son and grand- 
son, from aunt to nephew, or from master to freedman, it can be 
positively shown that these family isnada are not a primary indica- 
tion of authenticity, but only a device for securing its appearance.* 
In other words : the existence of a family imdd, contrary to what 
it pretends, is a positive indication that the tradition in question is 
not authentic. This applies, for instance, to the legal and historical 
traditions related, according to their itndda, on the authority of 
'Drwa b. Zubair by his son Hisham, and on the authority of Ibn 
‘Umar either by his son Salim or by his freedman Nafi\ I do not 
deny, of course, that ‘Urwa was the father of Hishim, or Ibn 
‘Umar the father of Salim, or that a person called Nifi' was a 
freedman of Ibn ‘Umar. Bnt it is certain that neither ‘Urwa nor 
Ibn ‘Umar had anything do to with the traditions in question, and 

* This has .beady bum pointed out by Ookb&er is kb Mubmmmtimiteh 
SMia, U, p. 167, ud bx.lDMa., rot J, 1896, p. 488 C 
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Hob as fo r g er s acquired by some Companions of the Prophet. 
- 1 BMntioDcd how the natural done to push back the frontier* of 
the unknown, earned eome scholar* after GoMmher to presume the 


a uth en ticity of more and more traditions until they found them- 


eetye e b ec k in the generation of the Companions, in the thirty yean 
utter tbs death of the Prophet. From making the last atop into the 
time of the Prophet himself, they were prevented by the influence of 
Goldatber’* achievement and by their own critical sense. But th«u 
they had to credit the Companions of the Prophet, during the first 
thirty yean or so after the death of their master, with the large- 
soda fabrication of spurious and contradictory information about 
him. This opinion seemed to gain credence from the fact that some 
groups of traditions which go under the name of individual Com- 


the alleged characteristics and tendencies of the personalities and 
doctrines of particular Companions were deduced. 1 The common 
characteristics and tendencies, however, are not those of the Com- 
panions the m s el ves but of schools of thought in the second century, 
which put themselves under the aegis of the Companions in question 
in the way I have dtaenbed before, and it is unwarranted to consider 
the Companions of the Prophet personally responsible for the large- 
•oik creation of spurious traditions. 


M this can be proved in detail with regard to legal traditions, 
and I should now like to say a few words on the application of the 
same method of research to traditions concerning other subjects. ~ 
W* ought, of course, not to overlook the possibility of different 
developments in different fields. Goldriher has pointed out that 
those traditions that were current in the Umaiyad period, were 
tardty concerned with law but rather with ethics, asoeticiam, 
reokatology, and politics.* This is confirmed by additional evidence 
ttdhy the modest remains of Umaiyad literature which have come 
»o bght amce.« " As early as the year 128 we read of an official 
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A. J. Weannck, in studying the traditions ooooerning points of 
dogma, came to the oonchudoa that they reflected the develop- 
meat of dogma only as far as the end of the Umaiyed period.* 
“The main explanation of this,” Wenaumk adds, “is that toe 
large mass of materials contained in the canonical collections, 
though it received its final form in the middle of the third oratory 
A.H., covers a period reaching no farther than the beginning of too 
second century.” But this generalization goes beyond the facts of 
the case, and Wensinck’s assumption that toe same applies to 
traditions concerning questions of law, is contradicted by the whole 
evidence of the ancient texts. That the development of dogmatic 
traditions was indeed different from that of legal ones becomes 
obvious, for example, from Shaibanl’s Kitdb al-Atkdr, where the 
dogmatic sections (pp. B6-60) consist almost entirely of traditions 
from the Prophet himself, whereas they form only s small minority 
in toe other sections. 

Even so, dogmatic traditions from the Prophet ought not to be 
dated back into the first century indiscriminately. The dogmatio 
treatise ascribed to Qasan Ba?ri, whether or not it is genuinely 
his, cannot be later than toe very early yean of the second century,* 
and it shows that dogmatic traditions on the important problem 
of free will and human responsibility hardly existed at the time 
of its composition. There is no trace of traditions from the Prophet, 
and the author states explicitly : “ Every opinion which is not 
based on the Koran, is erroneous.” Two important dogmatic 
traditions in particular (they occur in toe c l a s s i cal collections) 
cannot yet have existed when the treatise was written. The reason- 
iag of one, “ toe writing of the recording pens has dried, and on every 
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fenimd m written Bk«ed or Dunned,” is decried by the author 
m m exam ai b» opponents fa breaking Allah's ammanfe, 
aad the argument the other, that one should hobble one’s eamal 
but p«k one’s treat in AH* h, is wed by the author ***** whet 
beoene later the orthodox doctrine. 1 If we compere the relevant 
lepton in Melik’s Mvaaffa’ end in Sheibinl’s KUSb aLAtkOr 
(the authors of these two works died in A.H. 179 and 189 
respectively), the growth of dogmatic traditions, concerning tire 
■ problem, about the middle of the second century becomes 


A field on which the new method can be applied with p 
advantage is the vast field of traditions pertaining to history. 
The authorities for legal and historical information are to a great 
extent identical ; apart from protagonists such as 'Umar, ‘AS, 
Mu'iwiys, and ‘Umar b. 'Abdal’aaz, I will mention only important 
transmitters of traditions such as ‘Urwa and Hisham, of whom I 
spoke before, Zuhri and Sha'bi. If the family undd with the names 
'Urwa and Hishim in it serves to lend authority to legal traditions 
put into circulation after the time of Hisham, the same applies to 
historical traditions with the same vsndd. If we can show that the 
legal opinions attributed to Sha'bi are invariably spurious, that this 
ancient worthy of Kufa had nothing to do with the nascent religious 
law of Islam as it was being elaborated in his home-town, and that 
his name was later claimed by two contending schools of thought, 
we are able to assess his political activity much more objectively 
than if we looked at it through the coloured glass of the religious 
and legal prejudices of a later generation. 

As regards the biography of the Prophet, traditions of legal 
and of historical interest cannot possibly be divided from one 
another. The important point is that to a much higher degree than 
hitherto suspected, seemingly historical information on the Prophet 
ia only the background for legal doctrines and therefore devoid of 
independent value. For instance, the MH inrnti regarded the 
oooduded by a pilgrim aa invalid, the Meooans and the Ir&qians 
rtgarded it aa valid. The Medineae projected their doctrine back 
to Ibn ’Umar and, with spurious circumstantial details, to ’Umar 
bimsdl. The opposite doctrine was expressed in a ti 



Mhtotlhrttherrophto monied Mainrtlna as a pilgrim. UnetredMna 
was motored, on the put of the Medmeae, by another tradition 
related by fluhimto b. Tub who wm a freedman of Maimflao, 
to the affect that the Prophet married her in Medina, and therefore 
not m a pilgrim, and by a more ezplioit tradition to the eame 
effect related by TaMd b. Ajaxnm, a nephew of Mairaflna. 1 We 
eee that even the details of this important event in the life of the 
Prophet an not baaed an authentic historical rooolleotion, not- 
withstanding tbe family imads, but are fictitious and intended 
to export legal doctrines. 

This transformation of legal propositions into peeudo-hietonoal 
information is one aspect ; another ia what might be called the 
independent growth of alleged historical material concerning the 
biography of the Prophet. We can observe this growth directly 
over the greater part of the second century in the discussions on the 
law of war, concerning which the biography of the Prophet was 
searched for precedents. The polemical nature of these discussions 
makes it safe to conclude that whenever an author doee not mention 
a relevant historical tradition which agrees with his own doctrine 
and disagrees with that of his opponents, he was not aware of it, 
in other words, it cannot have as yet existed in his time. We find new 
traditions at every successive stage of doctrine, and the lawyers 
occasionally object to historical traditions adduced by their oppo- 
nents, because they are unknown to or not accepted by the specialists 
on the biography of the Prophet. A considerable part of the standard 
biography of the Prophet in Medina, as it appeared in the second 
half of the second century a.h., was of very recent origin and ia 
therefore without independent historical value.* 

But the real test of the sew approach to Islamic traditions which 
I advocate lies not in the negative and critical conclusions derived 
from it, important and timely as these may be ; it lies in tbe value 
of tbe method as a tool for arriving at new and positive results. 
Here axe some of theee results in so far as they relate to Umaiyad 
administration. An attentive study of legal tradition s reveals by 
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"«rt*- in r-* 1 — Art • aamber of profafan* of early Kdoc 
' St Irt «w tel V>M7»d admmkMm) pnotm. M we 
tribe* As points on winch w« most postulate an Umaiyad admaris- 
tsrthe regulation m the stsrting-paint of M uhammad a n juris- 
irtVwt. we fiad that practically all fall under the three great 
liralirg- of fiscal law, law of war, and penal law. 

For tnrtannn : the Umaiyad administration imposed the aahflf 
tax m home; it need to deduct the takat from Government 
judwa ; it levied zaJUU tax on the property of minor*. Whan 
payment* were made in kind, the administration issued assign- 
ment* on its stores which were considered negotiable. The Govern- 
ment gave detailed regulations on the levying of tolls ; ea& prospec- 
tive residuary heir, it restricted legacies to one-third of the estate. 
As regards the Isw of war, it was the policy of the Umaiyads not to 
lay waste the enemy country wantonly ; the Government controlled 
the distribution of booty, and reoognhsed the customary right of tho 
killer to the spoil*. 

The Umaiyad administration did not interfere with the working 
of the old Arab lex Udionit, it only supervised the payment of 
weregeld : it deducted the sums due from the pension account of 
the culprit or of his tribe, if necessary in three yearly instalments, 
and paid them to the family of the victim ; if a Christian was 
killed, only half the weregeld was paid to his family but the Treasury 
took the other half. Concerning the purely Islamic hadd punishments 
and similar penalties, the administration took a greater interest, 
though its practice differed in some respects from that regarded 
as normal later. The non-Muslim slave who tried to escape to the 
enemy was killed or crucified at the discretion of the Government, 
but the Government refused to cut off the hands of slaves who had 
•reaped in Islamic territory and stolen, and reserved to itself the 
right to cany out all hadd punishments for theft on slaves. It was 
the practice under the Umaiyads not to apply hadd p unishment s 
in the army in enemy country, for fear of desertion, but military 
eosnmanden were otherwise entitled to apply tUm, nod banishment 
as part of the punishment for fornication was introduced in the 
interest of public monk. Traces of Umaiyad regulations outride 
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a* thsra htatanHf and critically. I can fairly zkmm it as « con- 
firmation of tits soundness of my method, thst it shows theenjstwaee 
of Umaiyad administrative regulations an tbaM subject. on which 
we should mem or lees have expected them. Bat^M tofaWW 
from the details I mentioned has never been drawn. Hie la the 


beat proof that a truly historical and critical study of Ialamio 
traditions is not only destructive bat constructive, that it helps 
us not only to demolish the one-sided traditional sham-oaatle, but 
to use its materials tat building a truer, more adequate, and more 
satisfactory model of the past. 

Since I presented these conclusions to the 21st Oongrass of 
Orientalists in Paris, 1 have found an independent confirmation 
of them in a paper of B. Brunschvig, ** Ibn ‘Abdaihakam et la 
Oonqutte de l’Afrique do Nord par lee Arabee.” 1 In this critioal 
study Professor Brunschvig examines “ historical “ traditions 
relating to the Arab conquest of North Africa and shows how deeply 
imbued they are with legal interest, how the seemingly straight- 
forward statements on historical persons and events are often 
nothing but decisions of legal problems, provided with alleged 
historical precedents ; he concludes that the whole of the 
“ historical ” narrative is subject to grave doubts, that only 
the barest outlines represent, or are likely to re pr ese n t, 
authentic historical recollection, and that the details am un- 
reliable. 

To sum up : In the field of law, the " tunna at the Prophet ”, 
baaed on formal traditions from him, developed out of the " living 
tradition ” of each of the ancient schools of law, the common doctrine 
of he specialists. Some of its features might, of course, in the last 
resort, go back to an early period, but it acquired its superstructure 
of formal traditions from the Prophet with proper itnOit only 
about the middle of the second century A.H., as a result of the 
activity of the traditiomste. The imposing appearance of the itnSdt 
in the classical collections of traditions ought not to blind us to the 
true character of these traditions, which is that of a comparatively 
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8mm Early Trareb fa Arabia 

Br C. t. BBCKDtOHAK 

fTIHBM aw a number of journey made, at all e ged to laa bia 
A made, in Arabia between the middle of the fifteenth and tbs 
middle of the seventeenth oentnry of which time k no mention, 
oar at least no adequate account, in Hogarth's Pen etra ti on «f Arabia 
orinB. H. Kiernmn’a Unveiling of Arabia. Many of th*» omissions 
am due to the little use they made of the Portuguese historians . 1 

The earliest of these journeys is one the elder Oabot is said to 
have made to Mecca. Our sole authority (br his olaim is a dispatch 
of the Duke of Milan’s ambassador in London, Raimondo di Sondno, 
dated 18th December, 1497,* according to which Cabot said ha 
had on previous occasions visited Meoca and had talked to the 
spioe merchants there. This is not the most interesting and has 
not been the most discussed of Cabot's voyages, and its authenticity 
has oome to be somewhat uncritically aooepted. Ha wis se at first 
rejected it on the grounds that in the fifteenth century, as in the 
nineteenth, Christians could not even approach Meooa, and he 
suggested that the remark might refer only to a journey to Arabia.' 
In a later work he accepted it and was concerned to prove that 
the journey must have taken place after 1476, when fifteen yean* 
continuous residence at Venice enabled Cabot to acquire Venetian 
citisenship, but before his arrival in England about 1490.' Professor 
J. A. Williamson once suggested that the information, being seoond- 
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| mO, «igbt be • little confused, 1 but he 1 mm mmt repeated it 
tiHhbat niwliftnetirii * and it » stated as a fact in the article an 
Qtoofe in the latest edition of the Bmydopmdia BritatuUea * 
HtoiMe'l original argument against it hardly need* to be taken 
: seriously Mace Cabot may well have travelled to Mecca in dispuse 
Ha to many other Christians. Such an enterprise has always been 
dangerous, bat not always equally so, as was shown in more modem 
rim M by the behaviour of the Turkish authorities to Hurgronje. 
Probably in Cabot's time it was much less dangerous than it became 
a generation later, after the activities of the Portuguese had made 
toe Arabs suspect the European traveller of being a spy as well 
sa a polytheist. Even if his Venetian nationality had become known, 
Cabot would have had little to fear unless his faith had been 
suspected, and there were many Italian renegades. After all, before 
the Cape route to India had been discovered, a European who had 
learnt all there was to know about the spice trade could still have 
done nothing to divert it from the Moslem countries and there was 
towsfon no reason why their rulers should resent his presence. The 
experience of Varthema a few years later is revealing. His real 
character was known to some and suspected by others and yet 
he was not in imminent danger until he reached Aden, where 
news had been received of a recent Portuguese attack on Arab 
•hipping. 

There are, however, other difficulties about the story. The 
ambassador’s phrase, " dice che altre volte easo 6 stato alia Meccha,” 
unplies that Cabot said he had visited Mecca more than once. 
If it was dangerous for a disguised Christian to go there at all, 
it would have been foolhardy for him to have gone there twite. 
There is no record of anyone having done so and it is hard to believe 
that Cabot would have even made the attempt, or, if he had really 
been then once, that he would have advanced so incredible a claim. 
Much importance may not attach to such a phrase in a second- 
hand account, but there is a more serious objection. According 
to the dispatch Cabot said that the spioes were brought to Mecca 
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•mart moo portata fc opeeiam,” *&d that ha had asked &*m * 
breast On whence the spieee came; they had tm 
that they did not know, hot that other oaratana brought them 
their homes from distant lands, and that the men who bran 
them said in their tom that the apioee had come to them fr 
remote regions. Cabot had inferred that the spioea originated 
the Far East, believing, in fact, that they came from Japan i 
could therefore be readily obtained by sailing westwards fr 
Europe. Evidently he envisaged the apioe trade as follow 
a caravan route leading more or lees due east and weat across A 
and presumably starting from a point on the mainland oppos 
Japan, which be knew to be an island. Anyone who 1 
talked to the merchants at Mecca would surely have known that 1 
spioea had come almost the whole way by sea, and that the caravi 
reaching Mecca had come, not from distant lands, but from Jkh 
a day or two’s journey away. 

There is no reason to doubt that Pero de CovilhS reached Me< 
and Medina. His travels were described by Francisco Alvares, 1 
chaplain to the Portuguese ambassador who was in Ethioj 
from 1520 to 1626. 1 CovilhS had then been living there for soi 
thirty years, having been refused permission to leave the oounl 
by successive emperors. The embassy made much use of his kno 
ledge of Ethiopian languages and manners, so that Alvares, 
observant and sensible man, who was also his confessor, must ha 
come to know him very well. So, there is good reason to belie 
tbe narrative, and Alvares specifically affirms his trust in Oovil 
who had supplied the details himself. Besides the story is plausil 
in itself and few European Christians who have tried to rea 
Mecca can have been better qualified to succeed. - CovilhS km 
Arabic well and had gone on two missions to Morocco. He ai 
his companion, Afonso de Paiva, were chosen by the King 
Portugal to investigate the spice routes and to search for Ftest 
John only when former emissaries had abandoned die attempt 
Jersualem precisely because they did not know Arsbie. Alvan 
indeed, remarks that Covilhi knew all languages, Christian, Moelei 
and pagan. Moreover, he had had much experience of east* 
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«aml':bdfam 1 m went to the H dj CStiss. Es and Utwapain 
|Mt wen* to AJexnndrie and Cbim in the guise of merchants, and 
them accompanied a party of Moon to Tor, Sukm, and Adsa. 
Base they separated, Psrvs going to Ethiopia while CSovilhi pro- 
oeedod to Caoanor, Calient, Goa, So&la and Ormuz. When he 

the latter had died. Covilha was about to leave for Portugal when 
he mat two Jewa bringing instructions from the King. In obedience 
In thee* he wrote an account of what he had so far discovered and 
aant it to Portugal by the hand of one Jew, after which he accom- 
panied the other book to Ormuz, where they parted, CovilhA 
than went to Jidda, Meooa, Medina, Mount Sinai and, by way of 
Tor and Zeila, to Ethiopia where, so far as we know, he spent the 
vast of hi* life. 1 

Ahrens mentions in passing that the “ SancarrSo ", that is, the 
booee of Muhammad , are buried at Medina. Thia detail is of interest. 
It was presumably derived from Covilhft and it is a further proof of 
his veracity that he did not suppose that Muhammad's tomb was 
at Mecca, a mistake very common at that time and made by 
Barms, Cbuto, Gastanheda, Correa \ and, as we shall see, even by 
Arnold von Harff, who claimed to have been there. 

In the account be wrote of his own travels 1 von Harff alleges 
that he left Cairo in July, 1497, and went overland to Aden, passing 
through Meooa on his way. This is a unique claim for a European 


» O at atthada a account of Corilht, Ur. 1, op. 1, in evidently taken ficom Alvaro* 
tad add* mAhing. Bum. doe. Uir. UI cap. 6, uao* a phraa which implies that 
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Oowarswa Lopo Va* d* Sampayo, «W» i. a rery diffcwri rereion. In *hi» OrertlhA 
am hjr MMna from Egypt to Omo, make hi* way to India, an* ftoa Goa 
* Ba, vWaa Macro, and goa to Ethiopia by way of Egypt. Oona ia 

h tadia and what b. ay* about CteviSh* dot be rribLThl 






•revellers, on sometimes, but not oh says, bo beH*m&, Hi 
» ao mm to doubt tint luge portions of fcja book an Milwimbd 
trae, bat it ebo contains mack about Am— mu, mo me— taw m 
tbs bln. Hie Axobi— journey fanned port at o kind of cirool 
tour of the Host beginning end ending in Egypt. He aaye that ! 
set out from Cologne in November, 1406, ond went first to Itol 
He soiled from Venice to Alexandria and proceeded to Cairo 01 
Mount Sinai. 1 He asks as to believe that be then traversed tl 
whole of Eastern Arabia to Aden, sailed to Soootra and Oeylo 
visited India and Madagascar, climbed the Mountains of the Mo* 
and found the source of the Nile, the course of which be fallow* 
back to Cairo. He then returned to Europe through Palest ir 
Syria and Turkey. His later travels are not relevant. 

Except for some confusion about dates and minor matte 
von HarfTs narrative is credible at least until his departure fro 
Sinai for Mecca and it becomes quite credible again with hia arriv 
in Palestine. But no one can be expected to believe in his visit 
India or his journey down the Nile. It is enough here to say th 
not only does he include in this part of his book nonsense talc 
from, or at least worthy of, Mandeville, but be reveals gross mi 
conceptions about the geography of the Indian Ocean and stat 
that the source of the Nile is seventy-two days' journey fro 
Jerusalem ! 


If we do not believe in von HarfTs Arabian venture, we oa 
assume that he went direct from Egypt to Palestine bnt insert* 
a fictitious account of a journey that would bring him bade aga 
to a point where he could resume more or less truthful narratio 
If we do believe in it, we must also believe that, having reach* 
Aden, or possibly Socotra, he returned to Egypt by a route whit 
he did not disclose, preferring to pretend that he made a far long 
journey, and so not merely added to his genuine travels, bat at ti 
same time concealed part of them. The former seems rather mo 
likely bnt conclusive evidence can only be afforded fay the detai 
he gives of bis journey in Arabia. 

To begin with, h$ seems to have made a mistake shoot ti 


jssetiea in which he was travelling ; it mm* have been sooth or 
«t«f sooth ease be had pissed the head of the Gulf of Aqaba, 
ie^aakaef traveUiageastwardsfor four daya from Tor to “ Negra ”, 
shasever that ia; he does not mention any change of direction 
i *d ha describee die Bed Sea ae a westward breach of the Indian 
rtnean Ha estimates of die time taken are absurdly short. He 
illows only twenty-six days of actual travelling time between Cairo 
Hid Mecca, whereas the pilgrim caravans usually took nearly forty, 
end ha chums to have accomplished the journey from Mecca to 
Aden in forty -six. The abeenoe of recognizable place names is 
remarkable. After leaving Tor be enumerates ten towns in Arabia, 
of which Meooa ia the only one to which he gives a reasonable name 
(Mecka). Aden he calls Madach, perhaps after Ptolemy. The rest 
cannot be identified satisfactorily, though it is sometimes possible 
to suggest where be may have found them. Although he joined 
a pilgrim caravan at Tor and so presumably passed through Medina 
he makes no reference to it, unless its pre-Iqlamic name, Yathrib, 
the lathrippa of classical geographers, is preserved in his Trippa, 
which, however, he places ten days’ journey beyond Mecca. 

His description of his visit to Mecca is very strange. Although 
he was travelling openly as a Christian, he and a number of other 
Christians and Jews accompanied the ijajj until it was about 
two and a half miles (“ half a German mile ”) away and well within 
sight of the city. It is remarkable that a professing Christian should 
have been allowed to remain with the pilgrims after they had 
assumed the Ibram. or pilgrim dram, which is done at Abyar Ali, 
one march south of Medina, and it is stranger still that be should 
have been allowed to see Mecca at all, even from the outside. 
Yet his Mameluke dragoman, a Christian renegade, took the 
enormous risk of taking him into the city suitably disguised. 
Meooa itself, Mr. Eldon Rutter’s “ breathless pit ”, enclosed between 
the barren rocky walla of a valley abont half a mile wide, seemed 
to von Harff “a very p le a san t town surrounded by beautiful 
gardens of tiees with rare fruit ”. Beeide it “ a fine and large river ” 

na southwards to the Red Sea. There ia, of comae, no such river 
anywhere in the Hejax, although more reliable travellers in Arabia 
have so metimes mistaken a tenant in spate for a river. At Mecca, 
however, Ae torrent does not flow “ beeide ” the city but down the 
main street. The nmqoe, he aaya, is “built aa high as any an 
earth ”, aa odd remark for one trim had aaea the mmareta of 
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Okiio and the mosque at Medina ; to the heigh* of tbs Kalb* k 
o«dy 4b°"* » feet sad of the sumxmdmg wall Mine 66 feet* 
Ha toils us that all entered bare-headed and tuttw-fosstefi ; bare 
headed they mint have been if they wan wearing the Hrfan, bat 
not nnnmmrfly bare-footed. The instep moat be uncovered, bat 
the pilgrim often wean eandale. They proceeded to the “ east end 
of the church ” when the tomb of Mnbammad was. “ Church “ 
(Kirche) ia a curious word to apply to the open oourtyard enclosing 
the Ka’ba. Ae for the tomb, Mr. Letts remarks that the Ka'ba 
appears to be oonfuaed with the tomb of Mohammed at 
Medina and observes how common this mistake wes. All the same, 
the Ka*ba stands in the middle, not at the east and of the court- 
yard and is about 00 feet high, 40 feet long, and S3 feet broad • ; 
von HarfF gives the measurements of the tomb he saw as 6 by 10 by 
4 feet. 

In feet, this description seems to be a confused aooount of Medina. 
Its surroundings deserve his praise better than those of Mecca. 
Mr. Eldon Rutter writes that the area between Medina and the 
hforra is “ thickly grown ” with palm trees in the shade of which 
corn and vegetables are cultivated.* There is a watercourse which 
posses along the south wall and through the eastern suburbs. The 
Prophet’s mosque, then recently enlarged by Qait Bey, is more 
likely than the Haram at Mecca to have impressed a visitor by its 
height. Muhammad is buried near the south-east comer and though 
the tomb is not shown to visitors, Burton was told that it was a 
marble block. 4 One can only assume that von Harff bad heard 
a description of Medina and had accepted it as a description of 
Mecca because, like so many of his contemporaries in Europe, he 
believed that Muhammad was buried there and that his tomb 
was the object of the Moslem pilgrimage. 

It is unnecessary to consider in detail the little which von Harff 
records about the rest of his Arabian journey. He refers to four 
large riven, one of them falling into the sea at Aden, to communities 
of Ethiopian Christians, to a town twenty-three days' travel beyond 
Mecca where “ Chaldean ” (presumably Syriac), was spoken and 
to a King of Saba who was subject to the “ great lord of India ”- 

‘ XHoa Batter, TU Bch OtHu «f AmUm, 1M* rcL I, p. m 

* Ui, voL l> p. *19. 

» ttfcL, yoL li. p. 901. 

• Bartoa. Hfrr*Mf* to Al MadM m* Jtand, ISM, «L M. 
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The rim, except at Aden, might perhaps be explained as torrents 
coming down the wadis, bat the Christians and the Syriac speakers 
an certainly not tine. Mr. Letts suggests that by the lord of India 
Fleeter John is really meant. Even so, the statement is false. 
At this time Sonth-West Arabia was wholly independent of Ethiopia. 

From Aden, von Harff sailed to Socotra (“ Schoyra ”). Mr. Letts 
considers that his observations about the Soootrans have a “ genuine 
ring ” and that he either did go there or acquired detailed informa- 
tion at Aden. However, even if we ignore the magnetic roclm, the 
fight of the leviathan and the whale which he saw during his voyage, 
the Amaxons he met and the island which had only male inhabitants, 
yet there am still serious difficulties about the more sober parts 
of his account. Less than ten years after his visit the Portuguese 
landed on Socotra and came to know it well. There are discrepancies 
between the descriptions of von Harff and of Jo&o de Barros. 1 
The former tells us that the Christians had a bishop or patriarch 
whom they regarded as their leader and who had to pay tribute 
to the “ great lord of India Even if India means Ethiopia this 
is incredible. According to Barros the island had been subject to 
the Saltan of Qishn for twenty-six years when the Portuguese 
arrived there. Von Harff found the people “ for the most part 
rich ", and all were dressed in long dyed linen cloaks and blue 
turbans. This does not suggest the “ gcnte mui bestial ” of Barros, 
whose barharism and idleness exceeded even the sterility of their 
soil and who dressed in homespun or skins. Von Harff’s drawing 
of their costume is wildly improbable. He remarks, correctly, 
that the islanders have their own language, and professes to give 
the alphabet. What this seems to be is forty -seven characters from 
the Kthiopic syllabary, very badly written and out of order. There 
is no Sneotri alphabet. Von Harff states that the island is “ more 
than a hundred German miles in extent that is, about five hundred 
Knglish Rkitas. Even if by 44 extent ” be means the circumference, 
be is badly wrong. Socotra is Borne 75 miles long and is, on the 
average, about 20 miles broad. 

It is more difficult to assess the accuracy of his account of religious 
observances, for not a great deal is known of the Christianity of the 
Soootrans. Barros, who agTees with him in saying that they 
practised circumcision, believed them to be “ do casta dos Ab exina ”, 
that is to say, Monophyaites in communion with the Coptic Patriarch, 

1 ®* m ». n liv. i cap. S. 



and tlu* is quite plausible. Yon Harff ascribes to them certain 
practices which be also attributes to the Ethiopians when describing 
hia alleged journey down the Mile, and of these, the marriage of 
priests, the administration of Holy Communion in both kinds and 
circumcision are well-known features of Ethiopian Christianity. 
We have seen that he did not go to Ethiopia, but information about 
the Ethiopian Church was accessible both in Egypt and in 
Jerusalem. It is significant that what he gives for the Ethiopian 
alphabet is really Coptic . 1 

When he returned to Cairo he found that the “ great Thodar ”, 
wishing to become Sultan, had fled to Damascus and seised control 
of that province. The ruling Sultan had assembled an army to 
send against him and von Harff accompanied this army from Cairo 
to Casa by way of Bilbeis and Qat.ia. He gives the exact date of 
his departure and it has a bearing on the truth of all this part of 
his narrative. It appears that in the three MSS. in the poesemion 
of the von Harff family, on which the published German text was 
based, this date is given as 2nd November, 1499, but that in the 
oldest of them, which is in contemporary handwriting, " nuin ” 
has been altered to “ acht ” in a later hand. As von Harff reached 
Cologne again in October or November, 1 499, Mr. Letts accepts 1498 
as the correct date. There arc, however, serious difficulties 
about believing that von Harff was in Cairo even as late as 1498. 
The “ great Thodar ” can be identified from the earlier part of 
his work as the Dawadar or State Secretary. The detailed chronicle 
of Ibn Iyas shows that his attempt to take Damascus, which was 
unsuccessful, occurred in the autumn of 1497, not 1498. Moreover, 
in the latter year the Sultan himself was more or less a prisoner 
and could not have raised an army. Again in hiB description of 
the disturbances that took place during his first visit to Cairo, 
before be went to Sinai, von Harff says : “ So tbs young Sultan, 
the son of Kathubee, obtained in this year the mastery, but bow 
he fared later is unknown to me.” The Sultan, the son of Qait 
Bey, was assassinated on 31st October, 1498 (1& Rabf I 904 a.h.).* 
It is hardly conceivable that von Harff should not have known 

> Mr. Lett* has included a note, for which he ie not responsible, in which thja 
alphabet is described as a “ badly written set of Greek uncial* ” and aa apparently 
including one or two Russian letters. It is, in fact, a reasonably c o rre ct version 
of the Coptic alphabet, except that a form of Z in reverse has been In cl uded as 
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of this if ho did sot leave Cairo until two days later. The most 
waaontTiln assumption is that he left for Gam in November, 1497. 1 
Now since he left for the first time to go to Sinai early in July of 
that year, it follows that be must have accomplished his Arabian 
journey in about font months. This would be credible only if we 
could believe his own fantastic statements about the time taken 
to travel between Cairo and Mecca and between Mecca and Aden. 

Nearly every item, then, in von Harff's description of Arabia is 
false, nearly every statement he makes about his own movements 
and experiences there is incredible, and his account of Socotra 
contains mistakes of a kind unlikely to be made by anyone who 
had been there. The only possible inference seems to me to be 
that he did not go to Arabia at all, but that after visiting Sinai he 
returned to Cairo and left there for Palestine later in the same 
year. 1 

When von Harff regained his Rhineland home, Vasco da Gama 
had just completed the voyage which was to change profoundly 
the relations between Christendom and Islam and to lead to a vast 
ami rapid extension of European knowledge of Asiatic geography. 
One of the objects for which the Portuguese worked most con- 
sistently was to obtain exclusive control of the immensely valuable 
Eastern trade. The mere inauguration of a direct route to India, 
which proved to be much lunger than had been expected, was 
not enough to attract commerce from its accustomed routes through 
the Moslem countries, and the Portuguese attempted to divert it 
forcibly. In the Persian Gulf they built fortresses at Ormuz and 
Bahrein and in ‘Oman. In the west, however, they failed in their 
attack on Aden in 1513, and when they had come to appreciate 
the military weakness of Ethiopia and the forbidding climate of 
the coasts and islands of the Red Sea, they were usually content 
to try to enforce a seasonal blockade of the Gulf of Aden between 
Cape Guardafui and Ras Fartuk. 

Their policy inevitably involved them in hostilities with the 


1 Thi» is cotiaietrol with the dais given by tbe MSS. for hia departure from 
amasraa. i.e. 13th March. 1408, which Mr. Letts is farced to niter to 14M. 

. . » mention bn* the alleged journey of a fellow countryman 




hum Cairo is last and sprat sight days them without nnlrrtilirn They warn 
strwck hr the similarity of the Ka'ba to the Colosseum, whloh does not inspire 
waMeme is their veracity. Sea R. Rahricht sad H. Meaner. DnUcJU POfmutn 
dim Mai**, iostt. 1880 . p. an. 
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power controlling the Levantine ports when the old trade routes 
had reached the Mediterranean, that is to say, with die Mamelukes, 
sad after 1517, with the Ottoman Empire. These hostilities con- 
tinued intermittently throughout the sixteenth century and 
Arabian travel became so much the more dangerous for Europeans, 
It was not, however, impossible. For one thing, although both the 
Mamelukes and the Ottomans were recognised in the Hejas, and 
the Ottomans sometimes in the Yemen, neither had any effective 
authority in Central or South-Eastern Arabia. Besides, not all the 
Arabs were unfriendly to the Portuguese. The political alignment 
of the South Arabian rulers explains why some of the Portuguese 
journeyB were possible. Aden commonly shared the fate of the 
Yemen and for most of the century was under Turkish rule. As 
it was a convenient refuge for ships hoping to run the blockade, 
its prosperity was increased by the tactics followed by the Portuguese 
but would have been ruined had those tactics been wholly sucoessful. 
The policy of its governors, whether Turkish or Arab, was therefore 
nearly always hostile. Further along the coast was the 8ultanate 
of Shihr, known to the Portuguese as the Kingdom of Xaol, or 
Xaer, which included Dhufar, though not all the intervening 
territory. Sometimes at least the Sultan of Shihr recognised the 
suzerainty of the Pasha at San'a. Forming an enclave in his 
dominions and separating Shihr from Dhufar was the Sultanate 
of Qishn, known as the Kingdom of Caxem or Fartaque. Then, 
as now, it included Socotra, and seems often to have been on 
friendly terms with the Portuguese, once the latter had relinquished 
their attempt to hold the island permanently and had shown them- 
selves content if their ships could call there for water. Beyond 
Dhufar, coastal ‘Oman belonged to the Kingdom of Ormuz and 
contained several Portuguese forts. There were, therefore, a number 
of places in South Arabia where the Portuguese were liable to be 
called upon for assistance by the local population and where they 
could expect protection if forced to land upon the coast. 

Nearly all the Europeans known to have penetrated Arabia 
during this period can be classified as being renegades, invaders, 
messengers in disguise taking important news to Europe, survivors 
from shipwreck, or captives. There were many renegades, but 
their adventures cannot be said to belong to the history of explora- 
tion. As for invaders, no Portuguese army ever tried to go far into 
Arabia. Before they had had much experience of the Bed Sea, 
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Mae of their leaden, among whom wee Albuquerque, toyed with 
plane for a raid on Mecca, but thia wee never so much as attempted. 
Been on the Arabian coast within the Straits of Bab el 

Mandeb were very rare. In 1517 Lopo Soares de Albergaria 
threatened, but did not attack, Jidda, and later expeditions to 
the Red 8ea were not much concerned with its eastern shore. 
In 1586, however, Ruy Gonfalves da Camera put into a roadstead 
some ten or twelve leagues from Mocha and sent spies to obtain 
information about the town, which he hoped to bum. This he did 
not do, but three captains with their ship's companies and sixty 
soldiers were landed to procure water. The wells were half a league 
inland and a skirmish ensued. 1 

Without the straits, along the south coast of the peninsula, 
Turkish authority was less effective and Arab resentment at it 
once enabled the Portuguese to land a garrison at Aden. 
Albuquerque's assault on it in 1513 had been repulsed, but in 1547 
the inhabitants expelled the Turks and invoked the help of ‘Ali 
ibn Sulaiman, Sheikh of Khanfar, who offered the citadel to 
the Portuguese in return for their assistance. Dorn Payo de Noronha, 
who commanded the Portuguese contingent, so far from marching 
into the interior, deserted his allies when the town was attacked, 
but two of his men took refuge at Khanfar, where they were shortly 
joined by the crews of two ships whirh hnd deliberately run aground 
when chased by Turkish galleys. They were all rescued by sea 
soon after.* 

From time to time the Portuguese attacked towns along the 
coaat or sent ashore armed parties to procure water and supplies. 
In 1547 I)om Alvaro de Castro, sent to relieve Aden and arriving 
too late, stormed Shi hr on his return voyage.* Ruy Gkn^lves da 
Camera, returning from the Red Sea in 1586 and being short 
of water, landed six leagues from Bab el Mandeb. He found the 
place so well watered that he spent the octave of Raster there, 
though not without molestation from the Turks, who killed several 
stragglers. 4 Yet no determined effort was ever made to hold 

• CmMo, dec. X lir. rii tap. 18. 18. 

• Ibid., ike. VI lie. rl cap. I. 

• J. Freyrr de Andrade, fide <U D. Ja*o de CM to . MM. lie. IV. 

• CoMo, dee. X tie. eti cap. 17. Couto nmidned that this water waa as 
provided by tied for the Israelite “ when paten* through this 
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p mnmwn tly any phot on tin south coast wart of 'Onin. 1 Tbe 
garrisons in the forte then, eat off from the interior by mountains, 
«n not likely to go for inland, but they came to know something 
of the narrow coastal plain. Barra remarked upon the relatively 
dense population of ‘Oman and he knew the names of several towns, 
among them Naxwa and even Izki.* When ‘Ali Bey’s galleys from 
Mocha were threatening Muscat in 1581, 500 persons, including 
women and children, fled four leagues inland to a fort where the 
governor, who held it for a branch of the Beni Qobt&n, received 
them with traditional Arab hospitality and protected their 
possessions from his own tribesmen.* 

Communication by sea between Portugal and India was 
slow and on many occasions when urgent information had to be 
sent, a messenger, often a Jew, an Armenian, or a convert from 
Islam, travelled overland through the Moslem countries, in disguise 
if necessary. Most of those mentioned by the historians went from 
Ormuz to Iraq and then crossed the Syrian desort, but some of 
them traversed part of Arabia. In 1513, when Albuquerque lay 
at Kamaran waiting for a favourable wind, he sent news of his 
exploits and projects to the King by a soldier who was landed on 
the mainland with hiB legs fettered so that he could pose as an 
escaped captive. This man, who volunteered for the task, had 
been a Moslem, but had joined the Portuguese at Azamor in 
Morocco, and he knew Arabic well. He delivered the message 
safely, and the King made use of him to carry back his reply. 4 
Later, we hear of attempts to use the friendship of the Sultan of 
Qiahn. In 1681 Fern&o Telles, the acting Governor of India, tried 
to send enciphered letters to King Philip by the hand of a Venetian 
who was to be put ashore at Qiahn with a letter to the Sultan 
asking him to arrange for his journey as far as Suez, whence he 
was to make his way to Alexandria.* Meanwhile tbe King hod 
sent out a new Viceroy, Dom Francisco Mascarenhas. with orders 


* There la a cnrtona abatement in tbe article “ Bbihr " in tbe SncyelofHrniia of 
ItUm to the effect that tbe Portngneee occupied tbe whole ooeat from .Aden to 
Koaeat and held it for thirty-fire yea ra. 

* Banos, dec. II liv. iii cap. S. 

* Onto, dec. X Ur. i cap. 12. 

< CommrmimritA of AUmqntnpu. pt. IV cap. B, and Samoa, dec. Q lir. Ttii cap. 3. 
The latter remarka that if all tbe othera in tbe Beet had known Arabic they would 
have been ieee afraid of tbe difflooitiee of hie journey than of tbe hardships they 
endnnd at Kamana. 
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to report his arrival »t once by every means. Mascarnnhas sent an 

A mwiim by the ume route as his predecessor’s messengers. 1 

Shipwreck occasioned a remarkable journey along the sooth 
ooaat of Arabia by a small party of Portuguese in 1520. In the late 
spring of that year the fleet of the Governor of India, Diogo Lopes 
de Sequeira, on its return from the Red Sea, encountered bad 
weather as it emerged from the Gulf of Aden ; the galley of Jeronimo 
de Sousa sank, but the commander saved himself and eleven 
fidalgos, saying, according to Caatanheda’s history, that 
since all the rest would have to die it would be best to save the 
gentlemen. They reached the coast two dayB later and set out to 
walk one hundred leagues to ‘Oman. This they succeeded 
in doing despite the hostility of the Arabs, by whom they were 
abused, attacked, and robbed of their clothing. Bairos relates 
that when, near Ras al Hadd, they secured the protection of a 
sheikh owing allegiance to Ormuz, they no longer looked like men, 
so much had they been burnt by the sun and disfigured by the 
effects of hunger, thirst, and their exertions. 1 

A pleasant story relating to a similar incident is told by Alvares 
and by Costanhedu when describing the return voyage of Eitor 
da Silveira, who brought back the Portuguese embassy from 
Ethiopia in 1520 . After leaving Ormuz he took three prizes ; the 
young prisoners were assigned to the royal galleys and the old ones 
sold for ten cruzados each. Among the. latter was an aged Jew who 
had once befriended some Portuguese wandering in the Sultanate 
of Qishn, to whom he hud given food, clothing, and money. One 
of them, a poor soldier from Viera, wus present and recognized his 
benefactor ; he told his storv to the Governor and asked that, as 
he had not ten eruxados with which to ransom him, the Jew should 
be given to him and the purchase money deducted from his pay. 
The Governor sent for the Jew and asked if he recognized anyone 
there. He pointed out the soldier he hud helped, to whom he was 
then given by the Governor. The soldier took the Jew about 
among the Portuguese telling their story and collecting alms 
for him* 

1 Ibid.. dec. X lie. i rap. 9 . A (light textual emendation eeetna to me to be 
readied et tbie point. Tbe original read* : •• era Oaxem per* de alii pertir pern 
n fepjmo. for *ia de Xuee eerreeeo iqoeUe Rey, etc." The full rtop (hould aurtdy 
Mhnr“ftwa"oot“Reyno’. 

• feMaabeda, lie. V rap. SI Rem*, dec. HI lie. ir cep. S. 

* Ahraiaa. op. etL, pt. ii. cep. S. C ae to aheda. lie. VII cap. 6. 
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Although the Tories and Arabs never secured a large number d 
Portuguese prisoners at onoe, small bodies, usually the craw* oi 
individual ships, were captured from time to time. Many of them 
were taken into the interior, often to be presented to the Pasha at 
San‘a. The twelve Portuguese captured in Ethiopia with Dom 
Cristovio da Gama when he was defeated by the Moslems in 1642 
were sent to the governor of Zabid, along with their leader's head. 1 
One of the most notable Portuguese prisoners ever made by the 
Turks was Roque de Brito, who had just relinquished his command 
as Captain of Malindi and was waiting for a passage to India, when 
be was captured by ‘Ali Bey in a raid on East Africa in 1686. 
He was sent to San ‘a and was given by the Pasha to the Turkish 
Sultan himself. He died at Constantinople after he had already 
been ransomed for 2,000 cruzados. Nearly sixty others were taken 
in this raid, some of whom were mestizos. Most of them were well 
treated by the Pasha and were employed as gardeners at San'a 
until they were gradually ransomed.* When the captive Jesuit 
fathers, Pedro Paez and Antonio de Montserrat, were brought to 
this same Pasha in 1689 they found that there were still twenty-six 
Portuguese and five Indian Christians among his prisoners, all oi 
whom had been captured on the African coast. 

Another remarkable prisoner was the Jesuit historian, Manoel 
de Almeida. In 1633 he and three companions. Manoel Barradas, 
Damiao Cala^a, and Giuseppe Geroco, were trying to return tc 
India from Ethiopia and wore held captive for six months by the 
Amir of Aden. For a time they were at Khanfar, which Almeida 
describes as being so terrible a place that it was only by a miracle 
that they escaped with their lives. They also spent twenty day* 
at Lahej. Almeida remarks ujxm the decline in the prosperity oi 
Aden ; for every house he saw standing there were from twelve tc 
fifteen in ruins* 

There are two memorable journeys made by Portuguese captive* 
which deserve more detailed consideration, that of Gregorio ds 
Quadra across Northern Arabia from Medina to Iraq, and that 
of the Jesuits, Pedro Paez and Antonio de Montserrat, frorr 
Hadhramaut through Marib to San'a. By far the best authority 
for da Quadra’s journey is Dami&o de Goes, who had heard bin 

1 Cones, “ Kutim Afonso de Boom,” cep. SI. 

* Coo to. doe. X Irr. vii cep. 8. 

* Almeida, UiMoria it SMopia a tUa ou Abastim, lir. 1, cap. 9. 
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describe hk own adventures many times. His narrative may be 

rammarued ss follows. 

Ds Q uads* commande d a brigantine in the squadron of Duarte 
do Tff y which left Malindi on 20th August, 1609, and sailed 
north along the African coast. They arrived at Mogadishu and at 
ni gh t, while riding at anchor, the cable of da Quadra’s ship broke. 
Everyone on board was asleep, the ship was carried away from the 
fleet by the current and when the crew awoke they did not know 
where they were. They doubled Cape Guardafui and reached Zeila, 
where they were captured. Da Quadra and some of his com- 
panions were sent to Zabid as a present to the “ King of Aden ”, 
who had numerous captives. Da Quadra learned Arabic and 
supported himself and his companions by making coloured caps. 
After some years a neighbouring ruler defeated the King of Aden, 
annexed the greater part of his kingdom, and released da Quadra 
and the five other Portuguese who were still alive. Da Quadra 
pretended to be a pious Moslem and accompanied the new King 
on a pilgrimage to the grave of Muhammad at Medina. They 
arrived two days after the Damascus caravan had left. On the 
pretext of wanting to visit the shrine of the grandsons of 
Muhammad in Persia he obtained permission to try to catch up 
with the caravan and was given a supply of money and food. 
He did not succeed and he wandered in the desert until, exhausted 
by hunger and the heat, ho resigned himself to death and knelt 
down praying to God for forgiveness for his sins. He then felt 
himself miraculously carried to the summit of a sandhill from 
which he saw a man and a camel. He made his way towards them 
and came upon a caravan which had halted for watering. "He 
begged for food and was treated with kindness as he was assum ed 
to be a person of great sanctity. The caravan took him to 
" Babylonia ” and thence he made his way to Basra and so to 
Ormuz. There the Captain, Dom Garcia Coutinho, received him 
with honour and gave him a passage to India, whence be returned 
to Portugal, arriving in 1620.* 

This is a convincing story and can be correlated with known 
historical events. The mishap to the ship is likely enough. In 
summer the East Africa coast current is very strong, sometimes 
exceeding four knots, and there is a northerly current put Cape 

* Owe. Cimamkm So Smuew Stnlx* Bm D. ImW. IMA 87. ot. IL can. SO 


pt It. cap. M. 
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Qwdftftii thnoghoot the year. 1 Tbe *• King of Aden ” ni ‘Amir 
ibo ‘Abdul Wahhab, the last of the Tahirid dynasty whose capital 
wee st Zsbid ; Varthema remarked upon the large number of 
captives he had. Cape an still an important item of masculine 
drees in tbe Yemen. The neighbouring ruler who freed da 
Quadra was the Sharif Abu Muhammad Numaiy, then associated 
in the government of Mecca with Barakat II ; his dominions 
included Zabid for a short time after the Egyptians had expelled 
‘Amir in the summer of 1516. The pretended object of da Quadra’s 
journey was, of course, Kerbela, the shrine of one of Muhammad’s 
grandsons, the Imam Husain ; it was then under Persian rule. 
The reference to the burial of Muhammad himself at Medina ia 
perhaps significant ; we have already seen how rarely the Portuguese 
historians were right about this. 

The incident is to be found also in Castanheda, who describes 
it very briefly and gives no details of the journey, and in the 
Commentaries of Albuquerque .* The latter was the only version 
known to Hogarth, who was somewhat sceptical about what he 
thought was an unsupported and peculiar story. He seems to 
object that it is asserted that da Quadra professed Christianity at 
Medina with impunity and that he crossed North Arabia alone.' 
These criticisms are rather unfair. The narrative implies that his 
profession of faith, which was made before Muhammad’s tomb, was 
either not heard or not understood since the sheikhs who were 
present are said to have misunderstood the emotion he showed and 
to have been amazed at his piety. As for his crossing of Arabia, 
it is nowhere claimed that he did so alone, but merely that he set 
out alone and met with a caravan which he accompanied to 
“ Babylonia ”. However, although it confirms the more important 
statements of Goes, there are some inaccuracies in this account. 
It alleges that on tbe morning after da Quadra’s ship had been 
carried away from her moorings the crew found that she was 
opposite Aden. It is not credible that in less than one short summer 
night, for it was already night when the cable broke, wind and 
current alone should drive a ship from Mogadishu to Aden. Nor 
is it likely that, unless driven by the current, da Quadra would 
have ventured to sail near Aden ; Goes is much more likely to 

1 Std 8m and Omlf of Aden Pilot, p. 17, MU. 

* Outanbcda, lir. II cap. 117. C om m n t n n u , pt, iv cap. 10. 

■ Si O. Hogarth, Tit Penetration of Arabia, loot, p. Mb. 
nil. ocronm IMS. IS 
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be fight in wying that be was taken at Zeila, as he might then 
have been trying to reach Ethiopia. Again, the author of the 
Commentaries agrees with Goes and Caatanheda that the brigantine 
was in the sqnadron of Duarte de Lemos, but he states that when 
the Portuguese attacked Aden, that is to say, in 1513, da Quadra 
and his companions had already been prisoners for eight years. 
This is impossible since Duarte de Lemos was not sent to the 
East until 1508. The ruler who freed them is here represented as 
one of the principal inhabitants of Zabid who is said to have 
revolted and taken possession of the city a few days after 
Albuquerque had left the Red Sea on his return voyage to India. 
In fact, ‘Amir ibn ‘Abdul Wahhsb retained control of Zabid until 
he was expelled by Husain al Mushrif, the admiral of the Mameluke 
Sultan, in 1516. These mistakes, however, do not destroy the 
value of this chapter of the Commentaries as independent evidence 
of the truth of what da Quadra told Goes. 1 

Goes says that, after his return to Portugal, da Quadra so 
impressed King Manoel by what he was able to report about Arabia 
and, from hearsay, about Ethiopia, and the great lake from which 
the Nile, the Zaire (i.e. the Congo) and other great rivers were 
supposed to flow, that he was sent, on an embassy to the King of 
Congo, with instructions to try to reach Ethiopia thence by land. 
The King of Congo, however, refused to allow him to continue on 
his way and sent him hack to Portugal where he found that Dom 
Manoel was dead. He ended his life as a Capuchin friar. 

Until recently the Jesuit fathers Puc * and Montserrat were, so far as 
is known, the only Europeans who had reached San'a from 
Hadhranmut and, except for a mysterious person posing as a Moor of 
whom A maud heard, the only Eurojteans who had come to Marib 
from the east. The story of their journey is told by Almeida and 
by Paex himself in their histories of Ethiopia.* There is no need 


* Then* is one inrotuuftteney in Goes’ own account. In on© place he states, as 

Oaatanhrda dor*. that <l» Quadra reached Ormuz when Lopo Soar©* was Governor 
of India, and in another, whirh agree* with a itatement in the Commentarw 
that he waa received there by Don Garcia Coatinho. The latter held office under 
DScfo tope* de Ncrjarir* (I5IS-1521). aamwaor of Lopo Soane. t > a Quadra'* 
p ilgrim age ii also mentioned by Aforuo Mendea who *peaka of him as “ co ri o sBa le 
dnetam (Mmufea. A* Aspire, lib. IV cap. 8. in C. Bcccari. Am 

isbipwn .VotptoM fhndcatolM imfW, voL ».) 

• Almeida, op. rib, liv. V rap. I -6. Paex. Hutoria it EHiowim, liv. Ill cap. IS-*I. 
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to recount their personal adventures in detail as they have been 
described by Sir Charles Bey in The Romance of the Portagmee in 
Abgeeinia and by Mi» Elaine Sanoeau in Portugal in Search of 
Preeter John. 

They were sailing from Muscat to Zeila on their way to Ethiopia 
when their ship was captured just after leaving the Kuria Muria 
Islands in February, 1590. They were disguised, but their pilot 
had told a friend in Muscat that he was conveying Portuguese to 
Zeila, 1 and the friend had warned the inhabitants of Dhufar to 
be on the watch for the vessel. The governor of Dhufar decided 
to send them to his master the Sultan of Shihr. They were taken 
along the coast in a small boat for five days, perhaps in order to 
avoid passing through the territory of the Sultan of Qishn. They 
disembarked at the mouth of a wadi which they assumed to be 
a great river, and travelled inland to Tarim and thence to Hainan 
where they were questioned by the reigning Sultan ‘Umar. Here 
they met the sole survivor of another band of captives. The 
interpreter at their interview with the Sultan was a Burmese woman, 
formerly a Christian, who had been captured along with eight 
Portuguese in the time of ‘Umar's father when a ship had been 
driven to Shihr by a storm. They had all been brought to Hainan ; 
the Portuguese had died in captivity and she hod apostatised. 
From Hainan the Jesuits were sent to the Pasha at San'a. They 
were told that the Sultan would have liked to hold them to ransom 
himself, but that the Pasha had claimed that ‘Umar was obliged 
by the terms of his vassalage to surrender any Portuguese prisoners 
to the Turks. 

The Jesuits left Hainan on Midsummer's Eve, having therefore 
spent about four months in Hadhramaut. The description of the 
country by Paez is of considerable interest as it is the earliest 
known account of the interior by a European. He was impressed 
by its poverty and by the unsuitability of the designation Arabia 
Felix. The greater part of the land was not cultivated at all ; the 
parts that were yielded very poor crops and the population suffered 
much from hunger. Their staple crop was millet, but wheat, barley, 

OoddmUUt Intiiti. An awoont of thi* journey ns firrt published in 1060 in so 
abridgment of Almeida'* work by Balthasar Telle*. 

1 Strwtly speaking, neither waa Portuguese ; Paes waa Caetflian. Mo u t ae n at 



mi d«tai were alao grown. The Jesuite tasted coffee which Face 
deaoribea as “ water boiled with the rind of a fruit which they call 
Bust ” ; aa is well known, coffee in Arabia is usually made with 
the husk and not the bean itself. He mentions the custom the men 
!>»■< of curling their hair and of greasing it with butter ; he thought 
the effect very unpleasant when the hair became dirty as it usually 
did. There is an allusion to the respect paid to Shari& ; a Shanf 
was the only person who remained at the Sultan’s audience. Paes 
describes the mourning for the death of one of ‘Umar’s daughters, 
which continued for a month. Twice a day women with dust in 
their hair used to assemble on the roof of a house, form two lines 
and beat their breasts, lament, and embrace each other. Cairns 
of stones were made over the graves of the dead and those of the 
richest persons were adorned with cupolas. 

From Hainan they were, taken to a fort, the last outpost belonging 
to the Bultan of Bhihr, where the camels were watered. Then for 
four days and nights they rode across waterless desert. On the 
fifth day they reached a well where they were able to rest, and on 
the sixth they came to a small place called “ Melquis ”. Here 
they saw “ ruins of very large buildings and stones with ancient 
letters which the natives of the country cannot read Such is the 
earliest known reference to a Himyaritic inscription by a European 
traveller. They were told that it had once been a great city and 
that Queen Saba had had rnuny cattle there. Paez observes that if 
this is true it proves that the dominions of the Queen of Sheba 
included not only Ethiopia but part of Arabia as well. Melquis 
is evidently Marib, the name being derived from Umm al QIs, 
the so-called Maidan there. 

From Marib they travelled through well populated country to 
San'a. taking twelve days over the journey. This is surprisingly 
slow, for, according to Amaud, the journey from San’a to Marib 
and back takes fourteen or fifteen days, 1 and Nazih Muaiyad 
al 'Agn says that the caravans from San'a reach Marib in about 
five days.* San’a itself was described by Paez as having been 
• great city when it was captured by the Turks, but as having 
declined under their rule. In his time there were only some 2,500 
houses, of which 800 were Jewish. After five and a half years 
here the Jesuits were sent to Mocha, passing through Ta'is, “ a small . 
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weft-walled town, 1 ' and Mauxa*. At Mocha another year pawed 
before they wen finally ransomed. However, neither the history 
of Pae* nor the letters which they both wrote from 8an’a to their 
snperion contain farther information about the country when 
they lived bo long. 

One last journey deserves to be mentioned. Mendee, in hie 
BxpediUo Aethiopioa, 1 telle us that in 1643 the Jesuit father Antonio 
de Almeida spent from March to September at Mocha and there 
he met a man who described himself as Joio Melo, chaplain to 
Mateo de Castro, Bishop of Chrysopolia and Apostolic Vicar of 
India. He proposed that Almeida should lend him money belonging 
to the Society and take in exchange a bill which would be paid 
by the Bishop in India. Almeida did not consider himself entitled 
to do this but gave him some money from his small personal 
allowance. When he retched India again he discovered that this 
man had been, not the chaplain, but the Bishop himself, who was 
a Canarese by birth and had come into conflict with the Portuguese 
authorities. The King had ordered him to return to Lisbon but the 
Bishop had taken advantage of his Asiatic origin to travel to Borne 
in disguise, going by way of Arabia and Egypt, and so avoiding 
any obstacles that the King might have been able to put in the 
way of his going to Rome, had he returned to Europe by sea. Mendes 
says that he made his way up the coast from Mocha and even 
visited the tomb of Muhammad. There seems to be no reason 
to disbelieve the story of this journey and it has been accepted 
without question by his biographers.* 

By this time the causes which had brought the Portuguese to 
the coasts of Arabia were ceasing to operate. Trade was now being 
more effectively diverted to the sea route to Europe, but their 
monopoly had been infringed and their naval supremacy in tbs 
Indian Ocean bad gone. Ormuz itself was lost in 1622. Above all, 
the attempt at the conversion of Ethiopia, for which so many 
Jesuits had sailed to the Red Sea, had ended in total failure in 1633 ; 
the Negus had even secured the help of the Turks in excluding 
foreigners. The only part of Arabia to which Europeans still came 

> Mendes, op. eit., Kb. IV cep. 18. 24. 

• r. Comboloxier, “ Metbien de Ceetro ” (Aw cTkietain evddeiaet^me. torn. SB. 
no. 1). IMS, p. lse. T. ObeeqniAn, Malkin de Castro (SiUdUpe de la Sevas 
fkistame etiUeiamifae. bat. *0). 1M7. p. 98. 
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feiriy frequently was the Yemen, and now was the heyday of 
Mocha. The story of English enterprises there is well known. 
The same cannot be said of the Dutch factors and their contribution 
to knowledge of Arabia, but that is a subject which requires to 
be treated in a separate article. 



An Early Greek Pandore 

By HENRY GEORGE PARMER 
(PLATE XIII) 

r s origin and hiBtoiy of the pandore and lute in the Near and 
Middle East is a perennial attraction to musicologists. 
Especially interesting is its emergence in Greece, where its Oriental 
origin is ackowledged. 1 It has been surmised that the word navSovpa 
is derived from the Sumerian pandur or pantvr (“ little bow *'),* 
and it may be perfectly true that in primeval times the pandore 
would have evolved from a “ musical bow Still, no such words 
have come down to us in Sumerian which actually indicate an 
instrument of music. On .the other hand, a somewhat similar class 
of instrument is to be found to-day in the Armenian pandir, the 
Georgian panturi, and the Ossetic fandur * Strange to say 
Nicomachus (a.I). second century) actually wrote favhovpa.. 
The pandore itself is delineated in eastern art remains much earlier 
than in Greece. It occurs on a Nippur plaque (c. 1700),* on Egyptian 
wall paintings (c. 1570), ‘and in later Susian,* Cappadocian,’ Hittite ,• 
and Assyrian Art remains." The earliest examples from Greece 
have been those of the fourth century b.i\, as shown in the art 
remains from Mantineia 10 and Tanagra," both possessing, seemingly, 
a narrow periform sound-chest and a long neck. A century later, 
the name rravBovpa occurs in Euphorion, who spent most of hia 
life in Syria. 1 * 

Of the lute we are not so fortunate in identifications. The figure 
(c. 1200 B.c.) discovered at Goshen, which is supposed to reveal 

» Julias Pollux, iv, 80. 

* F. W. Gslpin, The Untie of the Sumerian* (1937), p. 3fi. Curt Saohs. B ittory of 
Mutieal InttrumenLt (1940), pp. 82-3. 

* Curt Sachs, RtaUtxibm ier Mntikinttrumenie (1913), ».v. 

* P. W. Gslpin, op. cit., pi. viii, fig. 6. 

* Curt Sachs, Hittary . . ., p. 102. 

• University Museum, Philadelphia. 

’ Max Ebert, RtaUeaikan dt r VcxjttckkkU, vi, p. 216). 

• J. Gantang, Land of He Hittitu (1910), p. 280. 

• Carl Engel, Muric of the Mott Ancient Nationt (1870), pp. 64-6. 

“ National Museum, Athens. See Revue det itudet Oreaput (1606). 

11 Louvre, Park. 

** Mefaefee, Analtcia AUmndnna (18431. 
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a tat* with a broad sound-chest, is said to be of Minoan provenance, 1 
bat no nub instrument is known in the Near East at so early a 
period. Even the Elamite examples in figurines from Sosa (c. eighth 
century B.C.) are more akin to the pandore type than the lute. 
Example* much nearer the hite form may be seen in two British 
Museum examples of Greek origin, one (C. 192), probably fourth- 
third century B.c., and another (Weber Collection), are not unlike 
the South Arabian lute called a qabus, qabbus, or qanbus* The 
Stuttgart Museum has a later Greek instrument from Egypt of the 
same structure.* There are also later examples with more pro- 
nounced lute features from India, 4 and Afghanistan.* Yet no 
solitary example of the broader sound-chest, bo characteristic of 
the Perso- Arabian lute, has come to light in the Near East. 

In view of the foregoing, the appearance of a broadchested lute 
in Near Eastern art at any date prior to the dawn of Islam, would 
naturally arrest the attention of musicologists, and such came about 
on the appearance of The Great Palace of the Byzantine Emperors 
(Oxford, 1947), which was “ a first report on the excavations carried 
out in Istanbul on behalf of the Walker Trust (The University of 
St. Andrews), 1930-1938 The plates of the mosaic pavement of 
the palace are of intriguing interest. Plate 30 shows : 

" A musician seated beside a tree, with a dog at hiB feet. 
... He sits plucking the strings of a three-stringed instrument, 
the body of which resembles a violin ” (p. 73). 

Actually the instrument is not a violin, nor does it resemble one, 
and indeed Mr. Gerard Brett, who describes the mosaic a o admirably, 
calls the instrument a navhovpa or rpi'xopSoi'. From the plate itself 
we seem to espy a lute in the lap of the performer, no different, 
save for the alwcnce of a right-angled head, from the Arabian 
‘Hd and Persian barbaf. From this plate it would seem that the 
Greeks possessed the lute before the Arabs. Yet knowing how 
deceptive photography can be, I wrote to Professor W. Barron 
Stevenson whose son, Rotie.rt B. K. Stevenson, was the archeologist 
to the Istanbul excavations, asking for further information and 
especially to obtain any other photographs of particular 

‘ Dwwan, am i JtnetiU Citiu (ISOS), p. 38. 

ranter, M it* « Oriental Manienl Internment, (1831). i, p. 73. 

• Oecnr Ktad ky. Oa mUcit. der Mmeit in Biiden p. 14-S. 

* JAOS , i,PI>.3M.3S3. 
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item in the mosaics. Through their kind offices I was presented 
by Sir David Bussell with two photographs which ^hre taken 
under better conditions. These confirmed my suspicions. The 
illusion of a performed sound-chest of a lute was created by 
the shadow of the musician’s mantle. This is quite clear from these 
new photographs, one of which is reproduced herewith. The instru- 
ment is a three-stringed pandoura, perhaps with a parchment belly 
(= the lighter shade of the belly). There is no peg-box at the head 
of the instrument, the tuning pegs being inserted into a pegboard. 
The irXrjKrpov is seen in the right hand of the performer. 



Bentinck and tbe Taj 

Br PERCIVAL SPEAR 

TJ10R many years the official folk-lore of British India has included 
f a story that Lord William Bentmck once contemplated 
the demolition of the Taj Mahal in order to sell its marble. The 
point of the story has varied with the mental climate of the time : 
at first it was an illustration of Bentinck’s supposed meanness ; 
the arch “ clipper ’’ would even lay hands on the Taj in order to 
make money. Later it became evidence of the supposed vandalism 
of the British in early nineteenth-century India ; even Bentinck, 
the otherwise praiseworthy economical reformer, saw nothing 
in the Taj worthy of preservation. For many years, after the 
circumstances of its origin and its early expressions had been 
forgotten, the story lived on in the realm of verbal folk-lore, bnt 
more recently it has been revived in print and its truth largely taken 
for granted. The story, if true, would be a serious reflection on 
Bentinck according to the standards of any civilized age, and it is 
therefore worth asking with some particularity upon what basis of 
fact it rests. 


The story appears in E. B. Ha veil’s Indian Sctdpture and Painting , x 
where it is stated that Bentinck seriously considered the demolition 
of the Taj and the sale of its marble. He “ was only diverted 
because the test auction of materials from the Agra Palace proved 
unsatisfactory The late G. T. Garratt repeated this story bodily 
from Ha veil.* More recently Mr. H. G. Rawlinson * has written 
"In the Company’s days, the British were complete vandals; 
even so enlightened a Governor-General as Lord Cavendish TtentWt- 
(sic) seriously contemplated the demolition of the Taj Mahal 
in order to proride lime for a new Government House at Calcutta.” 
Further currency to the story has been given by Professor Woodward 
in his Age of Reform ,* though he is careful to say that no reliable 


* ► Th " re 1* sn earlier reference in W. H 
VOU 8. 17. 7th ed. 1H80. The leteet reference is 
•ml Cm fw 4 , London, 1»47. 


i. Russell's My Diary in India, 
hy C. L. Reid in his Comment 


I „ The Legacy of India. 401-2. Oxford. 1937. 

• 1 1 * nh *-* M ™~* in India, 178. London. 1948. 

R,f ^ m ' m : n ' I * 3 ’ 0xford > »*». <* “9- = 

th *J m i Mah ** >o order to sell the marMea^^t^bhildinizwM 
-«d h^eum. the .action for the p^«eofA«re u»s.ti»lhL>lv”^ 
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evidence lot it appears to exist. Ail theee books have, been widely 
read and the story may therefore be said to have emerged from the 
status of a myth to the position of an asserted though unverified 
fact. We may therefore ask on what authority these statements 
were made. Professor Woodward has sufficiently safeguarded him- 
self. Mr. Rawlinson gives no authority and apparently relies upon 
general report. G. T. Garratt quoted Ha veil and confessed that 
he knew of no other authority. 1 He even thought that in Bentinck’s 
time the Taj was not regarded differently from any other Muslim 
monument on account of the neglect into which it had fallen. 
At that time the late E. B. Havell was already beyond the reach 
of inquiry, and so the story, so far as these authors are concerned, 
must be regarded as an unverified assertion. 

Efforts have, however, been made to trace the origin of the story 
and to test its authenticity. The first mention is by Fanny Parks, 
who quotes from the Calcutta John Butt of 26th July, 1831.* 

“ The Governor-General has sold the beautiful piece of architecture, 
called the Mootie Musjid, at Agra, for Rs. 125,000 (about £12,500), 
and it is now being pulled down. The Taj has also been offered for sale 
but the price required has not been obtained. Should the Taj be pulled 
down, it is rumoured that disturbances may take place among the 
natives.” 

She adds, “ it is said a Hindu wishes to buy the Taj to cany 
away the marble, and erect a temple to his own idols at Bindrabund.” 

The next evidence is that of W. H. Sleeman 8 who visited Agra 
in the new year of 1836. He records the sale of marble from a 
broken bath suite in the Palace and adds : 

“ had these things fetched the price expected, it is probable that the 
whole of the Palace, and even the Taj itself, would have been pulled 
down, and sold in the same manner.” 

It would seem that this was the most probable source for E. B. 
Haveli’s statement, and also for Professor Woodward’s mention 
of the subject. There is a third near contemporary source 4 which 
is worth quoting in full because of the light it throws both upon 

1 Private letter, 13th January, 1939. 

8 F. Parks, Diary of a Journey in north of the Picturesque, i, 220. 2vols. London. 
1850. 

« W. H. Sleeman, Bambtu and Recollections of an Indian Official, if, 37. London, 

* Lord Moron* Beresford, Journal of my left in India, from 28th August. 1880, 
up to my arrival in England, 30th June, 1841. Commonwealth Relations Offlec 
Library, Bur. MSS. c. 70, L 98. 



« bo description of the Port in any fairy tale that I have read exceeds 
the r eali ty, which, as these ruins indicate, must have existed onoe — 
some small portions of the Zenana are not yet destroyed, but there are 
«..rli. of thedestroyen’ hand having recently been here for plunder ; 
the late Governor-General Lord William Bentinck, after seeing these 
beautiful remains, was guilty of the vandalism of ordering that the 
marble should be sold and proceeds credited to the public. I believe 
except his Lordship, there has not been an Individual Gentleman native 
or British who has seen the result of this order, that has not, I was going 
to say execrated the author of it. He had not even the excuse of dis- 
posing of a costly article, for a large price ; the marble taken from these 
apartments is quite unsuited for modem residences — and can only be 
* used up ’ for other purposes ; a great deal was purchased by the men 
who make paperweights and such trifles for the Sahib Loge (the English 
are so called) and the rich redstone made curry stones. I hear that the 
sum realized by the distraction of these fine apartments, did not exceed 
five hundred pounds. We could hardly believe that such order was given, 
but a copy of it was procured, and Sir H. Fane haB it. It » said also that 
he proposed to sell the Taj . He was offered a sum, under that he thought 
it worth, and so the standing out for a good Bargain, has saved this 
noble monument of a Monarch's grief.” 

The statements may now be examined a little more closely. 
Fanny Parks' quotation from John Bull cannot now be verified, 
because no files of the paper are known to exist in England, and the 
file in the Statesman office at Calcutta only extends from January 
to May, 1833. 1 But there is no need to doubt Mrs. Parks’ accuracy 
as a reporter. The statement about the Moti Masjid is obviously 
untrue, and even an intention to sell was not suggested by any 
of the other sources who were nearer both to the scene of the alleged _ 
incident and the principal actor. Bentinck, at the time , was on his 
great North Indian tour, and, as will be seen later, the story had its 
origin in his visit to Agra in 1831. The statement about the Taj 
was accordingly not based on any proceedings at Calcutta, to which 
the editor might have had access, but was up-country gossip, 
which had reached Calcutta probably in the form of letters. The 
editor of John Bull at the time was Stoqueler, who says in his 
Pilgntnage that he left Bombay for England on 18th February, 
1831.* The evidence of Sleeman is much more important, because 
he was a man of judgment and taste, and also an admirer of Bentinck 
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for his humanitarian measures. 1 On the other hand, Sle eman 
fisted Agra fire years after Bentinck, being daring that time in 
Central India as Assistant Agent to the Governor-General for the 
Sagar and Narbadda territories. It is reasonable to suppose that he 
was reporting military gossip in Agra and also that he believed that 
it had some foundation in fact. But this is a long way from establish- 
ing the incident as a settled fact. The third witness is Lord Marcus 
Bereaford, whose sources of information were local and also clearly 
military. It will be noted that while he is circumstantial on the 
subject of the Fort marble, and openly hostile to Bentinok, be does 
not claim that the Taj story was more than a rumour. The evidence 
of these three witnesses may be said to point strongly towards an 
order by Bentinck for the sale of some marble from the Fort, 
but to attest to no more than a rumour that he had any designs on 
the Taj Mahal. If Sir Henry Fane, who succeeded Bentinck as 
Commander-in-Chief in 1836, was sufficiently interested in the sale 
of the Fort marbles to obtain a copy of the order, he would have 
been even more interested in an order for the Bale of the Taj itBelf, 
if one had existed. His failure to possess himself of one certainly 
suggests that no such order did exist. This belief is reinforced 
(though not, of course, conclusively) by the fact that Sir Henry’s 
son, who was aide-de-camp to his father, made no mention of the 
Taj in his travel book. 1 In an attempt to cany the matter further, 
two more sources have been tried. A search was made before 
the war of the Proceedings covering Bentinck’s administration 
which are preserved in the India Office Library (os it then was). 
This yielded no result. The present writer has examined the General 
Consultations in the Home Department for the years 1830-3 
inclusive. Here some clues are to be found. On 16th February, 
1831, the cost of the establishments at the Taj Mahal, Ram Bagh, 
Akbar’s Tomb, and the Bootad Mahal (sic. Moti Masjid ?), together 
with the figures for 1823-4 were called for. 1 On 26th April, 1831, 
there is a report about repairs to the buildings at Agra. In the 
General Letter to the Court of 19th August, 1831, the cost of the 
establishments at the Taj Mahal, Ram Bagh, Akbar’s Tomb, 

1 W. H. Sleeman. Bambles and Recollection!, i. 14 0-1. London, 1844. 

• H. E. Fun, Jive Tears in India. London, 1848. 

• General Coneuhatirau, 10th February, 1881, Not. 61-8. Commonwealth 
Relation! Offloe Library. 

• Ibid., 98th April, 1881, Noa. 19 and SO. 

> General Letter to the Court, 19th Angnrt, 1881, pane. 40, 47 (No. 86 of 1881). 



i the Mod Masjid is given as Bs. 485 odd per month compared 

with R*. 401 in 1823-4. A redaction of Rs. 73 per month had been 
leaving the monthly expense at Rs. 412. Thereafter the 
records are silent. These entries coincide with the period of 
Bentinck’s visit and can clearly be connected with his well-known 
drive for economy. At the same time they show that, contrary to 
the general belief, not only the Taj but other important buildings 
as well, received some sort of attention from Government. 

The second source was the correspondence of Lord William 
Bentinclc himself. 1 There is no mention by Bentinck of the Taj, 
but it is thus described by a friend of his in 1834.* 

” Despite all that I have heard and read of the Taj, I was taken 
by surprise— it is, 1 presume, the most beautiful mausoleum in the 
workl, more costly, snd yet chaster and more elegant than the chapel 
of the Medicis at Florence. In a country where we have erected no 
monuments, it is a satisfaction to see that the Taj at least is eared for 
but it is a matter of regret to find the Fort, which I think far superior 
to anything that is shown in the Palace at Delhi, in a state of neglect 
and decay,” 

Major Mountain is hardly likely to have written in this strain if 
Bentinck was known to be indifferent to works of art. 

The position so far reached may be summarized by saying that 
certain marbles in the Agra fort were sold at the time of Bentinck’s 
visit and very possibly by Bentinck’s order, and that the story of 
Bcntiuck’s design on the Taj had its origin at the same time. There 
remain two further points for consideration. Which of the Fort 
marbles were sold and why were they disposed of, and what circum- 
stances could have led to the circulation of a story about the Taj 
which could find no substantial evidence in its support even at the 
time of its origin ? It is possible to explain the sale of the Fort 
marbles with some degTee of certainty. Lord Hastings (then Lord 
Moira) visited the Fort at Agra in 1815 and recorded bis impressions 
in his Journal ,* One of the bathrooms in the Palace, he says, 
was too damaged to be repaired with the funds available ; he 
accordingly removed the marble bath from this room and also the 
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suable basin of a fountain to Calcutta for use then. Sleeman 
embellished this action by adding that Lord Hasting* intended to 
send the bath to his friend the Prince Regent, 1 * * and that Bentinck 
ordered the rest of the suite “ with all its exquisite fret-work and 
mosaic ” to be sold at public auction. Clearly, if vandalism there 
was, Lord Hastings was the chief culprit in first breaking up the 
suite by removing the marble bath. But Hastings explained in 
his Journal that the chamber was already too damaged to be 
repaired without great expense and conclusively showed elsewhere 
that he had a feeling for Moghul monuments. The Moti Masjid, 
which had been damaged by an earthquake (poasibly that of 1794 
which damaged the Qutb Minar) was repaired with marble lying 
about, 1 and the Taj Mahal itself had been carefully conserved and 
repaired,* being an exception to government policy elsewhere. 
There is no evidence that the bath ever reached its natural English 
home, the Brighton Pavilion. 4 Sleeman did not know of Hastings’ 
own explanation of his action, nor did he know of the Btate of the 
dismantled bathroom when Bentinck visited Agra. It had been 
beyond repair at reasonable cost for sixteen years and the bath 
was missing in addition.* It would therefore appear that Bentinok’s 
action in selling the bathroom ofiended nothing but the romantic 
sentiment which demands that all ruins, in whatever condition 
they may be, should be left to continue their decay in peace. This 
particular ruin could not even have been picturesque. 

The circumstances of the birth of the Bentinck canard can now 
be considered. Lord William arrived in India in 1828, charged with 
reducing expenses and balancing finances which had been strained 
by the Burmese war. He was particularly instructed to abolish 
half-batta or partial field allowances which had been paid for some 
twenty-eight years to officers of the Bengal army even when in 
cantonments. Bentinck himself did not like this measure, which 
he pointed out would only Bave Rs. 16,000 per mensem, and would 

1 Sleeman, op. eit., ii, 36. 

> Ibid., ii, 26-7. Seed* of the pipal tree were imbedded in the dome. They wen 

removed end the dome repaired just in time. 

4 Letter from Hr. H. D. Robert*. 13th February, 1939. 

• Moghul hatha of the kind in question were massive constructions occupying 
the centre of a marble chamber. Without the bath there would only be a shell 
of the room left, and this, on Hasting*’ evidence, wss ruinous in 1816. 
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ianir conse q ue n ces altogether disproportionate to the economy 
achieved. But it was a definite order, repeated for the third time 
after two previous evasions and he had no choice but to obey. 1 * 
“I myself do not approve the order,”* he wrote in private to the Duke 
of Portland. “ The most odious duty in which I have been engaged 
m in enforcing the orders of the Court relative to reductions, by 
which, 1 am sorry to say, I have I fear, incurred universal dislike.” * 
“ The half-batia order is a misjudged one— I have said so, to those 
who issued it." 4 Metcalfe shared both Bentinck’s dislike of the 
order and his conviction that there was no option to obeying it.* 
The “ universal dislike ” which Bentinck felt was no exaggeration 
of the case. Feeling was at its height in 1829 and 1830 and the 
reaction of the military was, in Bentinck’s own words, “ indecent, 
insubordinate, and unmilitary — and I have so told them.” * When 
Bentinck left Calcutta in October, 1830, on his great North Indian 
tour, “ his unpopularity swept before him like a pestilence.” 7 
At Cawnpore the officers showed their feelings by giving to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s wife the attentions which should have been given 
to Lady William. A concerted scheme of insult followed him up- 
country to Meerut where the Commissioner Ewer joined in by 
refusing to obey u summons to attend a public meeting on official 
business. It was thus at the height of Bentinck’s conflict with 
the army that he arrived at Agra and saw the broken marble in a 
bathroom Buite in the Fort. To pass from the fact of the order 
for the sale of the Fort marble to the mot of the projected sale 
of the Taj was but a short step in the fevered military imaginations 
of the moment. It seems certain that in such a tense atmospherg 
any overt action or even words by Bentinck on this subject would 
have been carefully recorded and extensively broadcast. Many 
officers had already gone as far as they could short of mutiny 
and they had nothing to lose by silence. Bentinck had many critics 
at home, among them the Duke of Wellington and Lord Ellen- 


1 Bentons MSS. Bentinck to the Duke of Portland, Uth June, 1829. The 

by Lords Hastings and Amherst. 

• IbM B ~ tin8k * Petor Mher ‘ ,M > 1829. 

Quoted by E. Thompson. Cka*., 

Ann Mrntmlft, MM. London, 1987. 
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borough. 1 who would have found such information vary convenient. 
That fact that nothing more than vague rumours at the time and 
reported statements five years later were forthcoming auggeste 
that there was no foundation in fact for the Taj story. But that 
such a legend could arise in India on no firmer foundations is a well 
attested fact in British Indian history. One of the most reoent 
instances is that cited by Lord Hardinge in his Memoirs 1 at the 
time of the foundation of New Delhi. The report emanated from 
Calcutta, which was hostile to the project of the new capital, that 
the city would be unlucky because the foundation stones were 
grave-stones taken from a local Muslim cemetery. The story 
gained such acceptance in London as to be repeated by Lord 
Ronaldshay in Parliament. Though ascertained by Hardinge to 
be false and publicly withdrawn by Lord Ronaldshay at Hardinge’s 
insistence, it was still flourishing in Calcutta when Lord Hardinge 
revisited the city nearly twenty years later. The circumstances 
have an interesting similarity. In each case an action which is 
unpopular in a certain circle creates an atmosphere in which critics 
are ready to believe anything of their victim. The story, completely 
disembodied of all material exactitude, then joins the great body of 
Indian folk-lore, as fascinating and as independent of the factual 
world as its great company of brethren. 

The conclusion seems warranted that while Bentinck did, in fact, 
order the sale of some marble lumber in a Moghul bathroom in the 
Agra Fort, the Taj story was an imaginative addition by his military 
critics. To them it was the supreme illustration of his meanness. 
It is also interesting to note that the military critics who showed 
such solicitude for the Taj belonged to the class who were in general 
the least solicitous of Indian monuments. Sleeman himself com- 
plains on the evidence of his own eyes of the use to which the Taj 
was put by the same officers who sought to discredit Bentinck. 1 
It has been remarked that Bentinck was “ disliked in spite of his 
courage and public spirit ”. The truth is otherwise ; in India 
Bentinok was disliked because of his courage and public spirit. 


1 T. G. P. Spear. Lord Eflenboroogh and Lord William Boo took. Proceeding* 
of the Indian Hietory Congress, 1939. 

* Lord Hardinge of Penljunt, My Indian Yean, 55-6. London, 1948. 

> W. H. Sleeman. Ramble* and BecoOteHons, U, 37, ad. 1944. HI* protest was 
against quadrille aad tiffin partis* periodically given at the Taj. 



Eclectic Preferences 

A Fragmentary Study in Chinese Palaeography 


r [E title of this short essay is not the outcome of any foible on 
my part towards a chance euphonious coupling of two not 
iD-mutcd concepts. The phrase indeed, being short, simple, and 
succinct, should convey accurately the motive and method which 
have together dictated the form of this study. Restricted as it 
had to be, the field of research is still wide, and the flowers tha t 
grow therein are not only time-worn, but their types show many 
and often baffling variations. Among these a choice had to be made, 
and I have made it, mainly in each case for the contrastive effect 
aimed at and displayed in the symbols of Then and Now. 

Modem jSf ho River. 

Of the several trifling variants of J^.oneis which occurs in 

the sequence £ fif fi- t’u hn yo, Earth, River, Mountain. These 
little variants contain, without revealing, the clue to the identity of 
several other forms found on the Bones. Fortunately there are 
further examples more valuable as guides to a solution. Thus we 

find the figure ^ (Bone 791), and ^ (Bone 834), and in this last 
we see on the left the wavy line standing so often in composition 
for water, while on the right is the key design and, even more 
obviously, the figure on (Bone 791). Still more convincing are the ten 
forma of the type shown in Mr. Kuo-Mo-jo’s Bones (1440-1443), 

where the bent arm grasping the haft of a weapon held over hia 
ulder is visible. From the Japanese author, Mr. Takada, of the 

Ku Chou Pwm,» I add an even more revealing figure This 

22" *7 its ““Ml head, may be regarded, 

Mttor'“depfoTlZ7 ° f ^ 7*” “* “ ** wordfl of 

depicte % ^vmg something carried on hia shoulder 

1 8- O.S1. 
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(|9 It Ao ck’an ) **. “ For,” continue* Takada, “ time are ancient 
vessels (£ 9 tuch’i) of Tin Sluing date, where the character (9 ho 


fa" 


n integration of A man, and k'o can.” 

This integrated design I have transposed 1 from its ancient into its 
modem guise, (ij ho. For instead of representing the verb to carry 
on or over the shoulder, the design has been ousted from its rightful 
sense, and forced to stand for a mere homophone, the interrogative 
syllable How? Why? What?, while the verb “to shoulder” 
has long been fitted with another and unsuitable homophone 
ho, the Lotus flower. 

^-j-^ Modem =£ ehu to forbode, predict, presage. 


Where, as in this instance, I give a sense widely differing from the 
usual, it is in justification pf my choice. Here, the common use of 
chu is lord or ruler. I need not be diffuse over this archaic figure, 
but what I hold to be a discovery will prove rather disconcerting to 

received opinions. The use of ^ is so very common on the Bones 


that the Chinese specialists in the ancient script had to do some- 
thing about it, and this group, as I venture to guess, reached a kind 
of “ gentleman’s agreement ” regarding treatment of the difficulty. 

The nature of the frequent contexts of led to its equation, in 
sense at least, with the word ^ yu, to have, the more so, as the 


correlative negative t wing, is shared by both Jj/ and iff yu. In 


this manner excellent sense was made of the many passages where 
the otherwise obscure sign occurs. And thus all seemed fairly well 
to the Chinese specialists. But not to one modest inquirer in the 
West, to whom the design remained an unsolved enigma. I resolved 
to probe further. 1 felt convinced that there must have been an 

even earlier and more pictographic model than ; that it was 
some object both visible and tangible ; that it resembled in oatline 
such a vessel as ^ , a lamp or candle surrounding a lighted wick : 


1 1 have aeleeted this word mainly aa one specially anited in dJaoaaaiana oon- 
earning Chinese paleography, partly alao from a suggested analogy with the 
variable key* of musical notation. 
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in fact, in the latter we saw the moat primitive sketch of 

eh i £. 

But the end of my probing search was more successful than 
I had began to hope for. 

The last paragraph of the entry under the character i dku, in 
Cbovroor’s Dictionnaire Chinois-Frawpie, p. 830, is as follows : 
Pronoetiquer. ji. ± ft JE (3jE ff) Ts'il tehou ngo teu. “Deplna 
oe rigne annonce que vous mourrez de faim.” i H T B tehou 
trho Am mi. “ Cut un prognostic de pluie.” 

Neither the Shuo Wen nor Kanghi’B Dictionary contains this 
important sense of the character J chu. But the authority of the 
groat Jesuit scholar, Seraphin Couvreur, suffices. Thus, by this 
oonfirraation from an unexpected source, I feel convinced of two 

things, first that was a very early form of the character i cAu, 
and second, that the sense of presage, foretelling, omen, though now 
obsolete in the usage of current literature, was once a term of 
recognized application among professional adepts of scapulimancy. 

ft 

Jn Modem )n Aon descendant. 

The main reason that attracted me to attack and, I hope, to 
clarify a new and perplexing group of ancient pictograms, and what 
turned the inclination into a resolve, was that a foremost Chinese 
scholar in this branch of research seemed to beckon me to resume 
a task and challenge that faced me twenty-eight years ago. In 
flection 14 of the Chia Ku Hsiieh Wen TzQ Pien, under the heading 
of the character ff yii (according to K’ang-hsi), are shown no less 
than twenty variants of one type, of which the sound was, according 
to the critic Wang Kuo-wei, hou, but I suggest that there are, in 
fact, two sub-types in the group. Now neither the evidence itself 
not Mr. Wang Kuo-wei’s mode of presenting it being free from 
complexity, it will be well to display the three archaic forms in the 
ofdar of their relative frequency of occurrence in the texts cited by 
the author. They are 

l I 

ABC 

S 1 
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Let us hear Mr. W ang's comments first on Fig. A, a compound of a 
woman above, and new bom infant, inverted, below, and round the 
latter in some cases are a few drops, taken to represent the amniotio 
fluid at child-birth. This design, he says, figures the act of parturi- 
tion j|t hsiang ch'an ted chih being). But note that he 

does not add, as he does in various similar cases, that it is the 
original ^ P®”. or ch'u first, form of the character. 

In immediate deference to the large group of Fig. A, Wang con- 
tinues, Judging by its formation this character is the Shuo Wen's 
“ occasional form ” ft, of , being composed of f$, i.e. mu, mother, 
and i.e. ted, child, inverted. And here we meet our first snag. 
Wang holds that this f§ huo t’i “ occasional form ”, is “ this ( ft) ” 
ted character, namely Fig. A, being composed with the same 
elements, and therefore being the word hou jjj, in its earliest form. 
But the Shuo Wen speaks otherwise. For the “ spelling ” of if is 
yuk (yd in N. China), viz. & yd Ink, according to the authori- 
tative system of jgl II Sun shu-yen introduced towards the end 
of the Han Dynasty, or about a.d. 200, and unknown to the author 
of the Shuo Wen. 


Coming now to Fig. B I J , with its three examples, W ang describes 

it as composed with jou flesh and ^ ted, child, and thus the 
earliest character of [yu, to bear, bring up]. This particular 
analysis of Fig. B I am bound to challenge and dispute. Where has 
this cup or bowl-shaped object been found as a variant of jou I 
8urely, it more resembles a variant of □ k'ou, a mouth. And I 
suggest, if rather tentatively, a more probable explanation. I call 
attention to the unusual arrangement of the two components, the 
emphasized proximity, and reciprocal intimacy, of the child and 
the breast. Surely here we have a symbolic group of a newborn 
child drawing its milk from its mother’s breast. 

And so, by different routes, Wang Kuo-wei and myself reach the 
same conclusion. And now we reach our Figure C. 

This is a rare and, as described by Wang Kuo-wei, a palseo graphic 
treasure. Only one example of its use is known, but that one is 
beautifully clear, and moreover is followed by the single word ted 

^ son. This pair thus seems to mean “to bear a son ’’.whether the 
first is to be read hou, or yd, or ch’an. And these three syllables 
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tkodd, as Wang insists, by their vivid realism represent the pains 
of pa rturition And he points out that this is equally true of Figure C, 
as to which he seems, as it were, casually to affirm that its lower 
component <£$, is the form &£>, described by the SAuo Win as £ 
£ nU y, n| that is (by a flight into Latinity) muliebria pudenda. The 
subject obviously cannot be pursued here. 

Still 1 cannot but welcome the unusual, unexpected, and to some 
perhaps unwelcome light thrown by Wang Kuo-wei on the true 
construction of our Figure C. He has, so far as his authority goes, 
inferentially rehabilitated the repute of the author of the Shuo Wfln 
as a trustworthy guide. I am one of those who have always dis- 
trusted the notion that Hsu Shen’s curt and positive definition was 
the issue of a ribald or Rabelaisian fancy. 

We can end this examination of the previous forms of hou on 
s simpler note. Among the examples cited by Wang in his detailed 

exposition is A , where in place of the ordinary woman component 

la 

we find j , i.e. man, this has become ^ in the modem scription ; 
beneath, or as Wang writes behind, this we see in modem shape D, 
where the early and tme component was i , and thus in the end 
we reach the modern Jg, where the omission of a tiny stroke effects 
the transformation. How small the change ! How perfect the 
disguise I 
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Near East 

Stbatigkaphjk Compab&e et Chkonologie db l'Asik Occi- 
dentals (III* et IV* milMnaires). C. P. A. Sohaevesr. 
Oxford University Press. 84s. 

This valuable and lucid volume is at once a monument to its 
author’s scholarship and a signal example of the work done by 
French archaeologists in many fields. It summarizes the results of 
the excavation of all important sites in Syria and Palestine and 
devotes fifty pages to a fascinating account of how archseology 
developed scientific method in the exploration of Troy. Especially 
it describes the author’s own work at the important site of Has 
Shamra where the spade corroborates documentary evidence for an 
earthquake about 1365 B.c. The author hopes that traces of that 
earthquake may help towards fixing the chronology of other sites. 
The book has been published with the assistance of the Griffith 
Institute. 


Far East 

Burmese Economic Life. By J. R. Andrus. Stanford: University 
Press (London : Geoffrey Cumberlege), 1948. pp. xxii + 362, 
2 maps. 8$ X 5$. 21s. 

Dr. Andrus devotes four of his twenty-seven chapters to geography 
and history, the economic consequences of the Japanese occupation, 
and the probable future of the Burmese economy. In the remaining 
chapters most of the material on Imports, Exports, Banking, 
Labour, and so forth, is taken from official publications, and 
from pamphlets published during the war by Messrs. Longmans. 
A chapter on Public Health and Vital Statistics is here in somewhat 
strange company. 

The author’s acquaintance with Burma is perhaps not quits so 
dose as the scope of the book would suggest. Bamree Island is 
twice incorrectly referred to as Kyaukpyu Island ; the weavers of 
Seikkhun and Chiba — both in the Shwebo district of Upper Burma — 
should certainly be mentioned along with those of Amarapnra and 
Shwedaung on p. 134 ; the transliteration of the Burmese word for 
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“ sweat ” (p. 278) suggests that Dr. Andros is confusing it with that 
for “ buffalo ”, and it is not true that the “ Sweat Army ” was so 
named to stimulate recruitment to it— a name hardly calculated to 
attract the Borman ! It was not the duty of village Headmen to 
go round their tracts collecting vital statistics (p. 284) ; under the 
Village Act the parents of new-born children were required to report 
births to the Headman. The references to “ irrigation from tidal 
creeks ” (p. 57) and to “ the irrigated tracts of . . . Lower Chindwin ” 
district (p. 337) both require a good deal of explanation. Tobacco 
is a surprising omission from the table of products on p. 347. 

Dr. Andrus has assembled much statistical material not previously 
collected, some of it from publications (in English !) of the Japanese- 
sponsored Government of Dr. Ba Maw. His study can be read 
alongside Modem Burma by his compatriot, J. L. Christian. 

Mr. J. S. Furnivall contributes a foreword interes ting for its 
account of the virtues and failings of British rule in Burma. 

G. L. Merrellb. 


The Ancient Na-khi Kingdom or South-west China. 2 Vols. 
By Joseph F. Bock. Harvard- Yenching Institute. Monograph 
Series Volume VIII. Harvard University Press. (London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege.) 192*. 6 d. net. 

This monumental work, the first of a projected series on West 
China, is the fruit of twelve yearn spent among the Na-khi people. 
In these two handsome volumes Dr. Rock deals exhaustively with 
the history and geography of the Li-chiang, Yung Nrng, and 
Yen YUan regions. His geographical material consists of the 
detailed itineraries of several explorations, and adds to the work 
done by Major Davies and Handel-Mazzetti a mass of botanical and 
geological data. A particularly valuable aspect of the book is the 
,OCaI name9 are tranaliterated and, where possible, 
given their Tibetan and Chinese equivalents. There are over 250 
excellent photographs, so vivid and comprehensive that even the 
j. . er can *°^ ow fche author's itineraries with enjoyment. 
s^^T 8 ° Cti0n9> bMed chiefl y on 1^1 records, are of more 
• pawn in th^^iv P** L ‘’ chiang area has for centuries been 
*"* “ Which the and the Tibetan. 

marterB ’ while the ^tter, together with the 
******* Lolo, penodic&lly laid waste the forehand villages and 
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butchered the peaceful Na-khi. But even in this remote region the 
larger movements of Chinese history were sometimes felt, in the 
person of such men as Genghis Khan, SsU-Ma Ch'ien, and the rebel 
Wu San-kuei. Much has been written on China’s relations with her 
northern and western neighbours, but this is the first time that the 
south-west frontier has been dealt with so fully. 

On the subject of the social organization, religion, end customs of the 
Na-khi, the author has little to say, though further volumes on these 
subjects are hinted at. The Na-khi have two written languages, 
of which the pictographic script is the later ; a few examples of 
this script are reproduced in a translation of a part of a tribal 
chronicle. Discussion of this very interesting problem, however, is 
confined to one footnote and a reference to a rather inacoeBsible 
article in the Journal of the West China Border Research Society. 
It is greatly to be hoped that the author will deal with this, as with 
many other aspects of Na-khi culture, as thoroughly as he has 
treated of the geographical and historical. There are four good 
large-scale maps of the region prepared by the United States Army 
Map Service under the author’s direction. A further map of the 
whole region on a rather smaller scale would have been an additional 
advantage. 

Michael Sullivan. 


Ftdalgos in the Far East — Fact and Fancy in the Histoby 
of Macao. By C. R. Boxer. 9| X 6J, xiii, 297. Martinus 
Nijhoff, The Hague, Guilders 12.50. 

The word “ Macao ” may be found in the Oxford English 
Dictionary. It is thus defined : “ A game at cards . . . ; From 
Macao, a Portuguese settlement on the coast of China, noted for 
gambling.” And it is significant that the oldest foreign trading 
centre in C hina is now chiefly associated among Europeans with 
“ Fan-tan ”, the simplest of Chinese gambling games, played with 
a heap of copper cash, a rice-bowl, and a pair of chopsticks. 

Writing nearly 100 years ago, the first Times correspondent in 
China described Macao as “ this dwindling dying city ”. William 
Hickey, in 1769, had recorded a similar view ; and the dwindling 
process has continued until recent years have seen the death of 
Macao as a trading centre, except for the local Chinese junk traffic. 

First occupied by the Portuguese in 1557, fifty yean after the 
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anhal is India of Vasco da Gama, Macao has always bean “noted 
for gambling Bat tie gamblers in the old day* played lor 
M mmmi (takes. Huge fortunes were amassed with a rapidity that 
exceeded the later reoords of John Company, while bad luck was 
apt to spell bankruptcy, dishonour, and death. 

Professor Boxer’s latest book is not a history of the port, but 
a series of sketches based on Portuguese, Dutch, Japanese, and 
Wn giuh records. He tells of the Fidalgos concerned in the rise of 
!*«*./» to greatness and splendour, and his account makes fa s ci n at in g 
reading appealing equally to the general reader and to those whose 
own experience in the Far Fast predisposes them to the subject. 
The author regrets that he is not more conversant with Chinese, 
but his extensive knowledge of the three other foreign languages 
concerned has enabled him to draw on obscure accounts beyond 
the reach of most other chroniclers. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the book is the description 
of what was known as “ The Japan Voyage ”, the monopoly, 
bought by the highest bidder, of trading privileges from Goa to 
Malaya, Canton, Macao, Nagasaki, and back again. The round trip 
took three years. Typhoons, pirates, the vagaries of Chinese 
diplomacy, and the hostility of Dutch and Japanese rivals were 
among the obstacles to bo negotiated, but the large sums paid for 
the monopoly are proof of the prizes to be brought by success. 

It is not possible in a short review to do justice to this unusual 
Itook, written as it is with a rare knowledge, ease, sympathy, and 
thoroughness. There is not a dull page, and its excellence is enhanced 
by attractive production, unfamiliar illustrations, and a good index 
and gloaaary. 

E. B. Howell. 


Middle East 

Britain and the Arab States. By M. V. Seton-Williams. 
pp. 330, maps 4. London : Luzac and Co., 1948. 21s. 

The sub-title limits the scope to the years 1920-1948. The 
treatment of the subject is almost entirely political ; events happen 
in a vacuum. No attempt is made to explain the attitude of the 
Egyptian government by the fact that past premiers have made 
woh high claims for their country that no minister dares to lose face 
by suggesting that anything less might be acceptable. The book 
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consists largely of statements by politiciana, some of which read 
oddly now. One contrasts the words of Mr. Berio, “ The Arab 
League has become a fact and you cannot ignore it,” with a sentence 
in the New Statesman, “Even Zionism cannot unite the Arab 
States.” The history is careful and seems to be aocurate on the 
whole. One wonders, however, whether it was worth while to record 
all the changes of ministry in Egypt. No mention is made of friction 
between France and Yemen in 1936 over Shaikh Sa'Id and while 
a letter from Rooseveldt to Ibn Sa‘ud is mentioned, one in the 
opposite direction is ignored. Miss Seton- Williams has been badly 
served by her proof readers. To give one example only : in one 
Egyptian parliament the government had 990 supporters 1 The 
transliteration of proper names is erratic and worse ; Jehia stands 
for Yahya, Abd ar Rahmen and Abderraham both stand for Abd ar 
Rahman, and Madfai and Madafai both represent Midfa'i. Some of 
the Arabic words are unrecognizable. A long appendix of 74 pages 
contains important documents and there is a formidable list of 
authorities. 

A. S. Tbit-ton. 


Ibaq ; Old and Nkw. By ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-Hasani. Sidon. 
pp. 253, maps 2. 1948. 

“ Fine confused feeding ” is suggested by this book ; it is not 
a guide book because it says nothing about the ruins of Babylon, 
and it is not a statistical account because there are no figures for 
trade. It starts with a sketch of the land and its history, the races 
and religions that live there, and matters of general interest like oil 
and irrigation. Then follows a detailed account of the country 
arranged according to the political divisions. The historical sketch 
contains useful summaries of the lesser known periods and more 
history is scattered through the second half of the book. The writer 
assumes that his readers know what has happened during the last 
few years. He cannot leave Hilla without giving the story of 
Sadaqa ibn Dubais, and Kazimain demands and gets the history of 
the mosque. General figures for population are given ; there are 
lists of the tribes resident in any area but no indication of their 
strength ; the products of the land are named without any estimate 
of quantity ar value. What is said about trade and manufactures 
is quite general. Descriptions of buildings are conventional. 
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mpimtd in terms of vague praise with no details; the maps am 
pM f , acm e of the words used are not to be found in ordinary 
flit linnsiies The author has taken much trouble over this bode; 
pacts of it are severely utilitarian and dull and parts are interesting 


A. S. Tettpoh. 


Al-Ma’assib; Land and Sea Toll Barriers. By Michael 
Awad. pp. 91. Baghdad : al-Ma‘arif Press, 1948. 

The economic history oi the caliphate has not yet been written 
and much investigation of detail is necessary as a preliminary to it. 
The present study deals with one subject only, barriers to the free 
passage of men and goods. Those mentioned in books are usually 
bars to water traffic, bridges of boats, cables, or chains. The 
author does not distinguish between those meant for the defence of 
harbours and those intended to facilitate the collection of revenue. 
Most of the information about toll bars refers to Iraq, while chains 
for defence were provided in many harbours on the Mediterranean. 
The author has collected his facts from many and varied sources ; 
a passage in the Tabaqdi of Ibn Sa‘d (6, 183) has escaped him, it 
mentions a bar or two bare at Kufa. The only reference to 
Byxantium is to a defence chain across the Bosphorus. The result 
of the author’s investigation is disappointing but that is not his 
fault but the fault of the sources. The book ends with an interesting 
note on unauthorized tolls on the Tigris in modem times which 
gave rise to a local proverb. 

A. S. Tbitton. 


Tee Ancient Libraries of ‘Iraq. By Gurgis Awad. pp. 346. 

Baghdad : al-Ma'arif Press, 1948. 10s. 

The section on cuneiform libraries will not be of much interest 
to European readers who can get the information in other places. 
That on monastic libraries is a convenient summary. The introduc- 
tion and the Muslim section are of great interest. The introduction 
deals with the book trade and the accidents to which books an 
exposed ; the section on the trade is a valuable summary with 
interesting details on the price of books ; the accidents wen usually 
nw or flood. Many owners took pride in their collections and wen 
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•mews* that they should not be scattered while some had religions 
samples and boned their books. The Muslim section is arranged 
under the following heads : the libraries of caliphs, sultans, 
institutions, and private perrons. The acoounts of royal libraries 
read like extracts from court historians more concerned with 
glorifying their patrons than with the truth. Many private persons 
bequeathed their books to mosques or colleges. Books could be 
borrowed on depositing a pledge ; private owners were often 
generous in lending and one declared that he had never lost a book, 
although he had never demanded a pledge. Judging by some stories 
he was fortunate. Some collectors specialised in books by famous 
calligraphers. It is difficult to know what these libraries contained ; 
sometimes it is stated that there were books on astronomy and 
mathematics but usually no details are given. Mr. Awad has read 
widely and judiciously and has produced a useful book. In most 
cases he quotes the exact words of his authorities. The book is 
well printed and has full indices ; the defects are those of the 
sources which do not give the information we should like to have. 

A. S. Tritton. 


India 

Pboto-Munda Words in Sanskrit. By F. B. J. Kuiper. pp. 176. 
N.V. Noord-hollandsche uitgevers maatschappij. Amsterdam, 
1948. 


Professor Kuiper here attempts to identify some seventy Sanskrit 
words, which are not Indo-European in origin, as Munda or Kolarian. 
Each word is discussed at some length and there follows an excursus 
on the Proto-Munda change of cerebrals to y, palatals, and sibilants. 
The result is a quantity of identifications which cannot be ignored 
by any future student. We may not be able to accept many of 
them, but others are as good or better than any hitherto proposed. 

The phonological method followed is, however, open to objection. 
The neo-grammarian doctrine of the absolute character of phonetic 
laws has recently suffered severe shocks, but the hypothesis of free 
variation suggested by Professor C. C. Berg for Indonesian has been 
interpreted too liberally by the author, who presents ns, for example, 
with one phoneme comprising the following free variants : — 




We are lwre in the realm of fantasy. The existence of free variant* 
in Indonesian, Oceanic, and elsewhere does indeed entitle us to 
assume the possibility in Proto-Mnnda, bnt free variants can only 
be checked with living speakers, and this has not yet been done. 

The identifications suggested by Professor Sniper most be taken 
as provisional and do not justify any conclusions. Some of the 
author's conclusions are therefore inacceptable : — 

(1) A considerable amount (say 40 per cent) of the MA vocabulary 
is borrowed from Munda. (2) Wide-branched and, seemingly, 
native word-families of South Dravidian are of Proto-Mnnda origin. 
(3) Aa the development of Munda has been slower than that of 
Aryan, the aspect of many modern Munda words does not apparently 
differ from their Proto-Munda original. 

Until Munda phonetics have been thoroughly explored by an 
expert on the spot, etymological speculations are likely to be a 
waste of time. Pre-history presumes history and it is just history 
which is lacking. Of the period of 4,000 years over which the 
author ranges only 100 years are historical on the Munda side 
and the records are meagre and often difficult to interpret. 

Alfred Master. 


A Histoby of Sanskrit Literature. Classical Period. General 
Editor, 8. N. Dasoupta. Contributors to this volume : S. N. 
Dasoupta and S, K. De. University of Calcutta, 1947. 
Vol. I, pp. cxxix, 833. 


This forms a supplement to the two volumes of the English 
translation of Winfcemits’s History of Indian Literature (Calcutta). 
It had been intended to complete that work with a translation of 
the thud volume, but instead Dr. De and Dr. Dasgupta have 
produced a new work on the History of Classical Sanskrit Literature 

rifaiTnSr r‘ h v ° iumes ° f ****** form 
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Introduction and Editor’s Notes. The latter supplement Dr. De’s 
account; they also occasionally contradict it, and sometimes repeat 
what has been said before. As they are fairly extensive, we have 
to some extent two treatises on the same subject, an unusual 
arrangement, bat one which does no harm. The Introduction is 
devoted to an account of the social, political, and historical back- 
ground of Sanskrit Literature, and on the whole it is very well done. 
Both authors show a sound and balanced judgment in dealing with 
the problems involved. In detail, as might be expected, many 
things are said which are open to criticism, but the general picture 
presented is fundamentally sound. The appraisal of the merits and 
defects of Sanskrit poetry in general is excellent ; the characteristics 
of the different periods are accurately delineated, and the decadent 
tendencies of the later period are properly investigated and 
accounted for. It should long serve Indian students as an indispens- 
able guide in their study of Sanskrit literature. 

T. Burrow. 


The Vedantic Buddhism of the Buddha. A Collection of 
Historical Texts. Translated from the original Pali and 
Edited by J. Q. Jennings, pp. cxvii, 679. Oxford University 
Press. London, 1947. 

The subject of this work is indicated by the sub-title, rather 
than by the curiously worded title. It is a collection of the main 
passages in the Pali scriptures which contain information about 
the life of Buddha, the development of his doctrine and the 
organization of the Sarpgha. Though the emphasis is on biography 
and history rather than doctrine, the author follows Rhys Davids 
in emphasizing the rationalistic and non-supernatural side of 
Buddha’s teaching. This can be carried too far ; it is not necessary 
to explain away the term sagga- for instance, and to make out 
that it has any other meaning than the usual one of “ heaven 
Nor is there any justification for excising passages that refer to 
transmigration and regarding them as later accretions to the 
doctrine. 

In these exceedingly useful texts we get as near as can be got to 
the actual facts. What reliance can be placed on specific details it 
is to a large extent impossible to say, but the general 'picture is 
reasonable enough. The middle portion of the book is largely taken 
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up by Buddha’s visits to many places, geographically arranged. 
It is customary for a stttm to be preceded by an introduction giving 
the acm e of the address ; but it is unlikely that there are actual 
sermons of Buddha delivered at these places. While the Canon was 
gradually compiled, it may be assumed that these detailed 
geographical notices were introduced for the benefit of the congrega- 
tions there established. At the same time it is not to be doubted 
that the Buddha did travel widely in such a way, and talk on these 
lines. The reader is presented with an account which in general 
is authentic and instructive but of which most of the details are 
impossible to confirm. It is useful to have the material collected 
in so handy a form. 

T. Burrow. 


Kota Texts. By M. B. Emenkau. pp. vi, 388, 373, in 4 parts. 

University of California Press, Berkely and Los Angeles, 

1944-6. [University of California Publications in Linguistics.] 

The study of the Dravidian languages has long been hampered 
by the paucity of published material dealing with the smaller non- 
literary languages. To remedy this, Professor Emeneau spent three 
years (1936-8) in South India, collecting material from a variety 
of little-known languages. The main centre of his activities was 
the Nilgiri hills, a region long familiar to anthropologists, but almost 
completely neglected by linguists. Kota Texts is the first major 
publication presenting to the world the results of Professor 
Emeneau’a investigations. It is impossible to speak too highly of 
the work. To those who have had to put up with scanty vocabularies 
and brief inaccurate texts of the minor Dravidian languages, the 
copiousness and accuracy of this collection of texts is gratifying 
indeed. The texts are accompanied by a literal TAn gijafi translation, 
and preceded by a abort grammatical sketch. With these aids, 
anyone acquainted with the South Dravidian languages nan soon 
acquire facility in reading the texts. These consist mainly of 
folk-take, excellently told, and providing, in addition to their 
linguistic value, useful material for students of anthropology. For 
folklorists the value of the book is enhanced by an index of motives 
provided by Dr. Stith Thompson. 

The author promises a full grammar and vocabulary of the 
language with further linguistic material. The language is an 
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independent member at the South Dravidiaa family fund, as sooh, 
not of minor importance, but one to be studied side by side with 
Tamil, Kanarese, etc. Grammatically and syntactically it baa all 
the familiar Dra vidian features ; it is distinguished from usual 
languages by an extreme tendency to shorten words by the omission 
of unaooented vowels, a tendency which frequently results in words 
ending with formidable consonant groups. The vocabulary is in 
the main entirely Dra vidian, the number of Indo- Aryan loanwords 
being exceedingly small. Nor does it seem to any great extent to 
have borrowed material from the major Dra vidian languages which 
neighbour it. This is natural in view of the comparative isolation 
in which the inhabitants of the plateau live, and also in view of 
the social segregation about which information is given in the 
introduction. It will only be possible fully to appreciate the position 
of Kota within the South Pravidian group when equally full and 
satisfactory information is available about the neighbouring minor 
languages, particularly Toda. This information Professor Emeneau 
was able to gather at the same time, and it is to be hoped that 
circumstances will be favourable to its speedy publication. 

T. Burrow. 


History of DharmaiSastra. By Maham a h apaphyaya Panpubanq 
Vaman Kane. Vol. Ill, pp. xlv, 1088. Poona, 1946. 

This is the third volume of Dr. Kane’s monumental treatise on 
Hindu Beligious and Civil Law. The first volume (1930) contained 
an exhaustive literary history of Sanskrit texts and authors dealing 
with the subject. The second volume (1941), published in two parts, 
and equivalent to two large volumes, dealt mainly with the religious 
side of Dharma. The present volume is devoted to civil law and 
administration. In the first part of the work status of the king, 
the nature of sovereignty, and the detailed methods of government 
are exhaustively discussed. This is followed by a thorough examina- 
tion of civil law in all its aspects, the laws of inheritance, and so 
forth. The statements in the text are backed by ample quotations 
from the relevant literature. Inscriptions, a most valuable additional 
source of information, are drawn on regularly, and the author has 
thoroughly mastered and assimilated the vast amount of material 
with which he has to deal. Interesting is the chapter on KaUvarjya, 
dealing with those innovations which have crept in in medieval 
nu. ooroaaa, 1049. 14 



times, in spite of the authority af the earlier treatises. The author's 
own doeaasons of the various subjects and hie conchuions am 
sensible end temperate, and he is swayed neither by exaggerated 
nationalism nor undue deference to the European outlook. The 
work will long remain of fundamental importance to all students 
of Indian law, sociology, and allied subjects. Its usefulnon is 
enbanoed by a valuable index, and also by a useful list of technical 
administrative terms to be found in inscriptions. 

T. Burrow. 


Arch mo logical Survey op India. South Indian Inscriptions 
(Tuts). VoL X. Teluqu Inscriptions prom the Mine 
Presidency, Edited by Kalafrapurna J. Ramayya 
Pantulu, B.A., B.L., with two appendices by N. Lakshmi- 
narayan Rao, M.A. [With preface by B. Ch. Chhabra, Govern- 
ment Epigraphist.] pp. 7, 409, briii. The Manager of Publica- 
tions : Delhi, Madras printed, 1948. Pol. 

This volume is a posthumous product, for unhappily Mr. Ramay ya 
Pantulu died before it was passed through the press. The inscrip- 
tions comprised in it number 781, and were copied between 1904 
and 1928 inclusive. They cover a long period of time, from the 
seventh to the seventeenth century. One only, and that a tiny 
fragment, belongs to the Visuukundin dynasty ; the Eastern 
Calukyas are represented by 21 records, the Western Calukyas 
by 6. the Rietrakatas by 2, the Imperial Colas by 184, the 
KakatJyaa by 310, the Reddis by 42, the Colas of Renaodu by 28, 
the Vaidumbas by 22, the Cindaa of Bastar by 8, the Eastern 
OaAgaa by 77, the Gajapatis by 16, the Qutbshahis of Golconda 
by 29, and the Mughals of Delhi by 10, while 27 other®, 
scheduled as " Miscellaneous ”, are undated. The inscriptions are 
of very various importance, ranging from one that is an utter blank 
(No. 61, of which not a single letter seems to be legible) to a fair 
number of records that are really valuable for the political and 
of Telingana, for example, Nos. 199-200 (of the 
flteSL S98 \ 442 ’ J 465 (Kfikatiyas), 654 and 569 

(Reddm), 732 (G.japetia), and 753 (a revenue-settlement of a village 
Mu]>alnmad «* Ibrahim 

Wshah of Golconda m Saks 1622). Moreover, among the innumer- 
able small-beer chronicles of the temples recording donations at 



■beep, cows, goats, lands, wad occasionally also dancing women we 
find now and then details of some internet, such as the mention of 
Ifnkkanti Kadnvetti (i.e. Trilfoana PaHava) aa ancestor of one of 
the pious damns (Nos. 278 and 284). It is therefore greatly to be 
regretted that this volume, like others of recent date in the series, 
is without any attempt at an index, and the summaries prefixed to 
the inscriptions are provokingly exiguous. There should have been 
foil indexes of (a) all proper names, and (b) all technical terms, 
and to every record printed a fairly fall analysis of its contents 
should have been prefixed. As it is, the scholar in search of some 
point may have to struggle through hundreds of pages, and perhaps 
struggle in vain. Thus the value of the book is well-nigh lost. 

A word of recognition is due to Mr. Lakshminarayan Bao for his 
appendices, of whioh the first gives the equivalent in A.D. of the 
dated records published here, and the second presents corrigenda 
to the published text of some 150 of them. 

L. D. Barnett. 


ToutxmAM— POBULATIKARAK, VoL I, Parts I and II. Translated 
into English by E. S. Varadabaja Iyer, B.A. 8$ X BJ, 
pp. xvii -f- 684. Annamalai University, 1948. 

Four of the nine chapters of Porulatikaram are here presented 
with Naccinarkkiniyar’s commentary, and are to be followed by 
the other five chapters with Peiasiriyar’s commentary. This, with 
the two previous books translated by P. 8. S. Sastri ( JR AS ., 1933, 
p. 161), will “ throw open the book of Tolkappiam to persons who 
cannot read it in the original Those who can will prefer to read 
it in an edition such as that of Vyapuri Pillai and SOmasondaram 
Pillai (Sadhu Press, Madras) ; for the present work is not well 
planned or printed, and falls short of what one expects in a university 
publication. One of the earliest editors of Tolkappiam, Water Joyce 
(1858), provided not a translation of the work, but only a well 
printed text with the headings of the chapters rendered into English. 
It was not till 1885 that DamSdanm Pillar's edition of Porulati- 
karam with Naccinarkkiniyar's commentary appeared. In the 
present work Akathioai Iyal and Kajaviyal are treated together in 
gnat detail in Part I and Karpiyal and Porujiyal in Part II in 
leaser detaiL Qampfiranar is frequently quoted. The General Editor 



ngnts th»t use «u not made of the commentary of Bharatiar, 
a forms professor of Tamil of the university. The ttutra* an 
tranalitenied throughout, the 141 tutras of Part I being given 
together at the beginning of Part II. It is a pity that a work on 
which so much labour was expended was not thoroughly revised 
before publication. 

M. S. H. Thompson. 


Rovxda-Samhita. With the commentary of Sayaoacarya. Edited 
by N. 8. Sontaxxe and C. G. Kabhikab. Vol. IV (Masalas 
IX-X). Poona ( Vaidika Saihiodhana Mandala), 1946. pp. 102, 
. 1001 . 

The present volume brings to a conclusion the useful labours of 
the Vaidika Samiodhana Mandala in bringing out a complete 
critical edition of the Rgueda with the commentary of Sayapa. 
As the edition of Max Muller has long been unavailable, the present 
publication is indispensable to all serious Sanskrit scholars. It is 
well printed and carefully produced, being reasonably bee of 
misprints. Fresh manuscript material has been examined by the 
editors, and it has been possible on occasion to improve on Max 
Mailer’s text of the commentary. Sources of the quotations in the 
commentary are usually provided, though it has not been possible 
to trace every one to its source. At the end of the volume a complete 
collection of khilaa is provided, with an introduction dealing with 
them by Mr. Kashi kar. The editors are to be congratulated on the 
successful termination of their labours on this valuable and 
indispensable publication. 

T. Bohhow. 


India in K a l idas a. By Bhaowat Sakan Upadhyaya. pp. xvi, 
385. Allahabad, 1947. Rs. 25. 

This is a systematic exposition of the factual information to 
be derived from the works of Kalidasa, grouped under the 
headings of geographical data, polity, social life, fine arts, 
economic life, education, religion and philosophy. As a study 
of a poet, it makes somewhat dull reading, but it will be a useful 
work oi reference. Misprints are rather numerous, and then are 
oocaaional surprises, such as the inclusion of the mythical 
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alongside the real planets Budha and B^iaapati; and it senna 
scarcely an adequate description of the Bagkwoarfiia to say that 
“ the poet has compressed the story of die R&mSyama within the 
scope of nineteen cantos, adding here and there his own contribution 
to the theme ’*. 

J. Brough. 


Hindu Kinship. By K. M. Kapadia. pp. rvi, 520, xL Bombay, 
1947. Rs. 15. 

The author has undertaken to treat in detail all the various 
aspects of law and custom relating to the family, from the period 
of the sutras down to the great legal digests. Naturally, with a 
subject of such dimensions, it is not to be expected that every 
topic should be treated exhaustively ; but within the limits of his 
space the author has provided & very useful general account, which 
is well provided with references to the texts. The subjects treated 
are : the ancestral cult and the traddha ; marriage and exogamy; 
the household ; adoption ; inheritance ; liability for debts ; birth 
and death impurities, and the theory of the organization of kinship 

There is, of course, ample scope for disagreement in points of 
detail. For example, on p. 19, Dr. Kapadia quotes Var&ha Sravta 
Sutra, I, 2, 3, 21-2, that where the grandfather ie alive, pitur ekah 
pindah : lepah pitre. To this he objects on the ground of the 
apparent change in the grammatical construction, and because 
the remnant (lepa) is normally reserved for the ancestors beyond 
the great-grandfather. He therefore accepts the variant lopah pitre, 
tra nslating “ dropping (of piuda) for the father ". This would then 
be an alternative to the single pi^da to the father. But the reading 
lopah is quite indefensible grammatically, and the original text makes 
excellent sense : not only is one piyda offered to the father, but the 
lepa is for the father as well, for the well-known reason that it is 
not permissible to " pass over ” the living. 

On p. 77, the S&udilyas are contrasted with the K&Syapas as a 
distinct gotra, although they are in fact merely a subdivision of the 
KMyapas ; and the suggestion on p. 81 that the Brahmans 
adopted exogamy from the Dravidians has nothing in its favour. 
Points such as these enjoin caution on the reader. 


J. Brough. 
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Jon Go»m at Work. By H. Fubbbb. 9 X 5f. pp, xi + 407. 
Hamid University Press. (London : Cumbering©.) 1948. 
32 t.9i. 

The Dutch in Bengal and Bihab, 1740-1838. By Kaukinxab 
Datta. 7J X 8, pp. n + 273. University of Patna, 1948. 

Professor Fnrber needs no introduction to readers acquainted with 
Us Life of Henry Dunda*. His latest publication whioh deals with 
European expansion in India between 1785 and 1800 forma a useful 
companion to Professor Philip’s East India Company, 1784-1834. 
We therefore welcome this well written, veritably documented, and 
impartial study. In fact, there is no book, to the reviewer’s 
knowledge, which provides us with so detailed an account of the 
position of the French and Dutch in India from the close of Warren 
Hastings’ administration to the end of the century. This is no 
history of military conquests and of relations with the country 
powers but is an account of European trading ventures based on 
bills of exchange, ledgers, and other commercial documents. The 
appendix on the stewardship of the English Company’s servants 
breaks fresh ground. 

Nevertheless, this volume has its limitations for it is impossible 
for any historian to consult all the manuscript authorities on the 
period. To give but one example : it would require about ten yean 
to make an intensive study of the Hastings papers alone. It is 
unfortunate that an inaccurate Dutch map has been used to 
illustrate the position in India on the departure of Warren TlVmting.. 
The north-west frontier of the Company’s possessions in 1788 should 
have been drawn so as to include Chait Singh’s zamindari of Benares 
and Gharipur which had been ceded to the English by the Treaty 
of Faixabad in 1776. The date of the Treaty of Mangalore, to 
which reference is made on p. 246, should be 1784. It would also 
be interesting to ascertain by what means the author, on p. 239, 
computes the subsidy paid to the Company by the ruler of Oudh 
aa 118 lakhs of rupees. But these are minor blemishes and Professor 
libers’ book can be safely recommended to students of Tndi«i» 
history. 

vol u m e provides us with a useful summar y of 
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ms of Warren Hastings which is based cm the Bengal 
ocsufcatsons and on translations of Dutch documents 
National Archives of India. 

G. Collin Davies. 


Art & Archeology 

Selected Chinese Antiquities from the Collection of Gustav 
Adolf, Ceown Prince of Sweden. Edited by Nils Palic- 
gben. 12 X 9, pp. zv + 146, pis. 110 (including 14 coloured), 
figs 322, map 1. Stockholm : Generalstabens Litografiska 
Anstalts Forlag, 1948. 

H.B.H. the Crown Prince of Sweden started his collection in 1907 
with a porcelain dish of the Ch‘ien-lung period. Soon the earlier 
ceramics were preferred, and the collection gained in soope through 
the assiduous help and pioneer explorations of Mr. Orvar Karlbeok, 
long resident in China. Many additions resulted from the journey 
of the Crown Prince and Crown Princess to the Far East in the 
autumn of 1926, and again from Dr. Palmgren’s visit eight years 
later. Now the collection numbers about 1,600 pieces, ranging from 
tbe second millennium b.c. to the end of the eighteenth century, 
and exemplifying almost every medium of Chinese art and craftsman- 
ship. 

In this splendid volume somewhat more than a quarter of the 
collection is described and illustrated, the choice having been made 
jointly by the Crown Prince and the editor. The divenitv and 
exceptionally high archeological and esthetic value of its contents 
baffle any attempt to do it full justice within the compass of a brief 
review. Tbe plates provide, when need be, more than one photo- 
graphic view of an object, and numerous drawings in the text give 
satisfying demonstrations of detail. Four reproductions at the 
beginning of this issue of the Journal display tbe excellent quality 
of the plates, and here are two of the drawings to serve as specimens 
both of Mr. Sven Ekblom’s expert draughtsmanship and of a 
specially remarkable group in the collection. 

The numerous and varied belt or dress books, evidently picked 
with critical care, present a microcosm of inventiveness and humour. 
Fig. 134 (about actual size), a tiger and malm medley, by its likenees 
to nomad design recalls that the Chinese adopted these hooka. 
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among other articles of attire suited to horse-riding, from Mr 
northern foes when they decided to fight them mounted. Chinese 
is quit is Tig. 130 (about two-thirds actual size), also in bronze, 
but inlaid with silver. On the bird form is superimposed the familiar 
" too tieh mask ”, still flourishing little changed at the end of the 
Chon period. 



fig. IJ4 



Fig. ijj 


Another category of small bronzes, in which the collection is 
Mwedmgly nch is that of the mirrors, though only thirty-two are 
pubbshed-all chosen as representatives of early and leading types. 

larger bronzes are some notable ritual vessels of the 
wt Phase, one of which is shown here on Plate IX. The bell on 
unn^^r W rT d,J J atteatl0a “ & P roblem Its inscription, 
“» I-ml. » ooprt h«. kdt*. Iron 
'I*?* b? K “ lb “ k - tnubtiaa 
for a m 0,11118 made th “ Pfecious beU. May his descendants 

swne ety*® of Bcnpt appear on certain bells 
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unearthed in 1815, Professor Karigren associates this bell with than. 
Tram the scanty data published, a photograph of one bell and 
infeed-squeezes of inscriptions on six bells, the find seems to have 
comprised a gradated set of the ohtmg jf class, clapperless bells 
for hanging in series on a frame to provide a chime. Mouth down- 
wards, each hung obliquely, its point of suspension being a loop on 
the shank near its base. The name chung (written £) is inscribed 
on every bell of the 1815 finds. It is a class known to have dome 
into use in the Second Phase. The bell under discussion belongs to 
a markedly different class. For instance, a contrasting feature is 
that its mouth normally is uppermost, as the position of the mask, 
present here and on many earlier examples, indicates. This class, 
generally regarded as confined to the First Phase, has been termed 
cheng since Song times. But that may not have been its 
original name. Some Third Phase bells of quite a different kind 
have cheng inscribed on them. Their barrels are narrower, their 
shanks closed and they have clappers or provision for dappers. In 
short, they are hand-bells. Some of the earlier so-called cheng are 
too bulky for use as hand-bells. The Crown Prince’s bell, in fact, 
weighs over 20 lb. Its general shape is like that of the First Phase 
bells commonly called cheng. Details of usage for this class are 
uncertain, but the fact that they have been found in gradated seta 
of three suggests something like the later chimes. 

If the bell under discussion is contemporary with the 1815 find, 
we have side by side what may be examples 
of two distinct stages in the evolution of the 
chime. It cannot be mere chance, however, 
that the inscription on the Crown Prince's 
bell closely resembles a frequently published 
one on a set of food-vessels of the kuei Wt 
class, the only difference being that here 
the character ft for " bell ” occupies the 
place of kuei on the others. The design of 
these food-vessels, by the way, accords with 
“ Middle- Chou ” or Second Phase classifica- 
tion (e. m « * * m a*. a*). 

Of moment to students of the bronzes is the famous inscription 
of 107 characters on the Ta Kuei jz 9k cover (PI. 106). It throws 
light on ancient equity and oeremonial, as set forth in Maapero’s 
lengthy study of it in M&anget ehinois et bouddhiquet, iii (1984-0), 
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89 g 899. Another rack cover is known, its inscription differing 
tat slightly. Hen is the one that formerly (oomplete with body) 
was in tiw Mancha imperial collection and than was past of the 


Ua collection in Shanghai. 

If q mct permitted, the admirable jades, the ceramics, and other 
objects would claim long and appreciative study. This volume 
aunt always remain a standard work of reference. 

W. Perceval Yetis. 


Miscellaneous 

Joel Studies. By A. S. Kapelrcd. Uppsala : Universiteta 
Arksskrift, 1948: 4. Pp. viii, 211. 

The author’s thesis is that Joel was a temple-prophet and the 
originator of the sayings attributed to him in the book that bears 
his name, bat not the author of the actual book ; for the sayings 
were handed down by word of mouth for several generations before 
being written down. Not only the first two but also the second 
and third chapters contain the substance of Joel’s words, but these 
last have had more traditional material “ tacked on to them ” than 
the former, though there is no decisive difference between the two 
parts of the book. The author gives a clear picture of Joel’s teaching ; 
and, if due weight is attached by him to the description of the 
locusts, it seems “ beyond question that it must have had a historic 
background.’’ The fact that descriptions of locusts occur in liturgies 
of Tammuz is here not in point. They are a warning of what is 
to come and, indeed, is imminent, Yahweh’s Day, and this is the 
core of the prophet’s message. It is also beyond doubt that the 
book derives its characteristics from ancient, cultural traditions, as 
indeed Gunkel has already shown ; further, Joel must have received 
some o! hie impressions from other prophets, notably Jeremiah and 
perhaps also Amos, 

The author is emphatic that nothing in the book proves a post* 
exilio date, maintaining that Joel stands in close relationship to 
Zephaniah in regard to the conception clustering round Yahweh’s 
Day. Again, Joel's attitude to the priests, while not that of Ezekiel, 
ia equally not that of Isaiah ; it comes closer to that of Jeremiah. 
Both an prophets of repentance rather than of judgment, and their 
work ia largely baaed on a liturgy of penance. For this reason Joel 
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ads the priests to assemble the people to do penance, which eon* 
listed not only of returning to Yahweh with s pehitent heart but 
also of performing certain external rites of lamentation and prayer. 
The reason why the king is not mentioned is not that there is none, 
bat that Joel has no need to refer to him ; bat, as the writer admits, 
the argumentum e tilentio is weak. All this in his opinion indicates 
a date e. 600 b.c., even though the " prophecies ” may not have 
been written down till the fourth or even the third century b.c. 

These studies take the form of a running commentary on every 
verse of the four chapters which brings out all the points in their 
author’s argument. He is well read in the literature both in 
philology and also in history and theology and has missed little ; 
but his discussion on Si** “was dry” and DtfW = DQttf “was 
desolate ” may be reinforced by reference to the reviewer’s discussion 
of these words (s. Ouster Anniversary Volume [1936], 73-8). His 
method, however, makes it difficult to see the wood for the trees, 
although Idie summary “ Conclusions ” at the end go far towards 
clarifying what he is seeking to prove. He rightly argues that a 
word or custom may have existed long before its first occurrence 
in literature, but he seems not always to remember that it may 
linger equally long after a last recorded occurrence, so that 
arguments of this type are apt to cut both ways. This fact tells 
against Dulim’s late date ; but it also has some weight against the 
author’s arguments for an early date. While, therefore, he has done 
useful service by the minute examination to which he has subjected 
the prophecies of Joel and by thus reminding us that their purpose 
and date are not yet a closed question, we may still ask whether he 
has proved hiB case beyond shadow of doubt. 


G. R. Driver. 



anniversary meeting 

The Anniversary Meeting tu held on 12th May, 1949, the 
Bt Hon. the Bari of Scarbrough, the President, in the Chair. 

The Annual Report of the Society was laid before it. 

REPORT OF THE COUNCIL, 1948-49 

One Honorary Member, Professor Sten Konow, died during the 
year. M. Philippe Stern was elected to fill the vacancy. 

Five Members died : — 

Rev. H. C. Oleave, Lt.-Col. W. Voet, Lt. J. St. M. Ramadan, 
Messrs. N. 0. Cbolmeley, and W. A. Graham. 

Six resigned : — 

Professor H. Prasad Shastri ; Messrs. J. Aquilina, A. E. Barfoot, 
R. J! Charleston, L. Lockhart, V. G. Paranjpe. 

Fifty-nine were elected Members : — 

Professors J. Garstang and Fu Mao-chi ; Drs. Ibrahim Amim, 
F. Baer, M. Falk, C. K. Gairola, H. Goetz, K. A. Haye, O. Szemer6ny, 
P. Wittek ; F/Lt. L. V. Chetty ; Captain P. Pring ; Rev. J. Bellas ; 
Messrs. D. 8. Agarwala, M. R. Baig, D. R. Shackleton Bailey, 
B. Bain, A. L. Basham, N. G. Basu, C. F. Beckingham, G. Bennett, 
J. J. Boeles, G. R. Banerjee, K. Bonerjee, J. G. Burton-Page, I. 
Farazmand, Abdu’s-Sattar Fawzi, H. L, Garg, M. C. Gillett, Nasir 
Hari, J. M. B. Jones, 8. K. Kapur, A. M. Kaye, B. Klein, D. M. Lang, 
W. 0. Law, S. Majumdar, S. Milind, L. L. Moore, P. N. E. Paxveze, 
B. 8. Ramdas, P. W. Samson, M. V. Rama Sarma, J. Schacht, 
Abulais Siddiqi, Ganda Singh, S. P. Singh, A. G. Spence, N. Stewart, 
H. D. Talbot, Abdullah el-Tayib, E. P. Torrey, M. C. Ulu$ay, 
T. Vunalananda, W. S. Walker, A T. Wightman, D. C. Yeoman ; 
Misses E. Clements and M. V. Waterhouse. 

Lectures. — Mr. 8. Howard Hansford lectured on “ Jade ”, Mr. A. 
Houghton Brodrick on “ Origins of Pictorial Art ", Mr. Christmas 
Humphreys on “ A recent Tour in the Buddhist East ”, Mr. Mas’ud 
Farzad on “ The Divan of Hafiz ”, Professor C. R. Boxer on “ The 
Mandann of Chinsurah ”, His Excellency Mom RajawongBee Seni 
Ptamoj on “ Life in Siam To-day ”, Mr. A. G. Mw lrill on “ China : 
some Impressions of a Recent Visit ”, and Dr. Mebdi Batumi on 
“ Some Excavations in Khorasan ”, 

Oriental Congress in Pans. — The Society was represented by 
Professor H. A. R. Gibb, Drs..H, G. Quaritch Wales and A, Waley 
and Mr. S. H. Hansford. 



U niv e rs i ti e s Prise Essay.— Thu subjects set were Prester John or 
Ha Rise and Fall of Maratha Power. There were four candidates. 
The prizewinner was Mr. N. S. Adams, St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Publications. — Sfva-ft&na-BOdham, a manual of Saiva religious 
doctrine translated by the late Gordon Matthews, SLA., B.Litt., 
was published as Vol. XXIV in the James G. Forlong series. 

Gifts . — The Society is greatly indebted to Dr. Bimala Chum Law 
for his framed portrait in oils, and to Miss Irene Chambers for prints 
and drawings. 

Grants . — The Government of Pakistan has generously promised 
an annual grant of £50. The Government of India gave £200 for 
1948. 

Officers and Members of Council . — The Council recommend 
election of the following : as President, Sir Richard Winstedt ; 
as Hon. Officers, Dr. L. D. Barnett, Librarian, C. C. Brown, Esq., 
Treasurer, E. B. Howell, Esq., Secretary ; as Ordinary Members 
of Council, Professors J. Brough, G. R. Driver, and Dr. A. F. M. K. 
Ra hman . 

The Council recommends as Hon. Auditor, Mr. V. Rienaecker, 
and as Professional Auditors Messrs. Prioe, Waterhouse and Co. 

The Society is again indebted to Mr. D. H. Bra mall, M.B.E., T.D., 
of Messrs. T. L. Wilson and Co., its Honorary Solicitor. 

The President was glad to see the number of new members steadily 
increasing, and especially to note no fall in the proportion of Asian 
members. Thirty or forty members had signed covenants to pay 
subscriptions for seven years, with the consequent allowance to the 
Society by the Commissioners of Income Tax. More members should 
be urged to execute these covenants, which entailed for them no 
liability. 

The Library was being increasingly used by the public, especially 
by younger scholars. Although the Society lacked funds for pur- 
chases, very many oriental scholars were again sending books for 
review in the Journal. To make the Library still more useful Sir 
Richard Winstedt had arranged the books according to subject and 
had made the necessary changes in the Catalogue. It was hoped to 
prepare a subject catalogue. The Journal’s circulation was increasing 
so that 1,200 instead of 1,000 copies were now printed. There had 
been a large demand for the war years’ numbers from foreign 
societies, which had sent their own back numbers, so that the 



Society tree om of (he few possessors of complete sets of those 
learned journals. The Journal was a real link between European and 
Pp^»*sl nhnlars . 

Dfc. B. C. Law who gave £ 1,400 to furnish the Library, had made 
• further gift of his portrait to adorn the wall of one of the zooms 


*« ever, the m*' n burden of administration had fallen on Mrs. 
Davis, whose unremitting and cheerful labour kept the Society 
together. The Council recognized that more efficient help was needed 
to assist her. Miss Fell, as Assistant Librarian, had rapidly acquired 
the skill and experience to deal with constant and varied demands. 

They all regretted that the demands of public service compelled 
Mr. Lindsay to lay down the office of Honorary Treasurer, after six 
yean made onerous by the Society’s sale of its old lease and acquisi- 
tion of new premise*. A great debt of thanks was due to him. 

The Society had survived the Great War and was making a dis- 
tinguished contribution to Oriental learning at a time of profound 
political changes in the East. 

The President concluded by expressing satisfaction that his 
suocessor was to be Sir Riohard Winstedt, to whom the Society 
owed so much. They wished him a speedy recovery from his 
accident. 


The Honorary Treasurer (Mr. Lindsay) thanked the President for 
his remarks. He said the accounts for 1948 still contained items due 
to the removal, the receipt of £600 from the Ministry of Works and 
the expenditure of £689 3s. Id. on Repairs. After investing a further 
£1,000, we closed with a balance of £850, against £1,683 in 1947. 
Owing to repayment by the Inland Revenue of £80 due on covenanted 
subscriptions, subscriptions had increased by £30. Covenanted 
subscriptions should be a growing source of revenue. Grants 
totalled £483 and rents £991. Orders for the Journals published 
during the war had more than doubled the subscriptions for it. 
Reinvestment of capital should raise 1948’s dividends of £225 to 
£400 next year. After long negotiations Marylebone Council had 
agreed that the Society was liable for rates only on its two fiats. 
The Inland Revenue had agreed that we were liable for tax only on 
the rent of our house, and that it oan be deducted from that rent 
so that, in effect, we pay full rent but no land tax. Extra help for 
the Offioe and Library increased salaries by £300, The cost of three 
Jtmm n h wm defrayed, ins tea d of the moal two. A larger and better 
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paid staff, a. Journal of pre-war size, and funds for the library were 
all crying needs that (sailed for an increased income. 

In moving the adoption of the Report Dr. Quaritoh Wales said 
how much they regretted that Lord Scarbrough must relinquish 
office, but they were sure that he would continue his interest in the 
Society’s activities. This year had marked the real settling down to 
work in the Society’s new home ; for only in recent months had the 
rearrangement of the library in its spacious new quarters been 
completed. This fine library was their chief instrument for the 
original research that was their main aim, and it waa a privilege that 
they could now work with it accessible as never before— and with the 
peace of mind that came from knowing that the Society’s finances, at 
least as regards essentials, were in a satisfactory condition. For all 
this they had to thank primarily Sir Richard Winstedt, who gave so 
much time from his own studies that the work of others might be 
facilitated through the smooth running of the Society. In this 
endeavour he was nobly seconded by Mrs. DaviB and the other 
members of the stall, to whom they all wished to express their 
appreciation. Dr. Quaritch Wales called attention to the fact that 
India and Pakistan, though perfectly free to do as they wished, had 
continued their grants. He thought this showed that these two 
great countries appreciated all that generations of British Orientalists 
had done in making known the civilizations of the sub-continent, and 
it seemed to indicate desire for continued co-operation with the 
Society. This sort of bond, he believed, would make the new con- 
ception of the Commonwealth a continuing power for peaceful 
progress. The year had abo aeen a great international Congress of 
Orientalists at Paris, at which he had the honour of being one of the 
Society's delegates. It had been a success, both as regards the 
splendid public receptions and the opportunities to see the wonderful 
Paris museums again, and also in the detailed work of the various 
sections. But perhaps moBt important were the informal discussions 
and tiie reviving of personal friendships. Any year must be a 
memorable one in which the Society was able to participate in such 
a Congress, which was invaluable both for the advancement of 
studies and as a contribution to international understanding. 

In seconding the motion of Dr. Quaritch Wales, Sir John Gumming 
said that, in view of the comprehensive remarks of the President 
and the details given by the Hon. Treasurer, he would confine him- 
self to a few personal remarks. 
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The Society vu most grateful for the services performed by Lard 
Scarbrough during the past three years. The Members present would 
have learnt with much regret the news of the illness of Sir Richard 
Wisstedt, and wish him a speedy recovery. 

Mr. Lindsay had done splendid work during six years of office. 
Aa a brother officer, an old friend, and an associate at the School of 
Oriental Studies, he would like to add his tribute to those already 
pud to him. The addition to the Council of three such distinguished 
scholars as Professor Brough, Professor Driver, and Dr. Rahman 
was a matter for gratification. Mrs. Davis had deserved in full 
measure the encomiums expressed on her devoted work. 

Mr. Oldham said he would like to express what he thought must 
be .the feeling of all present, a sense of regret that Sir Richard 
Winstedt should have been prevented from attending. They 
sympathized with him and hoped for his speedy recovery. His 
election to be President once more was a recognition not only of his 
very important contributions to our knowledge of the history, 
literature, and antiquities of Malaya, but also of outstanding services 
rendered to the Society during the difficult period of the war. 
Many had witnessed his indefatigable energy in laying out the new 
premises, and rearranging the Library, in which he was so ably and 
ever cheerfully seconded by our competent Secretary-Librarian. 
Sir Richard, with characteristic selflessness might perhaps look 
upon his election as an honour to the Malayan Civil Service, of 
which he was such a distinguished member. He was the first member 
of that service to hold the office ; and the speaker felt that Sir 
Richard would also think of it as a belated tribute to the memory 
of one whose work seems to have inspired him, that great man. 
Sir Stamford Raffles. They possessed his Malay and Javanese 
MSS. but Sir Stamford never held office in the Society, though he 
founded and became the first President of the Zoological Society. 
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PRESENTATION OF THE PRIZE FOR THE UNIVERSITIES 
PRIZE ESSAY 
9th June, 1949 

In presenting this prize, the Director (Professor R. L. Turner) 
regretted that illness still prevented the President, Sir Richard 
Winstedt, from being present. For to mark the importance which 
the Society attached to the Universities Prize Essay it had always 
been the practice for the President in person to present it to the 
successful Prizeman. 

The main purpose behind the foundation of the Prize was to 
stimulate interest among the younger generation in Oriental studies. 
It might not be inappropriate to recall that their last President, the 
Earl of Scarbrough, was one of the earlier winners of the Prize. It 
was not perhaps only coincidence that Roger Lumley, as he then 
was, afterwards served India as Governor of Bombay, and later as 
Under-Secretary of State for India. What, however, was of more 
immediate import in connection with this Prize and its purpose was 
that the Report of the Commission presided over by the Earl of 
Scarbrough and its implementation by His Majesty’s Government 
had provided a hitherto unparalleled opportunity for the pursuit 
of Oriental learning in our Universities. They might, with reason, 
hope that in future the winning of the prize would often be the first 
step in a career whose devotion to Oriental scholarship had been 
made possible by the Scarbrough Report. 

In the course of his essay Mr. Adams emphasized a number of 
points, not without significance for an India in whose history the 
Maratha nation played a notable role and whioh has now won the 
position of an independent member of the Commonwealth. 
Mr. Adams had pointed out that the population of Maharashtra, 
possessing the racial characteristics of both the North and the South, 
had a stability and an independence of character which, inter alia, 
resisted caste divisions. He maintained that the rise of Maratha 
power was not originally a frank exploitation for the benefit of a 
handful of powerful chieftains, as had been alleged. Though in 
the exercise of their power they did not always refrain from 
plundering their opponents — one thought of the oonnotationa of the 
word Pindar! — their very success showed that the rise of the 
Maratha nation had its roots in something vastly deeper and more 
noble than the lust for plunder. 
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Student ud MtooeflaneoM . . . . 

Han-Resident Compounder* .... 
Income Tax refund on *ub*eription» under Deed of 
Covenant 1946/46 


f «. d. £ a. d. 

412 13 0 
389 0 0 
11 17 3 
33 0 0 


80 2 0 878 12 3 


British Asademy .... 
Government of Hong Kong, 
Government of Sing* pore, 1947-48 
Government of Indio 


200 0 0 
S 0 0 
28 0 0 
200 0 0 
50 0 0 


483 0 0 


Rmm Racnvan . 


991 8 9 


Subscription* 

Additional copies and offprint* sold . 

Iwtkbkst on Ikvkstvkkts 

Bilk or Catai.ouc* 

Coins uwirm on Salk or Korloso Ftnic Books, 1947 . 
ROTALTIES 

or Womi Compiksatiob 
Sals or PtrrucATi Books 
S tniDKT Ktosom 

ImmonttMT* — 


603 8 1 

108 19 2 772 4 8 



8 7 0 
74 17 10 
800 0 0 
246 17 0 
3 7 8 


i 4,466 4 6 

. 4,973 15 6 

- 2,600 0 011,928 19 10 


£17,919 12 5 


*% Funding Loan 1960-90. 

£2,396 J». 3d. 3% Funding Loan 1969-69 

Sw 1 % b&w£ 5&S5£ stoot 


COWOWIDID SOBSCKHTIOKS AOOOOTri IXVKSntKST 
1988 11*. 3% British Transport 1978-88. 




PAYMENTS FOB 1948 


Bant (Schedule A Tex £167 10*. deducted) . 


Purchase of £4,463 17*. 4d. British Transport 3% 
Guaranteed Stock 1968/73 . < 

Purchase of £6,000 British Electricity 3% 

Guaranteed Stock ■ 

Purchase of £2,396 5«. 3d. 3% Funding Stock 1959- 


Lxasehold Rsdccttioh Ftnro 
Salaries ax i) Wages 
Paramro and Stationery 
Journal Account — 


Library ExPENDiTcaa . 

General Postage .... 

Sundry Expehsks — 

Teas 

Lectures ...... 

National Health and Unemployment Xnsu 
Pee for Audit 


Catalogue Bin din a 
Balance on 81st December, 1048 — 
On Current Account 

Cash in Post Office Savings Bank 


I have examined the above Abstract of Rcceipta and Payments with the Bocks 
and Vouchers of the Society, and have verified the Investments therein 
described and hereby certify the said Abstract to be in accordance therewith. 

N. E. WATERHOUSE, Professional Auditor. 

3 Frederick's Plate. Old Jewry, B.C. 2. 

{ R. E. ENTHOVEN, Auditor for the Council. 

3. V. HILLS, Auditor for the Society. 


4th October, 1949. 







PRESENTATIONS AND ADDITIONS TO 
THE LIBRARY 


Abbadie, J. Vandier d’. Catalogue dea Ostraca Figures de Deir KI- 
Medineh, Fasc. 3. (Documents de Fouilles . . . l’lnst. Fr. 
d’Arch. Or., Tome II). Cairo, 1946. Exchange. [99 G] 

Abdul- Aziz. Arms and Jewellery of the Indian Mugfeuls. Lahore, 1947. 

From the Author. [31 A] 
Abdullah, S. M. A Descriptive Catalogue of Persian, Urdu, and Arabic 
MSS. in the Panjab Univ. Library. Vol. I, Fasc. II. Lahore, 1948. 

From the Author. 

Abfi Ya'qftb Sejestani. Kashf al-MahjQb. Tezte persan intro, par 
H. Corbin. [Bibliothfeque Iranienne, Ser. A. I.) Teheran, 1949. 

From Dept, d’lranologie, L’lnst. Franoo-Iranien. 
Abul Fazl-i-'AUami. ‘Ain-i-Akbari. Vol. III. Revised and 
annotated by Sir Jadu-Nath Sarkar. (Bibl. Indies.) Calcutta, 1948. 

From R.A.S., Bengal. [6 E] 
Aocademia Nazionale dei Lincei, Atti della. Ser. 7, Vol. VII, Fasc. 1-12. 
Ser, 8, Vol. 1. Rendiconti. Ser. 8, Vol. II, Fasc. 3-12 ; Vol. Ill, 
Fasc. 1-12. Rome, 1947-8. Exchange. [168 F] 

Academia Sinita. 1928-1948. From the British Council. 

Afnan, S. Darbara-i-hunar-sha'ar. London, 1948. 

From Messrs. Luzac and Co. 
Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien. Almanach. 1946 and 1947. 

Vienna, 1948. Exchange. (169 F] 

Allahabad, University of, Studies. Arabic and Persian Philosophy, 
Zoology, Economy. Allahabad, 1948. Presented. [182 D] 

Altheim, Franz. Weltgeschichte Asiens im griechisohen Zeitalter. Bd. II. 

Halle ( Saak ). From the Publishers. [30 D] 

American Oriental Society, Journal of the. Vols. 60-64 ; Vol. 68, 
Noe. 2-4 ; Vol. 69, Nos. 1 and 2, Suppl. 8 and 9. New H&ven, 
1940-4, 1948-9. Exchange. [127 D-E] 

Ancient India. No. 4. Calcutta, 1948. 

From Archaeological Dept., Indian Museum. [31 E] 
Anderson, R. G. John Gayer-. Chriateros and other poems. London, 
1948. Presented by Col. T. G. Gayer-Anderson. [25 J] 

Al-Andalus. Vol. XIII, Faec. 1 and 2. Madrid, 1948. Exchange. [117 F] 
Annals of Archeology and Anthropology. University of Liverpool. 

Vol. 28. Liverpool, 1948. Exchange. 

Andrus, J. R. Burmese Economic Life. Stanford, Californio, 1947. 



. From the Royal India Society. [31 C] 

Vol. XVI, No. 3-4. Prague, 1949. Exchange. [17 G] 
Aiduv fttr \6lkomnde. Band II, 1947. Vienna, 1947. Exchange. 



Art and Letters, Indis and Pakistan. VoL XXII, Nob. 1 *nd2. London, 
IMS. 'Bought. [SS A] 

Ariabus Aaiae. Vol. X/4. Ascona, 1947. 

Presented by Baron von dor Heydt. [Case I] 
Asia Major. N.S., Vol. 1, part 1. London, 1949. Exchange. [185 F] 
Ashkenazi, Touvia. The 'Anazah Tribes. Albuquerque, 1948. 

From the Author. [P] 

Ath&r-d-Ir&n. T. I-III. (Annales dn Service Archlologiqne de l’lran.) 

Pane, 1936-8. Presented by Dr. Bahrami. 

Aung, Maung Etin. Burmese Folk-Tales. Calcutta, 1948. 

From Chford University Press. [36] 
A wad, Miohael. Some lost Fragments of Kitab al-Wuzara* of HilAl 
al-Sftbi‘. Baghdad, 1948. From the Author. 

A wad, Gurgis. Ancient libraries of ‘Iraq from earliest times . . . 

a.h. 1000 Baghdad, 1948. From the Author. [8 C] 

Awad, Michael. Al-Ma’assir. Baghdad, 1948. From the Author. [8 C] 
Bacot, J., and others. Documents de Touen-Houang relatifs 4 1’histoire 
du Tibet. Paris, 1940. From Paul Oeuthner. [74 H] 

Bangkok. Fine Arts Journal. Year B.a. 2490-2491. Bangkok, 1948. 

Exchange. [W Bk.] 

Banks, E. A Naturalist in Sarawak. Kuching, 1949. Presented. 
Basri, Meer S. Essais sur l’4oonomie Irakienne. Baghdad, 1948. 

Presented by the Author. 

Baroda State Museum and Picture Gallery, Bulletin of the. Vol. Ill, 
Pt. n ; Vol. IV, Pt. I-U. Baroda, 1948-9. Presented. [31 H] 
Belletin. Cilt. XII, Sayi 46-48. Cilt. XIII, Sayi 49. (Tflrk Tarih 
Xuramu.) Ankara, 1948. Presented by the British Counoil. [38 G] 
Bengal Past and Present. Vol. LXVI, No. 129. Calcutta. 

Exchange. [17 K] 

Bhandarkar Oriental Research Inst., Annals of the. Vol. XXVIII, 
Pts. 3 and 4. Poona, 1948. Exchange. [44 H] 

Bihar Research Society, The Journal of the. Vol. XXXIV, Pts. I and II. 

Patna, 1948. Exchange. [125 E] 

Bisheshwar Nath Reu, Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit. Rathod Durgadas. 

Jodhpur, 1948. From the Author. 

Boletim do Inatituto Vasco da Gama. No. 62. Lisbon, 1946. 

Presented. [37 J] 

Bombay, Journal of the University of. Vol. XVII, Parts 2 and 4. 

Bombay, 1948-49. Exchange. [152 A] 

Bosch, F. D. E. De Gooden Kiem. Amsterdam, 1948. 

From the Publisher. 

Bowen, J. C. E. Poems from the Persian. Oxford, 1948. 

From the Publishers. [9 A] 
Bazar, C. R. Fidalgos in the Far East, 1550-1770. The Hague, 1948. 

From Martinus Nijhqff. 

Bmidwood, R. J. Prehistoric Men. Chicago, 1948. 

From Chicago Nat. Hist. Museum. 
Brodrick, A. H. Prehistoric Painting. London, 1948. 

From the Avalon Press, Ltd. [51 V} 
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OIL The Writ*. London, 194&. 

From Wm. Bodge and Co., Ltd. [25 CJ 
Ballet® de I'Seole Fran$nise d’Extrtoe- Orient. T. XLIII. Hanoi, 

BnlleUn^fthe Musen® of Far Eastern Antiquities. No. 20. "stociLim^ 
1948. Exchange. [75] 

p ^m»in of the Museum of Fine Arts. Vol. XL VI, No. 264-6 ; 
Vol. XLVH, No. 287-8. Boston, 1948-9. 

Preeenied by the Museum. [177 K] 
Burma Research Society. Vol. XXXII, Pt. I. Rangoon. 

Exchange. [36 H] 

rviUnf.1., Dr. p, V. ▼. Stein. Korte Gids voor die Praehistorische 
Versa meling K. Batav. Genootschap van Kunsten en 
Wetensohappen. Batavia, 1948. Exchange. [Case IS E] 

Cameron, G. G. Persepolis Treasury Tablets. Chicago, 1948. 

From the University of Chicago Frees. [105 J] 
Oarrington, J. F. Talking Drums of Africa. London, 1949. 

From the Carey Press. 

Oarrington, H. ed. The Discovery of Tahiti. A Journal of the Second 
Voyage of H.M.8. Dolphin ... by her master George Robertson. 

. (Hakluyt Soc., 2nd series, XCVIII.) London, 1948. [Case IF] 
Oetn^, J. Catalogue des Ostraca Hiiratiques non litt&aires de Deir 
41 M&iineh. T. IV. (Documents de Fouilles . . . l’lnat. Fr. d’Aroh. 
Or. T. 8.) Cairo, 1939. Exchange. [99 G] 

Ceylon Branch of the R.A.S., Journal of the. Vol. XXXVIII, Pt. 2, 
No. 10«. Colombo, 1948. Exchange. [37 B] 

Chaine.J. Grouaset, R. Litt4rature Religieuse : Bible-Coran. Religions 
de 1’Inde et de la Chine. Ports, 1949. From Librairie Armand Colin. 
Champion, H. G., Griffith, A. L. Manual of General Silviculture for 
India. Revised ed. Calcutta, 1948. From Oxford Uniotrsity Press. 
Chang Poling of Nankai, Essays and articles for. There is another China. 

Columbia, 1948. From Oxford University Press. [68 E] 

Chaasinat, E. Le Temple de Dendara. Tome V, Fasc. 2. (Fubl. de 
1’Inst. Fr. d’Arch. Or.) Cairo, 1947. Exchange. [iaK] 

Chtai Han -Seng. Frontier Land Systems in Southernmost China. 

New York, 1949. From Institute of Pacific Relations. [100 D] 
Cheng Lin. The Four Books. Translation and Text. Shanghai, 1948. 

From the Publishers. 

Chinese Bibliography, Quarterly Bulletin of. New Series, Vol. VII, 
Noe. 1-4. Petping. Presented. 

Christian, V. Die Stellung des Mehri innerhalb der Semitischen 
Spracben. (Akad. d. Wissenschaften in Wien. Ph, Hist. El. 
Bitaungaberichte 222, Bd. 3. Abb.) Wien, 1944. Exchange. [169] 
Ckidd, H. P. Malaya’s first British Pioneer. London, 1948. 

From Messrs. Luzac and Co. [64 D] 
Codragton, H. W. A 8hort History of Ceylon. Revised ed., 1939. 

London, 1947 Presented by Dr. A. Ned. [37 D] 

OoedKG. Lm fiuts Hindouis<5e d’Indochine et d’Indoneaie. Pom, 
1948 - From E. de Boooard. [66 G] 
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Coedta, 6. Pour ndeux oomprendre Angkor. Pant, 1947. 

From A. Maitsommsve. [69 G] 
Cohn, W. Chinese Painting. London, 1948. From Phaidon Prase, Ltd. 
Combe, E., Sauvaget, J., Wiet, G. Repertoire Chronologiqne d’Epigraphe 
Arabe. Tome 11, Faao. 1 and 2 ; Tomes 12 and 13. (Publications 
de l’Inst. Ft. D’Aroh. Or.) Cairo, 1941-4. Exchange. [93 G] 
Collie, M. The Descent of the Ood. 

„ „ The First Holy One. London, 1948. 

From Messrs. Faber and Faber. 
Ooomaraswamy, A. K. Time and Eternity. (Artibns Aeiae Supple- 
mentum, YIII.) Switzerland, 1947. [21 B] 

Cboma de K6r6s, Alexandra. Analecta Orientals memorue A. C. de K. 
dicata. VoL I, ed. L. Ligeti. (Bibl. Or. Hungarioa, Vol. V.) Budapest, 
1942-7. From Betsbdzsiai InUsete. 

Coisiner, J. Lee Mu’b’ng. Geographic hnmaine et Sooiologie. (T. et. 
M. de llnst. d’Ethnologie. XLV.) Paris, 1948. 

From the Author. [80 F] 

D&rab, G. H. Persian Composition. London, 1948. 

From Arthur Probstbain. [23 D] 
Darling, Sir M. The Punjab Peasant in prosperity and debt. 4th ed. 

Bombay, 1947. From Oxford University Press. 

Darling, M. L. At Freedom’s Door. London, 1949. 

From Oxford University Press. [26 C] 
Daegupta, S. A History of Indian Philosophy. Vol. IV. Cambridge, 
1949. From Cambridge University Press. [39 F] 

Datta, Dr. Kalikinkar. The Dutch in Bengal and Bihar. a.d. 1740-1826. 

Patna, 1948. From University of Patna. 

David, M. Lee Dieux et le destin en Babylonie. Paris, 1949. 

From the Publishers. [96 A a] 
David-Weill, J. Le I2j&mi‘ d’ibn Wahb. Vol. II, Faac. 7. Commentaire. 
(PnbL l’lnst. Fr. d’Aroh. Or. Textes Arabes. T. III.) Cairo, 1941. 

Exchange. [99 J] 

Demus, Otto. Byzantine Mosaic Decoration. London, 1948. 

From the Publishers. [31 F] 
Dikshit, M. G. Etched Beads in India. (Deccan College Monograph. 

8er. 4.) Poona, 1949. From the Director, Deooan College. [3 G] 
Dilve Tarih-Cografya. Cilt. V, Sayi 3-5. Cilt. VI, 1-4. Ankara, 1947-48. 

Exchange. [38 H] 

Diringer, D. The Alphabet. London, 1948. 

From Hutchinson and Co. [24 E] 
Dold, Alban. Die Orakelsprflche im St. Galler. Palimpsest codex 908. 
(Get. Akad. der Wissenschaften. Sph. 225/4.) Vienna, 1948. 

Exchange. [ 169 ] 

Driver, G. R. Semitic Writing from Pictograph to Alphabet. London, 
1948. From the Oxford University Press. 

Dnohesne-GniUemin, J. Zoroaatre. (Lee dieux et lee homines. Vol. II.) 

Paris, 1948. From the Author. 

Duda, H. W. Balkantfirkisebe Studies. (Ost. Akad. der Wiseeneobaften. 


Sph. 226/1.) Vienna, 1949. 


Exchange. [ 169 ] 
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da Perron, B. De Muie van Jan Oompenjie. Bandoeng, 1048. 

From A. C. Nix and Co. 
Baton, 0. TV Bichert Vein. Extern Tradition and Modem Though*. 

London, 1949. From Messrs. Faber and Faber. 

Edhem, HAH. Hltira Kitabi Gilt. I. (In mem. Hklil Edhem, Vol. I.) 

Ankara, 1947. From TOrk Tank hirumv Yayinlorindan. [88 1] 
Egypt, BAoenaement G4n4ral de 1’lSgypt. T. I-III. 1884-1898. Cairo. 

Presented bv Dr. A. -8. Yahuda. 
Egyptian Archeology, Journal of. Vol. 34. London, 1948. 

Exchange. [124 A] 

Ehbayyal, (Jamal el din. ed. Maqrizi. Itti ‘az al-hunafa. Cairo, 

1948. From the Editor. [8 D] 
Ekhayyal, Garoal el din. History of Damietta. Alexandria, 1949. 

From the Author. 

Emerson, R., Finkelatein, L. 8., Bartlett, E. L., MoLane, G., James, R. E. 
America’s Pacific Dependencies. New York, 1949. 

From the Institute of Pacific Relatione. [100 D] 
Epigraphia Indica. Vol. XXV, Pt. VIII. Index. Delhi, 1949. 

Presented. [41 HJ 

Evans-Pritchard, E. E. The Sanusi of Cyrenaioa. Oxford, 1949. 

From Oxford University Press. 
Evans-Wenti, W. Y. The Tibetan Book of the Dead. 2nd ed. London, 

1949. From Oxford University Press. 
Far Eastern Bibliography, 1947. Gaakill, G. E., Pritchard, Earl H. 

(Far Eastern Association.) New York, 1948. 

From Cornell University Press. [133 H] 
Far Eastern Quarterly. Vol. VII, Noe. 3 and 4 ; Vol. VIII, Nos. 1-3. 

New York, 1948-9. Exchange. [133 H] 

Farrukh, O. A. Greek Philosophy and the story of its translation into 
Arabic. Beirut, 1947. From Isaac, and Co. [8 A] 

Fawcett, Lady. The travels of the Abb6 CarrA in India and the Near 
East. Vol. III. (Hakluyt 8ociety, 2nd Ser., XCVII.) 1948. [Case I V] 
Field, Henry. Compiler. Contributions to the Anthropology of -the 
Soviet Union. Washington, 1948. From the Author. 

Fieldiana ; Anthropology. Vol. 36, No. 4. Chicago, 1948. 

Exchange. [147 F] 

Feydit, Fr6d4rio. Manuel de langne ArmAnienne. Paris, 1948. 

From the Publisher. 

Fouoher, A. La vie da Bouddha. Paris, 1949. From Payot. [20 1] 
Frankfort, H. Ancient Egyptian Religion. New York, 1948. 

From Oxford University Press. [97 A] 
Frankfort, H. Kingship and the Gods. Chicago, 1948. 

From Cambridge University Press. 
Fung Yu-Lan. A short History of Chinese Philosophy. Nets York, 1948. 

From Messrs, Macmillan and Co. 
Fttrer-Haimendorf, C. von. The Reddis of the Bison Will* The 
Aboriginal Tribes of Hyderabad. Vol. II. London, 1945. 

Presented by R. B. Enthoven, Esq., GJJB. 
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Fflxer-Humendorf, C. toil The Aboriginal Tribes of Hyderabad. 
Vd.m. The Raj Gouda of Adilabad. London, 1948. 

From Macmillan and Go. [46 D] 
Fumivall, J. S. Colonial Policy and Practice. 1948. 

From Cambridge University Prut. 
Frye, R. N. Notes on the Early Coinage of Transoziana. (Nomismatio 
Notes and Monographs, No. 113.) New York, 1949. 

From the American Numismatic Society. 
Gibor, L4vai. JapAn Magyar Kdnyv&cete. (KeleUxsiai Dolgosatok.) 

Budapest, 1943. From BeUOdtsiai IntSzete. 

Gadd, C. J. Ideas of Divine Bole in the Ancient East. London, 1948. 

The Schweich Lectures of the British Academy, 1946. [96 1] 
Ganganatha Jha Research Inst., Journal of the. VoL V, Pta. 1-4. 

Allahabad, 1947-8. Exchange. [37 H] 

Qardet, L., Anawati, M.-M. Introduction k la Thdologie Mnsulmane. 
(Etudes de Phil. M6di4vale XXXVII.) Paris, 1948. 

Giwfin, Mahmud. Biyad al-Insha. Hyderabad, 1949. 

Prom the Persian MSS. Sooiety. 
Geographical Journal, The. Vol. CXI, Noe. 1-6 ; Vol. CXII, Noe. 1-6. 

London, 1948-9. Exchange. [166] 

Ghosh, J. C. Bengali Literature. London, 1948. 

From the Oxford University Press. 
Gibb, H. A. B. Modem Trends in Islam. Chicago, 1947. 

From Cambridge University Press. [19 E] 
Gibb, H. A. B. Mohammedanism. An Historical Survey. London, 1949. 

From Oxford University Press. [19 G] 
Gibson-Hill, C. A. Index Vol. 1-20 (1923-1947), Jr. Malayan Branch 
B.A.S. Singapore, 1948. From the Author. [Case 14] 

Glasenapp, H. von. Die Philosophic der Inder. (Krdners 
Taschenausgabe. Bd. 195.) Stuttgart, 1949. 

From Alfred KrOner. [39 A] 
Glasgow University Oriental Soc. Transactions. Vol. XII, 1944-6. 

Glasgow, 1948. From the Sooiety. 

Gokhale, B. G. Buddhism and Asoka. Baroda, 1948. 

From Padma PM., Ltd. [20 F] 
Goldziher, I. Memorial Vol. Part I. ed. S. L5 winger and J. Somogyi. 

Budapest, 1948. From Bels&dzsiai IntSzete, Budapest. 

Goswami, Kunja Gobinda. Excavations at Bangarh. Calcutta, 1948. 

From the University of Calcutta. 
Gray, Basil. Rajput Painting. London, 1948. 

From Faber and Faber, Ltd. [33 B] 
Grosecloee, Elgin. Introduction to Iran. New York, 1947. 

From Oxford University Press. [16 G] 
Haar, B. ter. Adat Law in Indonesia. New York, 1948. 

From the Institute of Pacific Relations. [64 D] 
Haeniaoh, Erich. Die Gebeime Geaohichte der Mongolen. Leipzig, 1948. 
Walm, Emily. Baffles of Singapore. A Biography. London, 1948. 

From Francis Aider. 
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Ball, B., and Whymant, N. The 8,000 Oommooert Chinese Tema. 

London, IMS. From Ltuac and Co. [28 E] 

w— ..An, H V Biographical Studies in Modem Indian Education. 

Jfofeu. 1947. From Oxford University Press. [25] 

Harvard Journal of Asiatic Stndiee. Vol. 10, Noe. 3-4 ; Vol. 11, 
Noe. 1-4. Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1948. Exchange. [46 DJ 
Hebrew Union College Annual. Vol. XXI, 1948. Cincinnati. 

Presented. [115 C and D] 
Hehdinge n, W. H. Van, and Hoogenberk, H. Mission Interrupted. 
Abridged English version. Dr. J. J. L. Duyvendak, Elsevier, 1946. 

Presented by Sir Richard Winstedt. 
Heep4ris. T. XXXIII. Paris, 1946. Exchange. [117 B] 

Hy-fc m.n Dr. H. Terminologie Arabs dee Instruments de Musique. 

Cairo, 1947. From the Author. 

Hitti, P. K. The Arabs. A Short History. London, 1948. 

From Macmillan and Co. [93 A] 
Hokusai. Illustrated Catalogue. London, 1948. 

From the Director, British Museum. 
Uroznf, B. Lc* Inscriptions Cr&oises. (Monografie Archivu 
Orientalniho. Vol. XII.) Prague, 1949. 

From Orientdlni ustav. Praha. 

I.B.L.A. Noe. 42-6. 8uppl. to T. XI. pp. 401-476. Tunis, 1948-9. 

Exchange. [117 C] 

India, Archeological Survey. S. Indian Inscriptions (Texts). Vol. X. 

Delhi, 1948. Presented. [42 J] 

Indian Art, Exhibition of. Album. New Delhi, 1948. 

From the Director-General of Arehmology, India. [33 F] 
Indian Culture. Vol. XIV. Nos. 2-4. Calcutta, 1948. Exchange. 

Indian Historical Records Commission. Proceedings Vol. XXIII. 
Meeting held at Indore. Proceedings Vol. XXIV. Meeting held at 
Jaipur. Presented. [48 F.] 

Indian Historical Quarterly. Vol. XIII, No. 4, Vol. XXIV, Noe. 1-3. 

Calcutta, 1947-8. Exchange. [46 H] 

Indian History, Journal of. Vol. XXVI, Pt. 1, No. 76. Trivandrum, 
.1948. Bought. [37 G] 

Indian Society of Oriental Art, Journal of the. Vol. XIV. Calcutta, 
. .*««• Exchange. [33A] 

Institut Fran pais d’Archiologie Orientale, Bulletin de. T. XT.T , Faso. 
1 and 2, T. XL11. Cairo, 1942-4. Exchange. [99 EQ 

History of Christians of Iraq. Baghdad. From the Author. 
umatli Society, The. Collectanea, Vol. I. Leiden, 1948. 

From W. Ivanovo. 

Ivanow, W. Studies in Early Persian Ismailism. (Isznaili Society. 

Series A, No. 3.) Lriden, 1948. From the Author. 

Iyer, E. 8. V. Tolkappiam-Porulatikaram. Vol. I, Pts. 1 and 2. 
Annamalamagar, 1948. From Annamalai University. 

*• T Archsologioal Research in Indo-China. VoL I. 
Cambridge, Mas*., 1947. From Oxford University Press. [77 B] 
Jew “^ n j rt « l| y Baview, The. Vol. XXXIX , Nos. 1-4. PhOadOphia, 
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Jewish Studies, The Journal of. VoL 1, No. 2. London, 1948. 0mn». 

Jinnah, H. S. Quaid-i-Asam Mohammed AH. Speeches, 3rd June, 1247, 
to 14th August, 1948. Karachi, 1948. Presented. [184] 

Jones, F. C. Manchuria srnoe 1931. London, 1949. 

From Royal Inst. International Affairs. [100 A] 
Journal Asiatique. Tom. 235 and 8uppl. 1948-7 ; Tom. 238, Faso. 

1 and 2. Paris, 1947-8. Exchange. [34 D] 

Journal of Indian History. Vol. XXVI, Pts. II and III, Nos. 77-8. 

Trivandrum, 1948. Bought. [37 0] 

Kapelrud, A. 8. Joel Studies. (Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift, 1948, 4.) 

Uppsala, 1948. Exchange. 

Karjalameus, E. F. Ostjakisches Worterbuch. Pts. I and II. (Lexica 
Societatis Fenno-UgricsB, X.) Helsinki, 1948. 

From Soc. Finno-Ougriennc. [181 D] 
Keen, W. An Anthropological Survey of the Eastern Little Sunda 
Islands. The Negrito. The Proto-Malay of the Netherlands East- 
Indies. (Eon. Vereeniging. Ind. Inst. Med. No. LXXIV, No. 26.) 
1948. From Roy. Inst, for the Indies. [176 E F] 

Keeton, G. W. China, the Far East and the Future. (London Inst, 
of World Affairs.) London, 1949. 

From Stevens and Sons, Ltd. [100 A] 
Khavrallah, Dr. Amin A. Outline of Arabic Contributions to Medicine 
and the Allied Sciences. Beirut, 1946. From the Author. 

Eoninldijke Akademie v. Wetensohappen. Verh&ndelingen LI, No. 3, 
LII. Mededelingen Dl, II, Nos. 5 and 6, Dl, 12, Nos. 2-4. 
Amsterdam, 1948-9. Exchange. 

Eoninldijke Bataviaasch Genootsohap. v. Kuna ten on Wetensohappen. 

Verhandelingen Dl. XXVIII. Batavia, 1949. Exchange. [Csss 13] 
Koninklijke Vereeniging “ Indische Institute ". Mededelinge n , 
LXXIX, No. 28, LXXX, No. 29, LXXXII, No. 31. Jaarvenlag. 
1947. Amsterdam, 1948-9. Exchange. [176] 

Kuhn, F. Chinesisohe Staatsweisheit Ausgewiihlt nnd Ubertragen. 

Bremen, 1947. From Jobs. Storm Verlag. [72 A] 

Kun, T. Halasi. La langne des Kiptchaks d’aprte un MS. Arabe 
d’Istanboul. (Bibl. Or. Hungarica, IV.) Budapest, 1942. 

From Belstfdzeiai InUzete. 
Kunst, J. Around von Hombostel’s Theory of the Cycle of Blown 
Fifths. Amsterdam, 1948. From the Author. [P] 

Lamotte, E. Le Traits de la Grande Vertu de Sagesse de N&g&rjuna 
(Mahapra j nap&ramit&tastra ) . T. I and II. Loumin, 1944-9. 

From the Author. 

Lands be rger, B. Sam’al. (Verdfientliohungen der Tar lose hen 
Historischen Gesellschaft. VH, 8erie Nr. 16.) Ankara, 1948. 

From Turk Tarih Kurumu. [38 B] 
Law, B.C. Early Indian Culture. Ancient India. (The Indian Research 
Inst. Pop. Ser. Mon. 1 and 2.) Calcutta, 1948. From the Author . 
Lefebvre, G. Grammaire de l’Egyptien dassiqne. (L’lnst. Fr. d’Aroh. 

Or. Bib. d’^tude. Tome XII.) Cairo, 1940. Exchange. [97 A] 
LAvi-Provenoal, i. Histoire de I’Espagne Musnlmane. Tome I, 
710-1031 j.a Cairo, 1944. Exchange. [19 H] 
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U-7n Chen. PhUoaophy of Life. Note York, 1948. 

From the PhOotojMaH Library. 
T jani j r Catalogue Kaniur Mongol Imprimd. VoL L (Bibliotheca 
tkHtmgaricTlII .) ' Budapest, 1942 From BdMzsiai InUeete. 
Tiin Yntang. The Wisdom of China. London, 1949. 

From Michael Joseph. [73 C] 
Ma Hsfl-lun and others. Snag Shfing Ch'un Yfin Chi. 1948. 

From R.A.S., North China Branch. 
ALMaohriq. XLII« Annie, Faso. 1-3. Beirut, 1948. 

Exchange. [118 A-D] 

McNair, F. Perak and the Malays. London, 1878. 

Presented by Sir R. Winstedt. 
pt.Jrn* Govt. Or. MSS. Library. Descriptive Catalogue of the Telugu 
Manuscripts . . . Vol. XI. Medicine. Madras, 1948. 

From the Library, Madras. [59 B] 
Madras. Descriptive Catalogue Sanskrit MSS. in the Govt. Or. MSS. 
Library. Vol. XXX, Supplemental. Madras, 1947. 

From Government Press. 
Madras, Bulletin of the Gov. Ot. MSS. Library. Vol. 1, No. 1. Madras, 
1948. Presented. 

Madras, The Journal of Oriental Research. Vol. XVI, Pts. II and III. 

Madras, 1948-9. Exchange. [182 D] 

Majnmdar. R. C„ and others. An advanced history of India. London, 
1948. From. Messrs. Macmillan and Co., Lid. [25 C] 

Majundar, G. P. Some Aspects of Indian Civilization in plant per- 
spective. Calcutta. 1938. From the Author. [8 C] 

Malayan Branch, R A.3., Journal of the. Vol. XXI, Pts. 1-3. Singapore, 
1948. Exchange. [Case 14 D] 

Mallmann, Marie-TMifeae de. Introduction a I’fitude d’Avalokitefvaia. 
(Mustie Guimct. Bibl. d’itudes. T. 57.) Ports, 1948. 

Exchange. [46 C] 

Man in India. Vol. XXVIII, Nos. 1-3. Ranchi, 1948. 

Exchange. [46 F] 

Mansel. Arif Miirid TUrlriyenin Arkeoloji, Epigrafi ve Tariht 
Cografyasi ipin. Bibliyografya. Ankara, 1948. 

From Turk Tarih Kurumu. 
Maspero, J. Fouilles ext'cut&is k Baouit, Faac. 2. (Mem. L’Inst. Fr. 

d’Arch. Or. Tome 59.) Cotro, 1943. Exchange. [88 J] 

Matthews, Q. Siva-Nana-BSdham. A manual of S&iva Religious 
Doctrine. (James 0. Forlong Fund. Vol. XXIV.) Oxford, 1948. 

Mayatre, C., Piankoff, A. Le Livre des Portes. Tezte Faso. 2 et 3. 
(Mem. L'lnst. Fr. du Caire. Tome LXXIV.) Cotro, 1944-6. 

Exchange. [19 X] 

Melangw Gaudefroy-Demombynes. Cotro, 1935-1945. Exchange. [12 G] 
M41», J. Chez les ChnStiens d’Orient. Paris, 1929. 

„ , Presented by Mrs. Cordero. [29] 

Middle East Journal, The. Vol. 2, No. 4. Washington, 1948. Given. 
Mir-Fakbrai, Dr. M. Naboftd. London, 1948. 

From Messrs. Loose and Co., Ltd. 



Morrow, Dr. J., Hu Jonnul of. A scientist with Part in Japan. . 
Ed. by Allan B. Ook. North Carolina, 1947. 

From Oxford Unmet rity Prom. 

Motwani, K. India. A Conflict of Cultures. Nagpur, 1947. 

From Nagpur University. [25 B1 
Musdon, Le. Revue d’dtudee Orientates. Vol. LXI, 1-4. Louvain, 1948. 

Exchange. [188] 

Mnsde Archdologique de T4h6ran, Guide. 1948. 

Presented by Dr. Bahrain*. 
Muslim World, The. Vol. XXXVIII, No. 4, Vol. XXXIX, 
Nos. 1 and 2. Hartford, Connecticut, 1948-9. Exchange. [B Pj 
Mysore University, The half-yearly journal of the. Section A — Arte. 

Vol. IX, No. 1, 1948. Bangalore. (182) 

Mythic Society, Quarterly Journal of the. Vol. XXXVIII, Noe. 3-4. 

Bangalore, 1948. Exchange. (Cupbd. 49] 

Niigari-pracharmi-patrika. Vol. 52, No. 4, Vol. 53. Nagari-praohirini 
SabhS, 1947-8. Benaree, 1948. Exchange. [Cupbd. 45] 

Narada, Venerable Mahathera. The Buddha-Dhamma. Colombo, 1942. 

From the Author. 

Near Eastern Studies, Journal of. Vol. VII, Nos. 2-4 ; Vol. VIII, 
Nos. 1-2. Chicago, 1948-9. Exchange. [116 F] 

Neqrf, Mehmed. Kitib-I Cihan-Nttma Neijrl. (Tttrk Tarih Kurumu 
Yayinlarin III, Seri-No. 2«.) Ankara, 1949. 

From Turk Tarih Kurumu. [38 G] 
Netberland East-Indies, Handbook of the, 1930. Buitemorg, Java, 
1930. Presented by Sir Richard Winstedt. 

Nieuwenhuis, Dr. A. A. Een Anthropologiache Studie van Tenggerezen 
en Slamet- J avanen . Leiden, 1948, From Roy. Inst, for the Indies. 
Numismatic Society of India, The Journal of the. Vol. IX, Pt. II ; 

X, Pt. 1. Bombay. From the Editor. [82 CJ 

Nyanatiloka, Mahathera. Fundamentals of Buddhism. Colombo, 1949. 

From Mahathera Narada. 
Nykl, A. R. Selections from Hispano- Arabic Poetry. Beirut, 1949. 

From Messrs. Luzac and Co. 
Obolensky, D. The Bogomils. Cambridge, 1948. 

From Cambridge University Press. 
Oceania. Vol. XVIII, Nos. 3-4 ; Vol. XIX, Nos. 1-2 ; Vol. II, No. 1. 

1940. Sydney, 1948. Exchange. H28 A] 

Olms te ad, A. T. History of the Persian Empire. (Achemenid Period.) 

Chicago, 1948. From Cambridge University Press. 

Olsvangar, I. FQ-Hsi. Jerusalem, 1948. From the Author. [P] 

Oriental Art. Vol. I, Nos. 1-4. London, 1948. Bought. 

Orientalia Nederlandica. Leiden, 1948. From the Publisher. 

Orgflc, Dr. Tahsin. On Tarih’te Anadolu’da Oltt GSmme Adetkri. 

Ankara, 1948. From TOrk Tarih Kurumu. [38 F] 

Paasonens, H. Ost-Tscheremissisches Wdrterbuch. (Lexica Societatis 
Finno-Ugricae. XI.) Helsinki, 1948. 

From Soe. Finno-Ougrienne. [181 D] 
Palestine Exploration Quarterly. 80th year, Jnly-Oct ; 81st y 
Jan.-ApriL London, 1948-9. 


it year, 
[118 G] 



234 rsmsTATion amd iscmovs to th* ubbast 
PJaakoA, A. Le livre du jour et de 1* unit. (Inst. Ft. d’Aioh. Or. Bib. 

d’Etude. Tome XIII.) Cairo, 1942. Exchange. {97 A] 

Pkrie. P. E. The Ceylon Littoral. 1593. Colombo, 1949. 

From ike Author. [36 D] 
Pond*, E., Buchanan, Briggs. Corpus of Ancient Nr. Eastern Seals 
is N. American Collections. Vol. I. The Pierpont Morgan Library. 
Washington, 1948. From PanOoon Books, In e. 

Pritchard, Earl H. The Crucial Years of Early Anglo-Chinese Relations, 
1760-1800. (Research Studies of the State College of Washington. 
Vol. IV, Nos. 3-4.) Washington, 1936. 

Presented by Mrs. Carden. [74] 
Proceedings of the Third Congress of Prehistorians of the Par East. 

Singapore, 1938. Singapore, 1940. Presented. [66 H] 

Pudukkoltai, Report on the working of the State Museum. Pash 
1362-5. Pudukkoltai, 1945-7. Presented. 

Raghavan, Dr. V. Anandaranga Campu. Madras, 1948. 

From the Author. 

Rees-Williams, D. R„ Tan Cheng Look, Awbery, S. 8., Dailey, F. W. 
Three Reports on the Malayan Problem. New York, 1949. 

From the Institute Pacific Relations. [100 D] 
Renon, L., Filliozat, J. L'Inde Classique. Paris, 1949. From Payot. 
Revue des Arts Asiatique. T. XIII, Nos. I-IV. Paris, 1939-1942. 

Bought. [33 A] 

Revne de I’Acad&nie Arabe. Vol. 23, Pts. I-IV ; Vol. 24, Pts. I and 
II. Damascus , 1948-9. Exchange. [8 H] 

Revue de I’Histoire des Religions. T. CXXXIII, Nos. 1, 2, 3. 
T. CXXXIV, Nos. 1, 2, 3. (Annales du Musde Gnimet.) Paris, 
1947-8. Exchange. [76 F] 

Revne des Etudes Islamiques. 1947. Paris, 1947. Owen. [98 G] 
Bivista degli Studi Orient* li. Vols. XXIII and XXIV. Luglio, 1948-9. 

Exchange. [Case 14] 

Robertson, C. H. Burmese Vignettes. London, 1930. From the Author. 
Rook, J. F. The Ancient Na-Khi Kingdom of South-west China. 
Vols. I and II. Cambridge, U.S.A., 1948. 

From Oxford University Press. [68 H] 
Rosenblatt, 8. Saadia Gaon. The Book of Beliefs and Opinions. 

New Haven, 1948. From Yale University Press. [91 B] 

Royal Anthropological Institute, Journal of the. Vols. LXXI-LXXII, 
LXXIV.LXXV. London. Exchange. [173 E F] 

Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Journal of the. Vols. VII, VIII, XU, 
XIII. Vol. XIV, No. 1 and 2, Science. No. 1 Letters. Calcutta. 

Exchange. [44 H] 

Royal Central Asian Society, Journal of the. Vol. XXXV, Pts. 3/4 : 
Vol. XXXVI, Pts. 1 and 2. London, 1948-9. Exchange. [B P] 
Art*. Journal of the. Vol. XCVI, Nos. 4772-4781 ; 
Vol. XCVJI, Noe. 4782-4798. London, 1948-9. Exokmge. [B P] 
R ° r<l f^ ~ Bu *8*®gsvet»ohijnaelen in het Netherlands. (Kon. Ned. 
Atad. Ver. V. Wet. afd. Letterk, Dl, LU.) Amsterdam, 1948. 

From Eon. Ned. Abad. [179 F] 



Byswwios, Z. Un Aro haforoe de l’Aooentuation Vediqne. Cracow, 1948. 

' Evehangr [181 D] 

8arkar, Sir Jadunath. Shivdii and his Times. 4th ed. House of Shivaji. 

2nd ed. Calcutta, 1948. From 8. C. Sorter and Sons, ltd. 

Barton, G. Introduction to the History of Scienoe. Yd. Ill, Pts. I and IL 
Baltimore, 1947. From Os Author. [48 D] 

Schaeffer, C. F. A. Stratigraphic compares et Chronologie de 1'Aaie 
Occidentale. London, 1948. From Oxford University Press 

School of Oriental and African Studies, Bulletin of the. Vol. XII, 
Pts. 2-4 ; Vol. XIII, Pt. 1. London, 1948-9. Exchange. [126 G] 
Sedlmayr, Hans. Architektur ale abbildende Kunst. (Osterreiohishe 
Akad. der Wissenscbaften. Ph. Hist. Kl. Sitrungberiohte 226, 
Bd. 3, Abh.) Vienna, 1948. Exchange. [169] 

Seton-Williams, M. Y. Britain and the Arab States. London, 1948. 

From Messrs. Luzac. [93 A] 
Sha'er (Bjalr) Bidasari. ed. by W. R. Van Hotvell. 

Presented by Sir R. Winstedt. 
Shastri, Hari Prasad. Narada Sutras. 1947. London. 

Presented by Author. 

Shastri, Hari Prasad. Shri Dada Sanghita. 1948. London. 

Presented by Author. 

Smith, 8. R. The Manchurian Crisis. 1931-2. New York, 1948. 

From Oxford University Press. 
Siam. Guide Book to Vajiranan Library and National Museum. 

Bangkok, 1948. Presented by L. B. Buribhand. 

Simenschy, Th. La construction du Verbe dans les langues Indo- 
Europdennes. Jassy, 1949. From the Author. 

Slavic Occidentals. T. 18 (1939-1947), T. 19. (Instytutu Zachoduio- 
Slowianskiego . . . Universytecie Poranskim . . .) Poznan, 
1947-8. Given. [181 D] 

Somasundaram, J. M. P. Tiruchendur. Madras, 1948. 

From the Author. 

Sousa, Ahmed. The Irrigation System of Samarrah during the Abassid 
Caliphate. Vol. I. Baghdad, 1948. From the Author. [93 B] 
Stem, P. L’Art du Champa (Ancien Annam) et son Evolution. Paris, 
1948. From Adrien-Maisonneuve. [77 HJ 

Stewart, J. R. Japan’s Textile Industry. New York, 1949. 

From Institute Pacific Relations. [100 D] 
Subbarao, Bendapudi. Stone Age Cultures of Bellary. [Deccan College 
Dissertation, Set. No. 7.) Poona, 1948. 

From the Director Deccan College. [41 E] 
Subhadra, Bhikkhn. A Buddhist Catechism. Trans. C. T. Strauss. 

Colombo, 1949. From Mahathera Narada. 

Snbrahmanya Sastri, P. V. Vyutpattivfida-Lakararthavicara of 
Gadadhara Bhattacharya with “ Vivarana ”. Annamalaingar, 
1948. From Annamalai University. [170 F) 

8udan Notes and Records. Vol. XXVIII. 1947. Khartoum, 1948. 


VoL IV, Nos. 1-2. Baghdad, 1948. 


[122 F] 



3M nasnrMnom and additions to toe tjkbab t 
Tegare, 0. V. Historical Grammar of Apabhramia. (Deooan CoB. 
Diaaertation, Series 5.) Poona, 1948. 

From the Director, Deacon College. 
Taraporewala Inch. J. S. The Gathas of Zarath-ushtra. Bombay, 1947. 

From- the Author. [23 J] 

Tam, W. W. Alexander the Great. Vols. 1 and 2. London, 1948. 

From Cambridge University Press. [12 0] 
Taylor, Edmond. Richer by Asia. London, 1948. 

From Martin, Seeker, and Warburg , Ltd. [25 C] 
Telti Historyczne. T. II, No. 4 ; T. Ill, No. 1. London, 1948-9. 

Presented. [181 E] 

Tewkebury, M. G. Speak Chinese. New Haven, 1948. 

From Oxford University Press. [24 A] 
Thomas, F. W. Nam. An Ancient language of the Sino-Tibetan 
Borderland. (Publ. Philological Soc., XIV.) London, 1948. 

From Oxford University Press. [74 G] 
Thomson, R. C. M. Assam Valley. Beliefs and Customs of the Assamese 
Hindus. London, 1948. From. Messrs. Isaac and Co., Ltd. 

Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-Land-en Volkenkunde. Dl. LXXXII, 
pts. 2-4. Batavia , 1948. Exchange. [Case 13] 

T-oung Pao. Vol. XXXVIII, Livr. 2-5 ; Vol. XXXIX, Livr. 1-3. 

Leiden, 1948. Exchange. [80] 

Tran-Cun-Chan. Etude Critique du Kim-V&n-Kieu. Saigon, 1948. 

From the Author. 

Trenckner, V.. Andersen, D., Smith, H., Hendriksen, H. A critical 
P4li Dictionary. Vol. I, Pt. II. Epilegomena to Vol. I. 
Copenhagen, 1944 Bnd 1948. 

From Del. Kgl. Danske Videnskabemes Selskab. [26 E] 
Trimingham, J. 8. Islam in the Sudan. London, 1949. 

From Oxford University Press. [19 C] 
Tritton, A. S. Muslim Theology. (James G. Forlong Fund, Vol. 23.) 
R.A.S., 1947. 

Trivandrum. University of Travancore. Dept, of Research. Report 

Septennium 1939-1946. Trivandrum, 1948. From the University. 
Tllrk Tarih Kongresi III. Kongreye Sunulau Tebligler. (Tiirk Tarih 
Kurumu Yayinlarindan, IX Seri, No. 3.) Ankara, 1948. 

From TUrk Tarih Kurumu. 
Uhkmbeck, E. M. De Structure v. het Javaanse Morpheem. (K. Batav. 
Genootscbap v. Eunsten en Wetensohappen. Dl. LXXVIII. 
Batavia, 1949. Exchange. [Case 13] 

University of London. Calendar, 1948-9. London, 1948. [62 G] 

Vale, R. N. Verbal Composition in Indo-Aryan. Poona, 1948. 

From the Director, Deocan College. [24 B] 
Verm*. B. D„ editor. News-Letters of the Mughal Court (Reign of 
Ahmad Shah, a.d. 1751-2). Bombay, 1949. 

From the Government Press. 
Vooraziatisch-Egyptiech Genootachap. Jaarberioht. No. 10. Bx 
Ornate Lux. Leyden, 1948. Exchange. [169 F] 



AXV ADDITIONS TO TEM UBUBT 2S7 


Waagd, V., Comfort, H., Miles G. C. Antioch on-therOrontes. IT, 
Ceramios end Islamic Coins. Princeton University Press, 1948. 

Fr.m i Oxford University Press. 
Wahbi, H. E. Sayyid Tawfiq. The Rock -sculptures in Gunduk Cave. 

(Somer Vol. IY, No. 2.) Baghdad, 1948. From the Author. 

Wales, H. G. Quarit h. Malayan Besearohee. Pretented by Author. 
Watt, W. M. Free Will and Predestination in Early Islam. London, 
1948. From Messrs. Luxac and Co. [19 0] 

Wavell, Earl. Speeches from 26th October, 1943-21st March, 1947. 

New Delhi, 1948. Presented by Governor-General of India. 

Whitting, C. E. J., translator. A1 Fakhri. London, 1947. 

From Messrs. Luxac and Co. [93] 
Wiener Zeitschrift fiir Ennde dea Morgenlandea. 51, Bd. 1 and 2. 

Wien, 1948. Exchange. (62 F] 

Wiet, G. Ibn Iy&a Histoire dee Mamlouks Oircaasiena. Tome II, 
872-906. Cairo, 1945. Exchange. 

Wijk, W. E. van. New and decimal tables for the reduction of Jewish 
dates. The Hague, 1947. From A. A. M. Stole. [103 F] 

Wilkinson, J. V. S. Mughal Painting. London, 1948. 

From Faber and Faber, Ltd. [33 B] 
Wilson, L.-L. Apayao. Life and Legends. Baguio, the Philippines, 1947. 

From the Author. 

Winstedt, R. Malaya and its History. London, 1948. 

From Messrs. Hutchinson and Co., Ltd. [64 D] 
Wischnitzer, R. The Messianic theme in the paintings of the Dura 
Synagogue. Chicago, 1948. From Cambridge University Press. 
Worcester, G. R. G. A classification of the Principal Chinese Sea-going 
Junks. Shanghai, 1948. 

From the Inspector-General of Customs. [70 E] 
Worcester, G. R. G. The Junks and Sampans of the Yangtze, Vol. 2. 

Shanghai, 1948. From the Inspector-General of Customs. [70 E] 
Yazdani, G. Bidar : its history and monuments. Oxford, 1947. 

From the Oxford University Press. [33 B] 
Young, G. The living Christ in modem China. London, 1947. 

From the Carey Press. [72 A] 
Yuen Ren Chao. Cantonese Primer. Character Text for Cantonese 
Primer. Cambridge, UH.A., 1948. 

From Oxford University Press. [24 G] 
„ „ „ Mandarin Primer and Character Text. Cambridge, 

U.8.A., 1948. From Harvard University Press. 
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